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NEARLY two centuries have passed away since the saddest 
tragedy of early New England history was enacted at Salem 
and Salem Village. Instead of fading out from the memory 
of men, the incidents of Salem Witchcraft are receiving more 
attention to-day than at any former period. The fact of its 
being the last great exhibition of a superstition which had 
cursed humanity for thousands of years, and that every inci- 
dent connected with it has been preserved in the form of rec- 
ord, deposition, or narrative, imparts to it a peculiar interest, 
and one which will be permanent. It is not as a record of 
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horrors, but as a field of psychological study, that the sub- 
ject will retain its hold on the minds of men. More vic- 
tims than suffered at Salem were hurried to the gallows by 
witchcraft, year after year, in a single county of England, 
during the seventeenth century; but the details of English 
trials, then so common, were generally not thought worth 
preserving. Probably as much authentic and reliable infor- 
mation respecting the Salem proceedings is extant as of the 
trials of the thirty thousand victims who suffered from the 
same cause in England. How did the Salem delusion origi- 
nate? Who was responsible for it? Was it wholly the re- 
sult of fraud and deception, or were there psychological phe- 
nomena attending it which have never been explained? Is 
there any resemblance between the proceedings of the “ af- 
flicted children”? of Salem Village and modern spiritual mani- 
festations? Were the clergy of New England, or any other 
profession or class in the community, especially implicated in 
it? Any one of these questions affords a theme for discussion. 
We propose, however, to review the incidents of this fearful 
tragedy for the purpose of re-examining the historical evidence 
on which, in the popular estimation, so large a portion of the 


culpability for those executions has been laid upon one indi- 
vidual. 
In 1831 Mr. Upham printed his “ Lectures on Salem Witch- 


” 


craft,” in which he brought some very grave charges against 
Cotton Mather, as being the contriver, instigator, and promo- 
ter of the delusion, and the chief conspirator against the lives 
of the sufferers. These charges have been repeated by Mr. 
Quincy in bis * History of Harvard University,” by Mr. Pea- 
body in his * Life of Cotton Mather,’ by Mr. Bancroft, and 
by nearly all historical writers since that date. Mr. Upham, 
after an interval of thirty-six years, has reiterated and empha- 
sized his original accusations, in his elaborate “ History of Sa- 
lem Witcheraft,” printed in 1867. They have obtained a lodge- 
ment in all the minor and school histories; and the present 
generation of youth is taught that nineteen innocent persons 
were hanged, and one was pressed to death, to gratify the van- 
ity, ambition, and stolid credulity of Mr. Cotton Mather. 

If any one imagines that we are stating the case too strongly, 
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let him try an experiment on the first bright boy he meets 
by asking, “ Who got up Salem Witchcraft?” and, with a 
promptness that will startle him, he will receive the reply, 
* Cotton Mather.” Let him try another boy with the quesion, 
“ Who was Cotton Mather?” and the answer will come, “* The 
man who was on horseback, and hung witches.” An exam- 
ination of the historical text-books used in our schools will 
show where these ideas originated. We have the latest edi- 
tions of a dozen such manuals before us ; but the following ex- 
amples must suffice. 


“Cotton Mather, an eccentric, but influential minister, took up the 
matter, and great excitement spread through the colony. Among those 
hanged was a minister named Burroughs, who had denounced the 
proceedings of Mather and his associates. At his execution Mather 
appeared among the crowd on horseback, and quieted the people 
with quotations from Scripture. Mather gloried in these judicial mur- 
ders.” — QuackESBos’s School History of the United States, 1868, 
pp- 138 — 140. 

“Cotton Mather and other popular men wrote in its defence. Calef, 
a citizen of Boston, exposed Mather’s credulity, and greatly irritated 
the minister. Mather called Calef a ‘ weaver turned minister,’ a ‘ coal 
from hell,’ and prosecuted him for slander.”—~ Lossine’s Pictorial 
History of the United States, 1868, p. 106. 

“Most of those who participated as prosecutors in the unrighteous 
work confessed their error; still there were some, the most prominent 
of whom was Cotton Mather, who defended their course to the last.” — 
Axperson’s School History of the United States, 1868, p. 57. 

“The new authorities, under the influence of the clergy, of whom, 
in this particular, Cotton Mather was the leader, pursued a course 
which placed the accused in situations where they had need to be ma- 
gicians not to be convicted of magic. Malice and revenge carried on 
the work which superstition began.” — Emma WILLARb’s Jiistory of 
the United States, 1868, p. 100. 


We give two other extracts from more elaborate works. 


“New England, at that time [1692], was unfortunate in having 
among her ministers a pedantic, painstaking, self-complacent, ill-bal- 
anced man called Cotton Mather; his great industry and verbal learn- 
ing gave him undue currency, and his writings were much read. He 
was indefatigable in magnifying himself and his office. In an age 
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when light reading consisted of polemic pamphlets, it is easy to see 
that his stories of ‘ Margaret Rule’s dire Afilictions’ would find favor, 
and prepare the public mind for a stretch of credulity almost equal to 
his own.”* — Exxiott’s New England History, 1867, Vol. I. p. 43. 
“ He incurred the responsibility of being its chief cause and promo- 
ter. In the progress of the superstitious fear, which amounted to 
frenzy, and could only be satisfied with blood, he neither blenched nor 
halted; but attended the courts, watched the progress of invisible 
agency in the prisons, and joined the multitude in witnessing the exe- 
cutions.” — Quincy's Listory of Harvard University, Vol. 1. p. 65. 


Mr. Bancroft adopts substantially the views of Mr. Upham. 
Cotton Mather’s *“ boundless vanity gloried in the assaults 
of evil angels upon the country.” + “To cover his own con- 
fusion, he got up a case of witchcraft in his own parish. 
Was Cotton Mather honestly credulous? He is an example 
how far selfishness, under the form of vanity and ambition, 
san blind the higher faculties, stupefy the judgment, and dupe 
consciousness itself.’ = But we need not pause over Mr. Ban- 
croft’s second-hand and rhetorical statements. 

Mr. Hildreth gave some attention to the original author- 
ities, and saw that the wild assertions of Mr. Upham and 
Mr. Bancroft were untenable. It is to be regretted, that, with 
his candid and impartial methods of study, he did not go far 
enough to reach the whole truth. He says: § * The suggestion, 
that Cotton Mather, for purposes of his own, deliberately got 
up this witchcraft delusion, and forced it upon a doubtful and 
hesitating people, is utterly absurd. Mather’s position, con- 
victions, and temperament alike called him to serve, on this 
occasion, as the organ, exponent, and stimulator of the popu- 
lar faith.” 

These views respecting Mr. Matier’s connection with the 
Salem trials are to be found in no publication of a date 
prior to 1831, when Mr. Upham’s * Lectures” were published. 


* Mr. Elliott’s authority for Margaret Rule’s dire afflictions, which occurred late 
in 1693, is Mather’s “‘ Memorable Providences,” printed in 1689! How those afflic- 
tions should have prepared the public mind for the Salem delusion of 1692 the his- 
torian does not explain. 

t Hist. U. States, Vol. IIL. p. 85. t Ibid. p. 97. 

§ Hist. U. States, Vol. II. pp. 151, 152. 
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\The clergy of New England, indeed, soon after the delu- 


sion abated, and subsequently, had been blamed for fostering 
the excitement; and Increase Mather and Cotton Mather, 
father and son, being the most prominent clergymen in the 
colony,— both stanch believers in the reality of witcheraft, 
and writers on the subject, — were criticised more freely than 
any others. But these charges were very different from those 
we are to consider. Mr. Upham, in the Appendix to his see- 
ond edition, printed in 1832, sets forth and maintains for his 
opinions the claim of originality, to which he is, entitled. 
The accuracy of his statements respecting Mr. Mather’s char- 
acter had been questioned. Mr. Upham, in his reply, admits, 
that, previously to the investigation of the subject of his 
Lectures, “a shadow of a doubt had never been suggested 
respecting Mr. Mather’s moral and Christian character.” He 
adds: * It was with the greatest reluctance that such a doubt 
was permitted to enter my mind. It seemed incredible —nay, 
almost impossible —that a man who had been at the head of 
all the great religious operations of his day, who had been the 
instrument of so many apparent conversions, and who devoted 
so many hours and days and weeks of his life to fasting and 
prayer, could in reality be dishonest and corrupt. But when 
the evidence of the case required me to believe, that, in the 
transactions which I had undertaken to relate, his character 
did actually appear in this dark and disgraceful light, a re- 
gard for truth and justice compelled me to express my con 
victions.”’ * 

In this discussion we shall treat Mr. Upham’s Lectures and 
History in the same connection, as the latter is an expansion 
and defence of the views presented in the former. In the 
History Cotton Mather appears more frequently and in a 
more unfavorable light than in the Lectures, and many of 
the allusions to him are not referred to in the Index. He 
comes in when we should least expect him, and always 
with evil purpose, — plotting and counter-plotting, — disap- 
pointed when the trials were over, — planning new excite- 
ment and other trials in Boston, — unrepentant when every- 


* Lectures, p. 284. 





body else had taken to the confessional, — wrecked in rep/ 
utation almost before his career had commenced, — and go- 
ing to his grave full of remorse and disappointment. 

Mr. Upham is never at a loss to know what Mr. Mather 
“ contemplated” on any occasion, — what “ he longed for,” — 
what “‘ he would have been glad to have, ’” — what “ he looked 
upon with secret pleasure,” — and what “he was secretly and 
cunningly endeavoring ” to do. Mr. Peabody also knows when 
* Cotton Mather was in his element,” and what “ he enjoyed 
the great felicity of.” We do not hope to follow these writers 
into the dark recesses of Mr. Mather’s mind ; but in the course 
of this investigation we shall take up some of their statements 
and examine them in the light of evidence that may be re- 
garded as historical. 

A few words touching the wide-spread belief in witchcraft 
prevalent in the seventeenth century may prepare some of our 
readers better to appreciate the events which are more partic- 
ularly to come under our notice. 

No nation, no age, no form of religion or irreligion, may 
claim an immunity from this superstition. The Reformers 
were as zealous in this matter as the Catholics. It is esti- 
mated that during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries two 
hundred thousand persons were executed, mostly burned, in 
Europe, — Germany furnishing one half of the victims, and Eng- 
land thirty thousand. Statutes against witchcraft were enacted 
in the reigns of Henry VI., Henry VIIL., Elizabeth, and James 
I. Learning and religion were no safeguards against this de- 
lusion. 

The “ Familiar Letters” of James Howell, who, after the 
restoration of Charles U., was “ Historiographer Royal,” gives 
a frightful picture of the extent of the delusion in England. 
Under date of February 3, 1646, he writes: “ We have mul- 
titudes of witches among us; for in Essex and Suffolk there 
were above two hundred indicted within these two years, and 
above the one half of them executed. I speak it with horror. 
God guard us from the Devil!” * Again, February 20, 1647: 
“Within the compass of two years, near upon three hundred 


* Page 386, Edition of 1673. 


; 
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witches were arraigned, and the major part of them executed, 
in Essex and Suffolk only. Scotland swarms with them now 
more than ever, and persons of good quality are executed 
daily.” * 

A general history of the witchcraft delusion and trials in 
England is a desideratum which we commend to the atten- 
tion of English antiquaries. It would show that no New 
England man has any occasion to apologize for the credulity 
and superstition of his ancestors in the presence of an Eng- 
lishman. 

In New England, the earliest witch execution of which any 
details have been preserved was that of Margaret Jones, of 
Charlestown, in June, 1648. Governor Winthrop presided at 
the trial, signed the death-warrant, and wrote the report of the 
case in his journal. No indictment, process, or other evidence 
in the case can be found, unless it be an order of the General 
Court of May 10, 1648, that, after the course taken in England 
for the discovery of witches, a certain woman, not named, and 
her husband, be confined and watched.t We give Governor 
Winthrop’s record in full, with the exception of such parts as 
cannot be printed. 


“June 4, 1648. At this court one Margaret Jones, of Charlestown, 
was indicted and found guilty of witchcraft, and hanged for it. The 
evidence against her was : — 

“1. That she was found to have a malignant touch, as many persons 
(men, women, and children), whom she stroked or touched with any 
affection or displeasure, were taken with deafness, or vomiting, or other 
violent pains or sickness. 4 

“2. She practising physic, and her medicines being such things as 
(by her own confession) were harmless, as anise-seed, liquors, etc., yet 
had extraordinary violent effect. 

“3. She would use to tell such as would not make use of her physic 
that they would never be healed; and accordingly their diseases and 
hurts continued, with relapse, against the ordinary course, and beyond 
the apprehension of all physicians and surgeons. 

“4. See things which she foretold came to pass accordingly ; other 
things she could tell of (as secret speeches, etc.) which she had no 
ordinary means to come to the knowledge of. 


* Page 427. t Mass. Ree., Vol. II. p. 242. 
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“5, [Omitted. ] 

“6... . The like child was seen in two other places, to which she 
had relation; and one maid saw it, fell sick upon it, and was cured by 
the said Margaret, who used means to be employed to that end. Her 
behavior at her trial was very intemperate, lying notoriously, and rail- 
ing upon the jury and witnesses, and in the like distemper she died. 
The same day and hour she was executed there was a very great tempest 
at Connecticut, which blew down many trees, etc.” — Journal, Vol. II. 


p- 326. 


We are soon to consider the credulity and superstition of 
Cotton Mather, and desire here to call attention to the not entire 
absence of these qualities in the staid and judicious Winthrop, 
the founder of the Massachusetts Colony. The facts in rela- 
tion to Margaret Jones seem to be, that she was a strong- 
minded woman, with a will of her own, and undertook, with 
simple remedies, to practise as a female physician. Were she 
living in our day, she would brandish a diploma of M. D. from 
the New England Female Medical College, would annually 
refuse to pay her city taxes unless she had the right to vote, 
and would make speeches at the meetings of the Universal 
Suffrage Association. Her touch seemed to be attended with 
mesmeric powers. Her character and abilities rather com- 
mend themselves to our respect. She made anise-seed and 
good liquors do the work of huge doses of calomel and Epsom 
salts, or their equivalents. Her predictions as to the termi- 
nation of cases treated in the heroic method proved to be true. 
Who knows but that she practised homeopathy? The regu- 
lars pounced upon her as a witch, as the monks did upon 
Faustus for printing the first edition of the Bible, — put her 
and her husband into jail,—set rude men to watch her day 
and night,—- subjected her person to indignities unmentiona- 
ble, — and, with the assistance of Winthrop and the magis- 
trates, hanged her,—and all this only fifteen years before 
Cotton Mather, the credulous, was born! 

Mary Johnson was executed the same year in Hartford. 
Mary Parsons was tried in 1651, and again in 1674; her hus- 
band, Hugh Parsons, was tried in 1652. In 1651 two persons 
were tried in Hartford. In 1653 Goodwife Knap was hanged 
at Fairfield, Conn. In 1656 Mrs. Ann Hibbins, the widow of 
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an eminent Boston merchant and magistrate, was hanged. 
Hutchinson* says, three witches were condemned at Hart- 
ford January 20, 1662-63. “ After one of the witches was 
hanged, the maid was well!” Cotton Mather was born 
twenty-three days after this date. A woman named Green- 
smith was hanged at Hartford in 1663. Elizabeth Segur was 
condemned at Hartford in 1665, and Katharine Harrison at 
Wethersfield in 1669. The water test, so successfully ap- 
plied by Matthew Hopkins in England, by which he caused the 
death of one hundred persons in Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk 
from 1645 to 1647, was tried in Connecticut. The method 
was, to tie the thumb of the right hand to the great toe of the 
left foot, and draw the victims through a horse-pond. If they 
floated, they were witches ; if they sank, they were in all likeli- 
hood drowned. The account of these Connecticut women is, 
that they “ swam like a cork.” 

In 1670 Mary Webster, of Hadley, was examined at North- 
ampton, sent to Boston, and acquitted. On her return to Had- 
ley, a mob of young men dragged her out of her house, hung 
her up till she was almost dead, let her down, rolled her in the 
snow, and left her. A similar scene was enacted at Great 
Paxton, a village within sixty miles of London, in the year 
1808, on a poor woman named Ann Izard, accused of bewitch- 
ing three girls. 

From 1652 to the time of the great outbreak in Salem the 
courts of Essex County in Massachusetts were constantly in- 
vestigating alleged cases of witchcraft. John Godfrey, of An- 
dover, was cried out upon in 1659, One witness swore, that, 
six or seven years before, being in the first seat in the gallery 
of the meeting-house in Rowley, he did see in the second seat 
one whom he believed was John Godfrey, yawning ; and while 
opening his mouth, so yawning, did see a small teat under his 
tongue. In 1669 there was another case of a female physician 
charged with witchcraft by a regular practitioner. Goody 
Burt, a widow, was accused by Philip Reed, physician, of pro- 
ducing cures which could be accounted for by no natural cause. 
She practised in Salem, Lynn, and Marblehead. In 1679 the 
family of William Morse, of Newbury, was disturbed in a 


* Hist, of Mass., Vol. II. p. 23, Salem Edition, 1795. 
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strange manner. The case gave rise to many examinations 
and much evidence. 

Mr. Peabody says: * “ After the execution of Mrs. Hibbins 
in 1655 [1656] the taste for such scenes had abated, and it 
was not till Cotton Mather, in 1685, published an account of 
several cases of witchcraft, that such fears and fancies re- 
vived.” But, though we have given only an incomplete sketch 
of the early witch proceedings in New England, it is enough 
to show that the colonies were in a constant ferment, from 
supposed diabolical agency, for more than forty years before 
1692. In every community there were suspicions and accusa- 
tions which never came to a public examination. The same 
disturbance had existed to a still greater extent in England and 
throughout Europe. With persons actuated simply by malice, 
the easiest method of annoying a neighbor, or of ridding a com- 
munity of a pestilent old woman, was by setting on foot a 
charge of witchcraft against them. English books relating to 
this subject were very numerous, and constituted the light 
reading of the day. Everybody knew how a witch ought to 
behave; and some of their pranks afforded young people of 
unregenerate minds agreeable recreation after their unsavory 
tasks over the Cambridge Platform and the Westminster Con 
fession of Faith. Hutchinson says of these books : — 


“ Not many years before [1681], Glanvil published his Witch Sto- 
ries in England ; Perkins and other Nonconformists were earlier ; but 
the great authority was that of Sir Matthew Hale, revered in New 
England, not only for his knowledge of law, but for his gravity and 
piety. The trial of the witches in Suffolk was published in 1684. All 
these books were in New England; and the conformity between the 
behavior of Goodwin's children and most of the supposed bewitched at 
Salem and the behavior of those in England is so exact as to leave no 
room to doubt the stories had been read by the New England persons 
themselves, or had been told to them by others who had read them. 
Indeed, this conformity, instead of giving suspicion, was urged in con- 
firmation of the truth of both: the Old England demons and the New 
being so much alike. The Court justified themselves from books of law, 





* Life of Mather, p. 281. 
t It is to be regretted that Mr. Peabody did not give the title of this publication 
of Mr. Mather’s in 1685, for it is one we have never seen or heard of. 
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and the authorities of Keble, Dalton, and other lawyers then of the first 
character, who lay down rules of conviction as absurd and dangerous 
as any which were practised in New England.” — Hist. of Mass., Vol. 
II. p. 27. 

One who has never examined this point would be surprised 
at the number of witch books printed in England from the 
accession of James I. in 1603 to the deposition of James LI. 
in 1688. Some one has said, with more wit than historical 
accuracy, that ‘“ Witchcraft and Kingeraft came in and went 
out with the Stuarts.” Among their authors and sponsors 
were some of the most eminent men of the kingdom, — 
Richard Baxter, Sir Thomas Browne, Sir Matthew Hale, Rob- 
ert Boyle, Joseph Glanvil, John Gaule, William Perkins, and 
Richard Bernard. These names were constantly quoted at the 
trials, and in the writings of that period. 

The writings of Gaule, Perkins, and Bernard, though adopt- 
ing in full the popular theory of diabolical agency, had a bene- 
ficial influence in mitigating the evils of the delusion. They 
defined the kind of evidence necessary to convict a witch. 
They declared against the admission of “ spectral testimony.” 
They proved that the Devil often, for his own wicked purposes, 
performed his deeds of darkness through the agency of inno- 
cent and virtuous persons. This theory was an immense 
advance on the one maintained at, the trials before Sir Mat- 
thew Hale,— that the Devil could employ only the spectres of 
such persons as were in league with him. The clergy of New 
England accepted the theory of these writers: the magistrates 
rejected it, and held to that laid down by Sir Matthew Hale. 
These two theories were the great questions in debate at that 
time, and all the evils at Salem grew out of the position taken 
by the magistrates. 

The clergy maintained, and referred to Perkins and Bernard 
as their authorities, that, in the trial of any alleged case of 
witchcraft, the question was not whether the accused had done 
acts which in themselves were preternatural, but whether he 
or she was a willing agent,— in other words, whether a 
compact had been made with Satan. The compact must not 
be assumed ; it must be proved by legal evidence. But how, 
on such a theory, could a case of witchcraft be proved? No 
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spectral evidence must be admitted; for spectral evidence is 
the “ Devil’s testimony,” who is a liar from the beginning. 
The evidence of a confessed witch must also be excluded. The 
evidence must be strictly human, — that is, what a person, in the 
use of his ordinary faculties, and in their ordinary operation, 
has seen or known, without any supernatural or preternatural 
assistance, either from God or the Devil. A person confessing 
himself to be a witch thereby acknowledges that he has re- 
nounced God and Jesus Christ, and has entered into the ser- 
vice of the Evil One. How can a person so confessing take a 
legal oath, or, in any respect, be a competent witness? These 
writers assert that a trial for witchcraft must be conducted by 
the same rules of law as a trial for murder or burglary. The 
testimony of a person who admitted that he had entered into a 
league with the Devil to work all manner of wickedness would 
not be received in a case of petty larceny. Why, then, should 
it be accepted in a case of witchcraft, which is a capital offence ? 
They claim that the rules of a trial for witchcraft, if they vary 
from those in other capital charges, should be even more rigid ; 
because we are dealing with something df which we know but 
little, except that it is the greatest of crimes, and that the 
Devil is mixed up in the affair in some unaccountable way, and 
will cheat us, if he can. 

How, then, inquired their opponents, can a witch be convicted ? 
No one ever saw the Devil make a contract with a man,or a 
witch “ sign his book.” If these rules of evidence are observed, 
the witches will all escape punishment.— God forbid! these 
judicious writers replied. Bue that is not your affair, nor ours. 
If we try them, it must be by the rules of justice and the laws 
of England ; otherwise, we are “ playing blind-man’s-buff with 
the Devil in the dark,” and we shall surely get the worst of it. 
We shall put to death innocent persons, and may suffer the 
same penalty ourselves, which we shall richly deserve, if we 
try, convict, and execute the accused by illegal methods. 

They went so far as to question the validity of a confession. 
The case must be inquired into. Was the person who con- 
fessed in his right mind? Had no diabolical agency been 
exerted upon him? Had he not been influenced by promises 
or threats “to sign the book”? If not in his right mind, or if 
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he had been influenced by the Devil, the confession was to be 
set aside, the plea of “* Not guilty” entered, and the case dis- 
posed of as if there had been no confession. If otherwise, and 
if he had done acts clearly of a diabolical nature, he was, in the 
eye of the law, guilty of witchcraft ; and the best disposition 
to make of such a person was to hang him. If then there was 
any mistake about it, the penalty was upon his own head for 
such unpardonable lying. 

On such reasoning it will readily be seen that witch trials 
would be very infrequent and very harmless affairs. And yet 
these writers, judged by our modern standards, were very 
credulous and superstitious persons. The narrative we have 
quoted from Winthrop’s Journal would not have seemed to 
them absurd or revolting. No intelligent person in those times 
rejected the theory of diabolical agency, unless he rejected also 
the authority of the Old and New Testaments, the existence 
of angels, and a life beyond the grave. A belief in witchcraft 
was essential to the maintenance of a Cliristian character. To 
express any doubts on the subject was to lay one’s self open 
to denunciation as a Sadducee,—a term of reproach which 
has lost the significance it then had. 

No one within the pale of the Christian Church had then 
written or spoken against the reality of witchcraft. By tak- 
ing an individual of a past generation out of his relations with 
his own times, and putting him upon the background of mod- 
ern civilization and refinement, and then reproaching him with 
opinions and practices now shown to be erroneous, but which 
he shared in common with all his contemporaries, it is very 
easy to make any character appear ridiculous, and even culpa- 
ble. But this is not the historical method of dealing with the 
reputations of men of a former age. We of the present shall 
need a more charitable interpretation of our own opinions 
and acts on the part of those who follow us. Did the man 
act well his part with the light he had? Did he, in a time 
of intense excitement, when life and reputation were at stake, 
act with reference to his duty to God, and in charity to his 
fellow-men ? 

We have set forth with some minuteness the theories of such 
writers as Perkins and Bernard, because we are to meet these 
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names as authorities in the progress of our investigation. 
When the Governor and Council asked the advice of the clergy 
of Boston and the vicinity, in June, 1692, those ministers ad- 
vised — and Cotton Mather drew up the advice — that “ there 
is need of very critical and exquisite caution,” and recom- 
mended “ that the directions given by such judicious writers 
as Perkins and Bernard may be observed.” Both the Mathers 
adopted the theory of these writers, and frequently made ref- 
erences to, and quotations from them. But we shall recur to 
this matter in another connection. 

We now come to consider the first case of witchcraft in 
which Cotton Mather was concerned, and of which Mr. Upham 
says,* “there is reason to believe that it originated the de- 
lusion in Salem.” As the case is one of much importance, we 
shall allow Governor Hutchinson, who knew some of the par- 
ties concerned, and had conversed with others who were eye- 
witnesses, to relate the main incidents. 


“In 1688 began a more alarming instance than any which had pre- 
ceeded it. Four of the children of John Goodwin, a grave man and a 
good liver at the north part of Boston, were generally believed to be 
bewitched. I have often heard persons who were of the neighborhood 
speak of the great consternation it occasioned. The children were all 
remarkable for ingenuity of temper, had been religiously educated, and 
were thought to be without guile. The eldest was a girl of thirteen or 
fourteen years. She had charged a laundress [one Glover] with taking 
away some of the family linen. The mother of the laundress was one 
of the wild Irish, of bad character, and gave the girl harsh language, 
soon after which she fell into fits, which were said to have something 
diabolical in them. One of her sisters and two brothers followed her 
example, and, it is said, were tormented in the same part of their 
bodies, at the same time, although kept in separate apartments, and 
ignorant of each other's complaint. Sometimes they would be deaf, 
then dumb, then blind; and sometimes all these disorders together 
would come upon them. Their tongues would be drawn down their 
throats, then pulled out upon:their chins. Their jaws, necks, shoul- 
ders, elbows, and all their joints, would appear to be dislocated, 
and they would make most piteous outcries of burnings, of being cut 
with knives, beat, ete., and the marks of wounds were aiterwards to be 


seen. The ministers of Bo-ton and Charlestown kept a day of fasting 


* History, Vol. I. p. 459. 
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and prayer at the troubled house, afte» which the youngest child made 
no more complaints. The others persevered, and the magistrates then 
interposed, and the old woman was apprehended ; but, upon examina- 
tion, would neither confess nor deny, and appeared to be disordered in 
her senses. Upon the report of physicians that she was compos mentis, 
she was executed, declaring at her death the children should not be 
relieved. The eldest, after this, was taken into a minister’s [Mr. 
Mather’s] family, where at first she behaved orderly, but after some 
time fell into her fits. ‘The account of her affliction is in print [Math- 
er’s “ Memorable Providences,” 1689] ; some things are mentioned as ex- 
traordinary, which tumblers are taught every day to perform ; others are 
more natural; but it was a time of great credulity.” — Hist. of Mass., 
Vol. IL. pp. 24-26. 


In his Lectures, 1831, which have given the cue to all subse- 
quent writers, Mr. Upham states, as an historical fact, that the 
roodwin case “was brought about by his [Cotton Mather’s] 
management.” * Now if Mr. Upham had not read the little 
evidence there is in this case, he was chargeable with a negli- 
gence and recklessness of statement which we do not like to 
characterize, in thus assailing the reputation of a member 
of his own profession, who was not living to make answer. 
If he had read the evidence, but the case is not a sup- 
posable one: no one who knows Mr. Upham will for a mo- 
ment imagine that he would consciously make a misstate- 
ment, or suppress any evidence which he deemed essential to 
a proper estimate of a character of which he was treating. We 
think it proper to make this explicit avowal here, for we shall 
often have occasion to question his facts and scrutinize his au- 
thorities, as well as challenge his reasoning. There is no more 
unsafe and perilous task than the writing of history with a 
theory to maintain. If a preconceived opinion be strong and 
active, it must be controlled by no common love of truth and 
justice, not to render the person holding it disqualified even 
for the examination of authorities. Everything which comes 
under his eye only strengthens his opinion. The case seems 
to him so plain that he considers it unnecessary to look up 
rare and forgotten pamphlets, and pore over musty manu- 
scripts in the obscure chirography of two centuries ago, for 





* Lectures, p. 107. 
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the purpose of verifying a date, or explaining the motives of 
a person on whom he ig to pass judgment. 

Mr. Upham can soeatione seen “* Some Few Remarks upon 
a Scandalous Book by one Robert Calef,’ Boston, 1701, which 
was written by the parishioners of the Second Boston Church, 
as a reply to Calef’s charges against Mr. Mather; neither can 
he have seen * Some Miscellany Observations on the Present 
Debates respecting Witchcrafts,” 1692, nor Increase Mather’s 
‘** Cases of Conscience concerning Witchcrafts,’ 1693 ; for, if 
he had seen these very important tracts, he would, with his 
integrity of purpose, have quoted from them the evidence to 
upset his whole theory. But he has read Cotton Mather’s 
Diary, which is full of penitential confessions, and acknowl- 
edgments to himself and his Maker of manifold transgres- 
sions, —of pride, vanity, hardness of heart, imprudent zeal, 
and unworthiness in his Master’s service. These confessions 
Mr. Upham regards as historical evidence. Such a use of 
the confessional, we believe, is not common with historical 
writers. Before such a touchstone any devout man who keeps 
a diary will inevitably fall; since, the more devout he is, the 
more sel{-depreciatory will be his confessions. Under this test 
the Apostle to the Gentiles himself becomes “the chief of 
sinners.” 

No historian has a moral right to assail the character of a 
man who bore a good reputation in his day, without an ex- 
haustive and candid examination of authorities. Such an ex- 
amination we shall show that Mr. Upham has not made in 
the case of Cotton Mather, and that he has used the facts 
which have come under his observation with a strong bias 
against Mr. Mather as a man of integrity and veracity. Mr. 
Upham does not bring a particle of evidence or quote a sin- 
gle authority in proof of his allegation that the Goodwin case 
“was brought about by Cotton Mather’s management,” — an 
allegation which he accompanies by others equally unsupported. 
He says : — 

“ Dr. Cotton Mather aspired to be considered the great champion of 
the Church, and the most successful combatant against the Prince of 
the Power of the Air. He seems to have longed for an opportunity to 
signalize himself in this particular kind of warfare, and repeatedly en- 
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deavored to get up a delusion of this kind in Boston. An instance of 
witchcraft was brought about by his management in 1688. There is 
some ground for suspicion that he was instrumental in causing the delu- 
sion in Salem ; at any rate, he took a leading part in conducting it.” — 
Lectures, pp. 106, 107. 


The same statements, in almost the same words, he repro- 
duces in his History.* 

Mr. John Goodwin, the father of the afflicted children, told 
the story of his domestic trials, over his own name, in Mather’s 
‘“ Memorable Providences,” 1689, page 46. He describes how 
the first child was taken, then a second, and, later, two others. 
Friends were called in, and afterwards physicians; but no re- 
lief came. He then says: — 


“ Now I considering my affliction to be more than ordinary, it did cer- 
tainly call for more than ordinary prayer. I acquainted Mr. Allen, Mr. 
Moody, Mr. Willard, and Mr. C. Mather, the four ministers of the 
town, with it, and Mr. Morton, of Charlestown, earnestly desiring them 
that they, with some other praying people of God, would meet at my 
house, and there be earnest with God on the behalf of myself and my 
children.” 


Did Mr. Mather have anything to do with the case before he 
was called in, with four other clergymen, after the affair had 
been going on for some time, and physicians and sympathizing 
friends had given no relief? Mr. Upham must show this, or 
his accusation fails. 

Twelve years afterwards, Robert Calef, between whom and 
Mr. Mather a personal quarrel existed, and many bitter words 
had passed, published his ‘‘ More Wonders of the Invisible 
World,” in which he says (p. 152): “ Mr. Cotton Mather was 
the most active and forward of any minister in the country 
in these [Goodwin] matters, taking home one of the chil- 
dren, and managing such intrigues with that child, and, after, 
printing such an account of the whole in his “* Memorable Prov- 
idences,”’ as conduced much to the kindling those flames that 
in Sir William’s time threatened the devouring this country.” 
We shall in another place speak of the value to be set upon 
Calef’s statements respecting Mr. Mather. Soon after Calef’s 


* Vol. IL. p. 366. 
VOL. CVIII. — NO. 223. 23 
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book appeared, the parishioners of Mr. Mather took up this 
accusation, and in *“* Some Few Remarks,” 1701, which Mr. 
Upham has never seen, proved it to be a downright falsehood. 
One of the seven persons who prepared the reply was John 
Goodwin, the father of the children. He makes, over his own 
name, a further statement, which we give entire. 


“ Let the world be informed, that, when one of my children had been 
laboring under sad circumstances from the Invisible World for about 
a quarter of a year, 1 desired the ministers of Boston, with Charles- 
town, to keep a day of prayer at my house, if so be deliverance might 
be obtained. Mr. Cotton Mather was the last of the ministers that I 
spoke to on that occasion, and though, by reason of some necessary 
business, he could not attend, yet he came to my house in the morning 
of that day, and tarried about half an hour, and went to prayer with us 
before any other minister came. Never before had I the least acquaint- 
ance with him. About two or three months after this, I desired that 
another day of prayer might be kept by the aforesaid ministers, which 
accordingly they did, and Mr. Cotton Mather was then present. But 
he never gave me the least advice, neither face to face nor by way of 
epistles, neither directly nor indirectly ; but the motion of going to the 
authority was made to me by a minister of a neighboring town, now 
departed ;* and matters were managed by me, in prosecution of the 
supposed criminal, wholly without the advice of any minister or lawyer, 
or any other person. The ministers would now and then come to visit 
my distressed family, and pray with and for them, among which Mr. 
Cotton Mather would now and then come, and go to prayer with us. 
Yet all that time he never advised me to anything concerning the 
law, or trial of the accused person; but after that wicked woman had 
been condemned about a fortnight, Mr. Cotton Mather invited one of 
my children to his house; and within a day or two after that the 


woman was executed.” 
“JOHN GOODWIN.” 


The writers of ‘Some Few Remarks” then say : — 


“ Now behold how active and forward Mr. Mather was in transacting 
the affairs relating to this woman, and be astonished that ever any one 
should go to insinuate such things to the world as are known by most 
that ever heard of those afflicted children to be so far different from 
the truth.” 


* Probably Mr. John Baily, of Watertown, who died December, 1697. 
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Cotton Mather, according to his custom with all prisoners 
visited the Glover woman twice after her condemnation, — not 
in the spirit of an inquisitor, but as a spiritual adviser. She 
never denied to him the guilt of witchcraft; but as to her con- 
fessions about confederacies with the Devil, she only said that 
she used to be at meetings at which her prince and four more 
were present. She told him who the four persons were, and 
as to her prince, “ her account plainly was that he was the 
Devil.” Mr. Mather asked her many questions, in reply to 
which, after a long silence, she said she would fain give full 
answers, but they would not let her. They? Who are they ? 
She replied, that they were her spirits, or her saints. He ad- 
vised her to break her covenant with hell. She answered, that 
he spoke a very reasonable thing, but she could not do it. He 
offered to pray with her, and asked her to pray for herself. She 
replied, that she could not, unless her spirits would give her 
leave. ‘* However,” he said, “ against her will I prayed with 
her, which, if it were a fault, it was in excess of pity.” 

Mr. Mather never revealed the names of the persons whom 
she, or others, accused; “for,” said he,* “we should be very 
tender in such relation, lest we wrong the reputation of the 
innocent by stories not enough inquired into.” ‘I cannot re- 
sist the conviction,” says Mr. Upham,f “ that he looked upon 
the occurrences in the Salem trials with secret pleasure, and 
would have been glad to have had them repeated in Bos- 
ton.”” Why, then, did not Mr. Mather divulge the names of 
the persons accused by the Glover woman? He had the mat- 
ter entirely in his own hands, and could have indulged the de- 
sire here ascribed to him to his heart’s content. But we know 
he did not manifest such a spirit; and we are forced to inquire 
hy what methods of historical investigation Mr. Upham pro- 
ceeds, when he makes such assertions without examination of 
the important documents here adduced. 

These Goodwin children performed some strange pranks. 
“They would fly like geese, and be carried through the air, 
having but just their toes now and then on the ground. One 
of them, in the house of a kind neighbor and gentleman (Mr. 
Willis), flew the length of a room about twenty feet, none see- 


* Mem. Prov., p. 13. t History, Vol. IL. p. 370. 
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ing her feet all the way touch the floor.” They threw them- 
selves down stairs, and jumped into the fire and into the wa- 
ter. Their dangers and deliverances were so many as to cause 
the kind-hearted narrator “ to consider whether the little ones 
had not their angels, in the plain sense of our Saviour’s in- 
timation.” At family prayers they would “ roar and shriek 
and holla,” to drown the voice of devotion. ‘“ In short,” says 
Mr. Mather, “no good thing must then be endured near those 
children, who (while they are themselves) do love every good 
thing in a measure that proclaims in them the fear of God.” 

Mr. Mather took one of these pests to his own house, where 
he kept her during the autumn and winter of 1688-89. He 
endured from her all manner of annoyance and vexation, but 
not a word of reproach or complaint did he utter. For a time 
“she applied herself not only to acts of industry, but to piety, 
as she had been no stranger to.”’ Then of a sudden she would 
cry, “ They have found me out!” and go into fits. 

She stated that they (her spirits) brought to her an invisi- 
ble horse. She would throw herself in a riding position into a 
chair and gallop about the room, “ the bystanders not perceiv- 
ing that she was moved by her feet upon the floor, for often they 
touched it not.’”’ Sometimes she would be carried from the 
chair oddly about the room, in the posture of a riding-woman. 
A spectator once asked her if she could ride up the stairs. 
She thought she could, and the next time the horse came, “ to 
our admiration she rode (that is, was tossed as one that rode) 
up the stairs.” 

Speaking of her being able to read some books and not oth- 
ers, Mr. Mather says: “1 was not insensible that this girl’s 
capacity to read, or incapacity to read, was no test; therefore 
I did not proceed much further in.this fanciful business, not 
knowing what snares the devils might lay for us in these trials.” 

So the winter wore away, with a recurrence at intervals of 
these strange actions, some absurd, others curious, and all 
entertaining. 

Mr. Mather concludes by saying that the story is all made up 
of wonders, but that he has related nothing but what he believes 
to be true; and he hopes his neighbors have long thought that 
he has “ otherwise learned Christ than to lie unto the world.” 
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“ Yea,” he declares, “there is, I believe, scarce any one particular in 
this narrative which more than one credible witness will not be ready 
to make oath unto. The things of most concernment in it were before 
many critical observers, and all sorts of persons that had a mind to sat- 
isfy themselves. I do now publish the history, while the thing is-fresh 
and new; and I challenge all men to detect so much as one designed 
falsehood, yea, so much as one important mistake, from the egg to the 
apple of it. Iam resolved after this never to use but just one grain of 
patience with any man that shall go to impose upon me a denial of devils 
or of witches. I shall count that man ignorant who shall suspect; but I 
shall count him downright impudent, if he asserts the non-existence of 
things which we have had such palpable convictions of.” — Mem. Prov. 
p-. 40. 

No edition of the “ Memorable Providences”’ has been issued 
since the London reprint of 1691, with a Preface by Mr. Rich- 
ard Baxter, in which he states that “this great instance 
cometh with such full, convincing evidence, that he must be a 
very obdurate Sadducee that will not believe it.” Mr. Baxter 
quoted from it largely in his * Certainty of the World of Spir- 
its,” 1691, and was in the habit of recommending his hearers to 
buy it. Both editions are now very rare, and cost their weight 
in gold. Its republication at this time would be a contribution 
to the literature of Spiritualism. 

In Mr. Upham’s view, the Goodwin affair had a very impor- 
tant relation to the Salem troubles. Cotton Mather “ got up” 
this case ; this case “* got up”’ the Salem cases ; therefore Cotton 
Mather “ got up” Salem Witchcraft. This is the argument 
concisely stated. It is proper, therefore, to inquire what there 
was in Mr. Mather’s practice with the Goodwin children that 
foreshadowed the shocking scenes at Salem. His whole con- 
duct in this transaction — call it credulous and superstitious, 
if the reader will— was marked with kindness, patience, and 
Christian charity towards the accused, the afflicted children, 
their friends, and four poor wretches, who, if the affair had 
been in other hands, might have come under condemnation. 
He had a method of his own for the treatment, of witcheraft 
and possession. He believed in the power of prayer. The 
Almighty Sovereign was his Father, and had promised to hear 
and answer his petitions. He had often tested this promise, 
and had found it faithful and sure. Some will call such 
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faith as his credulity and superstition; but this was Cotton 
Mather’s method. He applies it to the cases in question. 
The children all recover. He deems it an act of grace in 
answer to prayer. He writes his “‘ Memorable Providences” 
to prove two propositions: 1. That witchcraft is a reality, and 
2. To illustrate the proper method of treating it. In his intro- 
ductory note “ To the Reader” he says: ‘ Prayer is the pow- 
erful and effectual remedy against the malicious practices of 
devils and those that covenant with them’’; and concludes 
the narrative as he began, with these words: “ All that I 
have now to publish is, that Prayer and Faith was the thing 
which drove the devils from the children; and | am to bear 
this testimony unto the world: That the Lord is nigh to all 
them who call upon Him in truth, and that blessed are all they 
that wait for Him.” * 

The peculiarity of the Salem cases was, that the managers 
hanged their witches, and the more victims they hanged the 
more the delusion spread. Cotton Mather, on the other hand, 
prayed with and for his bewitched ones, exorcised the demons 
(as he supposed), saved the children, suppressed the names 
of those accused, and put a stop to all further proceedings. 
Hutchinson says:} “ The children returned to their ordinary 
behavior, lived to an adult age, made profession of religion, 
and the affliction they had been under they publicly declared 
to be one motive to it. One of them I knew many years after. 
She had the character of a very sober, virtuous woman, and 
never made any acknowledgment of fraud in the transac- 
tion.” Mr. John Goodwin and his wife Martha united with 
Mr. Mather’s church, May 25, 1690. Before this their rela- 
tions had been with the church at Charlestown. The four 
children were subsequently admitted to Mr. Mather’s church. 
Nathaniel Goodwin, the eldest of the sons, July 22, 1728, took 
out letters of administration on Cotton Mather’s estate. 

This is a record which requires no apology. Can Mr. Up- 
ham suggest any improvement in Cotton Mather’s management 
of a witch case? Why do we not find some of these facts in 
his History? Would Cotton Mather, who had a method of his 
own, which he had practised with eminent success, and for the 





* Mem. Prov., p. 44. t Hist. of Mass., Vol. II. p. 26. 
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purpose of illustrating and commending it to the world had 
written a book, have instigated, and taken a “ secret pleasure ” 
in, the detestable methods pursued at Salem, unless he had 
been himself bewitched? This charge is the corner-stone on 
which the whole fabric of Mr. Upham’s misrepresentations of 
Cotton Mather rests. If this crumbles, the whole must fall. 


“The wise and learned of his [Cotton Mather’s] day, and before it, 
had faith in judicial astrology; but of this he ventures boldly to ex- 
press his scepticism, —a remarkable fact, certainly, considering his repu- 
tation for unbounded credulity. So, too, he rejected all kind of charms 
and incantations and exorcisms, all vulgar antidotes to witchcraft and 
the common machinery of magic, and ridiculed the notion, not now out 
of belief, that a seventh son is born with extraordinary qualities. The 
only weapon with which he sought to resist the powers of evil, or con- 
trol them, was the arm of the law, or, what he preferred to that, prayer 
and fasting.” —S. F. Haven, North American Review, Vol. LI. p. 11. 


Mr. Upham and Mr. Peabody* uniformly speak of Cotton 
Mather at this period of his life as Dr. Mather, a title which 
recalls to the reader the mature and majestic face, the flowing 
wig, the clerical bands, and the silk robe depicted in the well- 
known portrait. Mr. Mather received his degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from the University of Glasgow in 1710, when he was 
forty-seven years of age, and it was near this time, probably, 
that the portrait was painted. But at the time he “ got up” 
the Goodwin case he was only twenty-five years old, and, con- 
sidering his youth ard inexperience, we think his conduct in 
the matter entitles him to great praise. Though a boy in 
years, he was a prodigy in talent and erudition. At the age of 
eleven years and six months, when he entered Harvard Col- 
lege, he had read Cicero, Terence, Ovid, and Virgil, and wrote 
Latin with freedom. He had read through his Greek Testa- 
ment, and had commenced the study of Homer, Isocrates, and 
the Hebrew Grammar. In college he mastered the Hebrew, 
and composed treatises on logic and physic, besides prosecuting 
the usual curriculum of collegiate studies. Almost any other 
boy would have been ruined by the compliments and flattery 
lavished upon him. When he took his first degree at the age 


* Mr. Peabody (p. 225) says: “ Little did the venerable doctor think,” etc. The 
venerable doctor was twenty-nine years of age! and was no doctor at all. 
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of fifteen, President Oakes addressed him in Latin to this 
effect : — . 


“Cotton Mather! What a name! I confess, my hearers, I have 
erred; I should have said, What names! I shall say nothing of his 
father (since I am unwilling to praise him to his face) ; but if he should 
represent and illustrate the piety, learning, elegant culture, solid judg- 
ment, prudence, and dignity of his most eminent grandfathers, John 
Cotton and Richard Mather, he will bear away every prize; and in 
this youth I trust Cotton and Mather, names so eminent, will unite and 
live again.” 

He was admitted a freeman and began to preach at the age 
of seventeen. The facility with which he acquired languages 
was remarkable. At twenty-five years of age he could write 
in seven languages, one of them the Iroquois. Proud of his 
ancestry and his attainments, the wonder is that we find so 
much in his character that is charitable, affectionate, and 
lovely.* His great aim in life was to do good. His intense 
application to study left him but little time to mingle in the 
common pursuits of life, and hence his knowledge of ordinary 
human nature was less than that of many men with inferior 
abilities. He was doubtless the most brilliant man of his day 


in New England. Within the last forty years, however, there 
has grown up a fashion, among our historical writers, of defam- 
ing his character and underrating his productions. For a spe- 
cimen of these attacks the reader is referred to a “ Supposed 
Letter from Rev. Cotton Mather, D. D.,” + with comments on 
the same by James Savage. Meanwhile his writings have been 


* As an illustration of these qualities, we give an extract from a letter of Cotton 
Mather to John Saffin, an old man with many domestic troubles, dated July 19, 
1710. 

“ All former and crooked things must be buried. There must be no repeating of 
matters which never can be exactly rectified. There is a Scotch proverb, that you 
must keep to, — By-gones be by-gones, and fair play for the time to come. Do the 
part of a gentleman. Cheerfully entertain the reputable character of a miles emeritus. 
Repose is the milk of old age. No more earth now, Sir, but ali for heaven! You 
must lay aside all bitterness ; and the more bravely you forgive all real or supposed 
injuries, the more sweetly you will be prepared for the consolations of your own for- 
giveness. Good Sir, throw all embitterments into a grave before you go into your 
own.” — Mass. Hist. Coll., Vol. XXI. pp. 137-139. 

Saffin died a few days after the date of this letter (29th July, 1710), at Bristol, 
RK. I. 

t Mass. Hist. Coll., Vol. XXXII. p, 122. 
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more and more sought for, and their cost is now so great, with 
the exception of such as have keen reprinted, as to put them 
beyond the reach of all but wealthy collectors. One of our 
best living historical writers, in a public address, speaks of the 
“ Magnalia”’ as an “ historical medley which is beneath criti- 
cism in any point of view.” * This writer, nevertheless, has 
drawn upon it largely in making his own books. Mr. Peabody 
says: *“ The Magnalia has fallen into disrepute with those who 
read for instruction. Its value is not to be estimated by its 
usefulness, but by the more doubtful standard of its oddity and 
its age.’ | And again: “ His works are of a kind which were 
attractive in their day, but now sleep in repose, where even the 
antiquary seldom disturbs them.” ~ Yet no student of New 
England history can dispense with the “ Magnalia.” The orig- 
inal edition of 1702, published at one pound, will now bring ten 
pounds, and it has twice been reprinted within the present cen- 
tury. Mr. Mather’s other books and tracts, numbering nearly 
four hundred, were never so much prized by collectors as to- 
day. Many of them will command their weight in sovereigns. 
It is not, however, with his general character, or the merit of 
his writings, that we are at present concerned, but with his 
alleged connection with Salem Witchcraft. 

It seems never to have occurred to Mr. Upham that the name 
of Cotton Mather does not once appear in Governor Hutch- 
inson’s account of the Salem delusion, — and yet he says: § 
“ Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts is, perhaps, the most 
valuable authority on the subject. He enjoyed an advantage 
over any other writer before, since, or hereafter, so far as re- 
lates to the witchcraft proceedings in 1692 ; for he had access 
to all the records and documents connected with it, a great 
part of which have subsequently been lost or destroyed. His 
treatment of that particular topic is more satisfactory than can 
elsewhere be found.” This statement we fully indorse. How, 
then, can Mr. Upham explain the circumstance, that Hutchin- 
son, having all the original documents, and being the most 
valuable authority on the subject, should nevertheless omit 
to mention the agency, or even the name, of the alleged chief 


* Mass. Hist. Coll., Vol. XXIX. p. 173. t Ibid., p. 349. 
t Life of Mather, p. 269. § History, Vol. I. p. 415. 
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actor ?— Again, Thomas Brattle, the Treasurer of Harvard 
College, (not William Brattle, a merchant of Boston, as Mr. 
Upham states,*) wrote, at the time, an account of Salem 
Witchcraft. He was a candid and impartial writer, a stanch 
unbeliever in the methods pursued at Salem, personally ac- 
quainted with the prominent individuals engaged, and an au- 
thority whom Mr. Upham never mentions but with approval. 
Mr. Brattle gives the names of other persons, — both of those 
who incited and abetted, and those who utterly disapproved 
and denounced the proceedings, — but he never once mentions 
Cotton Mather. He gives the initials “ C. M.” in one strange 
connection (if Mr. Upham’s theory be true), and has some 
remarks, of a still more surprising character, concerning “a 
Rev. person of Boston” (which will be considered in another 
part of this inquiry); but he seems to have been wholly un- 
conscious of the iniquity which Cotton Mather was committing. 

It ought to have occurred to Mr. Upham that he has suf- 
ficiently accounted for the origin of the Salem proceedings 
without laying any portion of the responsibility upon Cotton 
Mather. He assigns as causes: 1. The general prevalence of 
erroneous opinions respecting diabolical agency, as well in 
England as in this country ; 2. The parish troubles in Salem 
Village, to which he devotes much space; 3. The Indian ser- 
vants of Mr. Parris, who taught the afflicted children their 
tricks; 4. The intrigue and malice of Mr. Parris; 5. The 
family and neighborhood feuds of the village; 6. The stolid 
credulity of the local magistrates, Hathorne and Curwin; 7. 
The infatuation of the judges in admitting spectral testimony, 
and adhering to the dogma that the Devil could act only 
through willing confederates. These would seem to be suffi- 
cient to account for the origin of the Salem delusion. Cotton 
Mather had no connection with these incidents, and he had no 
opinions on witchcraft that were not held by all the clergy of 
the land. The storm was raised, the jails of the county were 
filled, persons had confessed themselves to be witches and 
were accusing others, and the whole community was in an 
uproar, before Cotton Mather’s name appears legitimately in 
the tragedy. 





* History, Vol. II. p. 450. 
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“Stoughton was in full sympathy with Cotton Mather, 
whose influence had been used in procuring his appointment 
over Danforth.” * The Chief Justice, indeed, was in full sym- 
pathy with Mr. Mather as a friend, but not in the methods of 
trying alleged witches. Their opinions on this subject were 
diametrically opposed. Stoughton admitted spectral testi- 
mony against the accused; + Mather, in his writings on the 
subject, denounced it as illegal, uncharitable, and cruel. All 
the judicial murders at Salem grew out of the acceptance of 
this rule by the Court. All questions in debate at the time, 
concerning the trial of witches, centred in this: “* What sort 
of evidence shall be taken?” Everybody believed in witch- 
craft, and in punishing witches; but some persons, and among 
them Mr. Mather, believed in trying them by legal methods. 

Mr. Upham says: ¢ “I know nothing more artful and jesuit- 
ical than his attempt, in the following passage, to escape the 
odium that had been connected with the prosecutors: ‘ The 
world knows how many pages I have composed and published, 
and particular gentlemen in the government know how many 
letters | have written, to prevent the excessive credit of spectral 
accusations.’”? This statement, so far from being artful and 
jesuitical, was literally true, though Mr. Upham had never seen 
the evidence of it, which is to be found in a letter which Mr. 
Mather wrote to John Richards, one of the judges, and his own 
parishioner, May 31, 1692, three days before the trials com- 
menced at Salem. The letter is one of the “ Mather Papers,” 
for many years deposited with, and recently printed by, the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. Samuel Mather, in the “ Life 
of Cotton Mather,” 1729, page 44, makes mention of this letter 
as follows: ** Mr. Mather, for his part, was always afraid of pro- 
ceeding to convict and condemn any person as a confederate 
with afflicting demons upon so feeble an evidence as a spectral 
representation. Accordingly he ever testified against it, both 
publicly and privately ; and particularly in his Letter to the 
Judges he besought them that they would by no means admit 
it; and when a considerable assembly of ministers gave in 
their advice about the matter, he not only concurred with the 


* History, Vol. IT. p. 250. t Ibid., p. 356. 
} Lectures, p. 107; History, Vol. II. p. 367. 
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advice, but he drew it up.” A search for this letter, in a col- 
lection so well known as the “ Mather Papers,” would seem to 
be the first duty of an historian, before putting in print such a 
grave accusation, and repeating it thirty-six years later. It 
was the lack of such research that led Mr. Upham and his 
followers into many of their errors. In this letter Mr. Mather 
says : — 


“And yet I most humbly beg you, that, in the management of the 
affair in your most worthy hands, you do not lay more stress upon 
pure spectre testimony than it will bear. When you are satisfied, and 
have good, plain, legal evidence, that the demons which molest our poor 
neighbors do indeed represent such and such people to the sufferers, 
though this be a presumption, yet I suppose you will not reckon it a 
conviction, that the people so represented are witches to be imme- 
diately exterminated. It is very certain that the devils have repre- 
sented the shapes of persons not only innocent, but also very virtuous. 
Though I believe that the just God then ordinarily provides a way for 
the speedy vindication of the persons thus abused. 

“ Moreover, I do suspect that persons who have too much indulged 
themselves in malignant, envious, malicious ebullition of their souls 
may unhappily expose themselves to the judgment of being represented 
by devils, of whom they never had any vision, and with whom they 
have much less written any covenant. 

“T would say this: If, upon the bare supposal of a poor creature’s 
being represented by a spectre, too great a progress be made by the 
authority in ruining a poor neighbor so represented, it may be that 
a door may be thereby opened for the devils to obtain from the courts 
in the invisible world a license to proceed unto most hideous desolations 
upon the repute and repose of such as have yet been kept from the 
great transgression. Jf mankind have thus far once consented unto the 
credit of diabolical representation, the door is opened! Perhaps there 
are wise and good men that may be ready to style him that shall 
advance this caution a witch advocate ; but in the winding up, this cau- 
tion will certainly be wished for.” — Mass. Hist. Coll., 4th Series, Vol. 
VIII. pp. 392, 393. 


Mr. Mather, in this letter, expresses his full belief in the 
reality of witchcraft, and in the duty of the civil magistrates to 
discover, if possible, and extirpate, those who are guilty of it. 
But while fighting devils, he was full of compassion for poor 
afflicted mortals. 
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His advice was not adopted by the judges. The Court, which 
met June 2, after the trial and conviction of Bridget Bishop, 
finding that the excitement and the number of accused persons 
were increasing, took a recess till June 29. In the mean time 
the Governor and Council, in view of the alarming aspect of 
affairs, asked the advice of the ministers of Boston and the 
vicinity. As the advice of the ministers was drawn up by 
Cotton Mather, it becomes important evidence in this case, as 
well on his account as on that of his associates. Mr. Upham 
has never seen fit to print this paper; and as its import has 
been so often misstated, we give it in full. 

“The Return of several Ministers consulted by his Excellency and the 

Honorable Council, upon the present Witcherafts in Salem Village. 

“ Boston, June 15, 1692. 

“JT. The afflicted state of our poor neighbors that are now suffering 
by molestations from the Invisible World we apprehend so deplorable, 
that we think their condition calls for the utmost help of all persons in 
their several capacities. 

“II. We cannot but with all thankfulness acknowledge the success 
which the merciful God has given unto the sedulous and assiduous 
endeavors of our honorable rulers to detect the abominable witchcrafts 
which have been committed in the country ; humbly praying that the 
discovery of these mysterious and mischievous wickednesses may be 
perfected. 

“III. We judge that in the prosecution of these and all such witch- 
crafts there is need of very critical and exquisite caution, lest, by too 
much credality for things received only on the Devil’s authority, there 
be a door opened for a long train of miserable consequences, and Satan 
get an advantage over us; for we should not be ignorant of his devices. 

“IV. As in complaints upon witchcrafts there may be matters of 
inquiry which do not amount to matters of presumption, and there may 
be matters of presumption which may not be reckoned matters of con- 
viction, so "tis necessary that all proceedings thereabout be managed 
with an exceeding tenderness toward those that may be complained 
of, especially if they have been persons formerly of an unblemished 
reputation, 

“'V. When the first inquiry is made into the cireumstances of such 
as may lie under any just suspicion of witchcrafts, we could wish that 
there may be admitted as little as is possible of such noise, company, 
and openness as may too hastily expose them that are examined; and 
that there may nothing be used as a test for the trial of the suspected, 
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the lawfulness whereof may be doubted among the people of God; but 
that the directions given by such judicious writers as Perkins and 
Bernard be consulted in such a case. 

“VI. Presumptions whereupon persons may be committed, and much 
more convictions whereupon persons may be condemned as guilty of 
witchcrafts, ought certainly to be more considerable than barely the 
accused person being represented by a Spectre unto the afflicted ; inas- 
much as ’tis an undoubted and a notorious thing, that a demon may, by 
God’s permission, appear even to ill purposes in the shape of an inno- 
cent, yea, and a virtuous man. Nor can we esteem alterations made 
in the sufferers by a look or a touch of the accused to be infallible evi- 
dence of guilt, but frequently liable to be abused by the Devil's leger- 
demains. 

“VII. We know not whether some remarkable affronts given to the 
devils, by our disbelieving of those testimonies whose whole force and 
strength is from them alone, may not put a period unto the progress of 
the dreadful calamity begun upon us in the accusation of so many per- 
sons, whereof we hope some are yet clear from the great transgression 
laid unto their charge. 

“VIII. Nevertheless, we cannot but humbly recommend unto the 
Governor the speedy and vigorous prosecution of such as have ren- 
dered themselves obnoxious, according to the direction given in the 
laws of God and the wholesome statutes of the English nation for the 
detection of witchcrafts.” — INcREAsE Matuer’s Cases of Conscience, 
Postscript ; also Hutcuinson’s Hist. of Mass., Vol. Il. p. 52. 


Concerning this important document Mr. Upham prints only 
the following: “These reverend gentlemen, while urging in 
general terms the importance of caution and circumspection in 
the methods of examination, decidedly and earnestly recom- 
mended that the proceedings should be vigorously carried 
on; and they were, indeed, vigorously carried on.” * The Ad- 
vice, instead of urging caution in “ general terms,”’ was very 
specific in excluding spectral testimony, and evidence from 
alterations in the sufferers by the look and touch of the ac- 
cused, —in excluding noise, company, and bustle, — i» eoun- 
selling the judges to take the directions given by sui: judi- 
cious writers as Perkins and Bernard,—and in recommend- 
ing ‘an exceeding tenderness towards the accused, especially 
if they have borne an unblemished reputation.” These were 





* History, Vol. II. p. 268. 
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the very points on which the judges erred, and it is these 
errors that have made those scenes so memorable. Is that a 
fair statement which omits the essential and concluding por- 
tion of the last section? ‘In the laws of God and the whole- 
some statutes of the English nation” had a meaning in the 
minds of those ministers. The laws of God require two wit- 
nesses to prove the charge in a capital trial; the wholesome 
statutes of England demanded competent witnesses and legal 
evidence, even in a witch trial. Mr. Upham says: “ They rec- 
ommended that the proceedings should be vigorously carried 
on.” What proceedings? The word is not to be found in 
the Advice. The impression is left on the mind of the reader 
that the ministers indorsed the Salem proceedings, against 
which, in the principles it sets forth, the whoie paper is an 
earnest protest. One who brings such charges as the follow- 
ing might, in common justice, have given the profession to 
which he himself belonged the benefit of allowing the min- 
isters concerned to state their opinions in their own words: 
“ The intimate connection of Dr. Mather and other prominent 
ministers with the witchcraft delusion brought a reproach upon 
the clergy from which they have not yet recovered.” * The 
same observation is repeated in his History.¢ Mr. Quincy 
says: f¢ “ The guilt of the excesses and horrors consequent 
on that excitement rests, and ought to rest, heavily upon the 
leading divines and politicians of the colony at that period.” 
There was nothing in Cotton Mather’s connection with those 
“excesses and horrors”? for which any clergyman need hang 
his head. The ministers’ advice will be further noticed pres- 
ently. 

Cotton Mather believed that devils were concerned in the 
proceedings at Salem. If this be superstition, he was very 
superstitious. But not a sing’e person who held the faith of 
the Christian Church at that aay can be named who had any 
other belief. Calef, Brattle, and Pike, who are accredited by 
Mr. Upham with superior intelligence in opposing the Salem 
delusion, fully indorsed the popular theory as to the reality of 
witchcraft. We are free to confess, that, if there be a Dev il, 


* Lectures, p- ‘14. t ‘Hist. Harv. Univ, Vol. I. p. 64. 
t Vol. II p. 369. 
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and it can be shown that he had no part or lot in the transac- 
tions at Salem, then is he an objectless and superfluous being 
in the moral economy of the universe. If, on the other hand, 
there be no Devil, then we claim that the human instincts 
demand the supposition of one, to account for the diabolisms 
there perpetrated: innocent people confessing themselves to 
be witches, and accusing others; children swearing away the 
lives of their parents; and judges of spotless moral and relig- 
ious character convicting and hanging their fellows on spectral 
or “ devils’ testimony.” ‘“O condition truly miserable!” says 
Cotton Mather. “It is wonderfully necessary that some heal- 
ing attempts should be made at this time. I should think dying 
a trifle to be undergone for so great a blessedness.” * These 
are the remedies which he proposes. “1 would most importu- 
nately, in the first place, entreat every man to maintain a holy 
jealousy over his own soul at this time. Let us more generally 
agree to maintain a kind opinion of one another. If we disre- 
gard this rule of charity, we shall indeed give our body politic 
to be burned.” ¢ After quoting from the sixth section of the 
advice of the Boston ministers, and giving the obnoxious eighth 
section entire, he says: “ Only ’tis a most commendable cau- 
tiousness in those gracious men to be very shy, lest the Devil 
get so far into our faith, as that, for the sakes of many truths 
which we find he tells us, we come at length to believe any lies 
wherewith he may abuse us; whereupon, what a desolation of 
names would then ensue, besides a thousand other pernicious 
consequences! and lest there should be any other such princi- 
ples taken up as when put into practice must unavoidably cause 
the righteous to perish with the wicked.” $ These words are 
an authoritative explanation (if one were needed) of the mean- 
ing of the advice of the Boston ministers, by the hand that 
drew up that paper; but they are not found in either of Mr. 
Upham’s books. Everything serving to explain the actual posi- 
tion of Cotton Mather and the Boston clergy seems to have been 
omitted. 

Mr. Mather wrote his ‘“* Wonders ” while the excitement was 
at its height, by express command of the Governor, as a record 
of the Salem trials. In it he spoke respectfully of the judges, 





* Wonders of the Invisible World, p. 11. t Ibid. t Ibid., p. 12. 
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and of “ their heart-breaking solicitudes how they might therein 
best serve both God and men. Have there been faults on any 
side fallen into? Surely they have at worst been but the 
faults of a well-meaning ignorance.” * He submitted it, when 
completed, to Stoughton, who gave it his cordial approval. 
This approval we regard as applying to the writer’s views on 
witchcraft in general, and to the reports of the trials contained 
therein, which were chiefly or wholly furnished by the clerk of 
the courts at Salem, rather than to Mr. Mather’s spirit and 
views of the conduct of the trials, which were wholly at vari- 
ance with Stoughton’s ideas.| Isolated expressions and pas- 
sages can be selected, which, separated from their connection, 
appear harsh and cruel; but we must take the book as a whole, 
and must consider the time and the circumstances of its com- 
position. Thus viewed, Mr. Mather appears as a peacemaker, 
instead of an instigator of further excitement. While express- 
ing freely his own opinion of methods, he deprecated the heated 
controversy which had arisen on the subject. ‘ We are to 
unite,” he says, “ in such methods for this deliverance as may 
be unquestionably safe, lest the latter end be worse than the 
beginning.” He proceeds: — 


“ And here I will venture to say thus much, that we are safe when 
we make just as much use of all advice from the invisible world as 
God sends it for. It is a safe principle, that, when God Almighty per- 
mits any spirits from the unseen regions to visit us with surprising infor- 
mations, there is then something to be inquired after ; we are then to in- 
quire of one another what cause there is for such things.” — Wonders, 
p- 13. 


We have italicized portions of the above extract for the pur- 
pose of indicating the authority on which Mr. Longfellow evi- 


* Wonders of the Invisible World, p. 13. 

t This statement will, perhaps, be better understood, if we add that the work con- 
sists of several distinct parts. Mr. Mather first gives his own views, some of which 
we have quoted ; then an abstract of Mr. Perkins’s way for the discovery of witches, 
and several discourses on the enormity of witchcraft, which are followed by reports 
of five of the Salem trials, and some additional matter. Of the reports, he says, 
They are “ an abridgment collected out of the Court papers on this occasion put into 
my hands..... I have singled out four or five which may serve to illustrate the 
way of dealing wherein witchcrafts use to be concerned ; and I report matters, not 
as an advocate, but as an historian,”” — Wonders, p. 55. 
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dently relied for the words which he puts into Cotton Mather’s 
mouth in addressing Hathorne, the magistrate. 
“If God permits 

These evil spirits from the unseen regions 

To visit us with surprising informations, 

We must inquire what cause there is for this, 

But not receive the testimony borne 

By spectres as conclusive proof of guilt 

In the accused,” * 

Mr. Thomas Brattle, who denounced the methods pursued at 

Salem as “ rude and barbarous,” ¢ spoke, nevertheless, in char- 
itable terms of the judges. Of Stoughton he says: — 





“The chief judge is very zealous in these proceedings, and says he 
is very clear as to all that hath as yet [October 8, 1692] been acted 
by this court, and, as far as ever I could perceive, is very impatient in 
hearing anything that looks another way. I very highly honor and 
reverence the wisdom and integrity of the said judge, and hope that 
this matter shall not diminish my veneration for his Honor; however, I 
cannot but say my great fear is that wisdom and counsel are withheld 
from his Honor as to this matter, which yet I look upon not so much as 
a judgment to his Honor as to this poor land.” — Mass. Hist. Coll., 
Vol. V. p. 74. 

The cases before Chief Justice Holt, which, with the Salem 
trials, produced a revulsion of feeling in England, were not 
tried till 1704. The judges at Salem were doubtless carried 
away by the storm of excitement that was raging around them, 
and by the strange manifestations exhibited before their eyes. 
They rejected the advice concerning “ critical and exquisite 
caution,” and the recommendation of such judicious authorities 
as Perkins and Bernard, submitted by the clergy of Boston. 
These writers were also clergymen, who were deemed by the 
judges to know but little of law as a technical science. The 
opinions of the clergy, however, on legal and political subjects 
into which moral questions enter largely are not always safely 
to be rejected. It had been well with the twenty victims at 
Salem, if the ministers of the colony, instead of the lawyers, 
had determined their fate. And yet the chief responsibility 
for those judicial murders at Salem has been ascribed to the 








* New England Tragedies, p. 110, t Mass. Hist. Coll., Vol. V. p. 72. 
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credulity and superstition of the New England clergy, and 
that, too, by members of the same profession.* 

While the trials at Salem were in progress, Increase Mather, 
then President of Harvard College, was requested by the min- 
isters of Boston to prepare a more elaborate statement of their 
views, a brief synopsis of which was contained in their advice 
of June 15. He entered upon the work forthwith, and fin- 
ished it October 3, 1692. It was printed soon after in Boston 
and London, with the title of “ Cases of Conscience concern- 
ing Evil Spirits personating Men,” 1693. The copy before us 
is a reprint, bearing the date, London, 1862. The note, “ To 
the Reader,” indorsing the statements and opinions contained 
in the work, is signed by fourteen ministers of Boston and the 
vicinity. This is, perhaps, one of the most important docu- 
ments relating to the history of Salem Witchcraft, and cannot 
be ignored in a full and candid treatment of the subject. How 
it should have escaped Mr. Upham’s attention is more than we 
can account for. Calef makes allusions to, and quotations from, 
it in seven instances. We assume that Mr. Upham has not 
seen this tract, as he has neither mentioned it nor made use 
of its material. He seems to be in a quandary as to the posi- 
tion of Increase Mather in these proceedings. At one time 
he makes the father to be equally implicated with the son. 
Then he qualifies this opinion, and shows a discrepancy in their 
views. Again, he relapses into his first position, and finally 
concludes that the father has much the better record of the 
two. The truth is, that they held the same opinions. If Mr. 
Upham had seen the “ Cases of Conscience,” he would have 
known what Increase Mather’s opinions were. 

The book affirms the existence of witchcraft and witches. 
“The Scriptures assert it, and experience confirms it. They 
are the common enemies of mankind, and set upon mischief.” 
It is chiefly devoted to the methods of detecting and punishing 
witches, which was the questio: of the day. ‘“ The more exe- 





* Calef’s enmity to the Mathers, and his want of candor as an historical writer, 
appear in the following extract: “It is rather a wonder that no more blood was 
shed ; for if that advice of his [the Governor’s] pastors [the two Mathers] could 
have still prevailed with him, witchcraft had not been so shammed off as it was.” 
— More Wonders, p. 153. 
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crable the crime is,” say the fourteen ministers in their preface, 
‘‘the more critical care is to be used in the exposure of the 
names, liberties, and lives of men, especially of a godly conver- 
sation, to the imputation of it.” Cotton Mather, in his “ Won- 
ders of the Invisible World” (p. 14), has substantially the 
same remark: “ But I will venture to say this further, that it 
will be safe to account the names, as well as the lives, of our 
neighbors.”” Would it not be well for historians, in dealing 
with the names of godly men of a past generation, to use the 
same critical care? Shall we blame our ancestors for practis- 
ing methods in the twilight of the seventeenth century which 
we ourselves repeat in the noon of the nineteenth ? 

We shall quote from ‘ Cases of Conscience” only with re- 
ference to a single inquiry, — whether spectres, fits, spasms, 
touches, and other abnormal appearances, are to be regarded 
as legal evidence. Mr. Mather answers this question in his 
opening sentence : — 

“ The first case that I am desired to express my judgment in is this: 
Whether it is not possible for the Devil to impose on the imaginations 
of persons bewitched, and to cause them to believe that an innocent, 
yea, that a pious person does torment them, when the Devil himself 
doth it ; or whether Satan may not appear in the shape of an innocent 
and pious, as well as of a nocent and wicked person, to afflict such as 
suffer by diabolical molestations. ‘The answer to the question must be 
affirmative.” 


He then proceeds to prove it. In the course of his argu- 
ment he quotes from Mr. Bernard: “If the Devil can repre- 
sent to the witch a seeming Samuel, saying, ‘I see gods 
ascending out of the earth,’ to beguile Saul, may we not think 
he can represent a common ordinary man or woman, to deceive 
them and others that will give credit to the Devil?” Mr. 
Mather adds: “ As for the judgment of the elders of N. E., so 
far as I can learn, they do generally concur with Mr. Perkins 
and Bernard.” He regards the strange exhibitions proceeding 
from the sight and touch as occasioned by some demon. To 
use such exhibitions as evidence is nothing less than witchcraft 
itself. ‘“ We ought not,” he says, “to practise witchcraft to 
discover witches. If we may not take the oath of a distracted 
or of a possessed person in a case of murder, theft, or felony of 
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any sort, then neither may we do it in a case of witchcraft.” 
He makes “the judicious Mr. Perkins” his authority for the 
statement, that “the ways of trying witches in many nations 
were invented by the Devil himself.” In his Postscript he 
says :— 

“ Some, I hear, have taken up the notion, that the book published by 
my Son [ Wonders of the Invisible World] is contradictory to this of mine. 
’T is strange that such imaginations should enter into the minds of men. 
I perused and approved of that book before it was printed ; and nothing 
but my relation to him hindered me from recommending it to the world. 
But myself and son agreed unto the humble advice which twelve min- 
isters concurringly presented before his Excellency and Council respect- 
ing the present difficulties, which let the world judge whether there be 
anything in it dissentary from what is attested by either of us.” 


Cotton Mather, in the Life of his father, 1724 (p. 166), says: 
“ But what gave the most illumination to the country, and a 
turn to the tide, was the special service which he did in com- 
posing and publishing his very learned Cases of Conscience 
concerning Witchcraft Upon this the Governor par- 
doned such as had been condemned; and the spirit of the 
country ran violently upon acquitting all the accused.” 

Cotton Mather never attended one of the trials at Salem * 
in any capacity, — as adviser, witness, or spectator. He made 
visits to Salem while those sad and pitiful scenes were occur- 
ring, but, as we shall presently see, for quite another purpose 
than that which has been alleged. The intimation that he 
took delight in these proceedings is a groundless accusation. 
His book, though written in haste and amid excitement, is full 
of compassion for the poor afflicted ones. His method of com- 
hating witchcraft by spiritual weapons he never swerved from, 
even when admitting that the civil magistrates had a duty to 
perform. Not an expression implying bloodthirstiness can be 
found in all his writings. Pity for the suffering and charity 
for all were the ruling principles of his life. Prayer was ever 
his method of dealing with supposed cases of witchcraft. ‘“ O 
that, instead of letting our hearts rise against one another, our 
prayers might rise unto a high pitch of importunity! Espe- 
cially let them that are suffering by witchcraft be sure and 








* See his statement in Calef, p. 54. 
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stay and pray, and beseech the Lord thrice before they com- 
plain of any neighbor for afflicting them.” * 

Soon after the outbreak at Salem, we find him endeavoring 
to put in practice the methods which had, as he supposed, 
restored the Goodwin children. For the following statement 
of his proceedings, written by Mr. Mather in 1693, but not 
printed by him, we are indebted to the book of his enemy, 
Calef. 


“ After that storm was raised at Salem, I did myself offer to provide 
meat, drink, and lodging for no less than six of the afflicted, that so an 
experiment might be made, whether Prayer with Fasting, upon the 
removal of the distressed, might not put a period to the trouble then 
rising, without giving the civil authority the trouble of prosecuting those 
things. 

“In short, I do humbly, but freely, affirm it, there is not that man 
living in this world who has been more desirous than the poor man I 
to shelter my neighbors from the inconveniences of spectral outcries. 

. . » The name of no one good person in the world ever came un- 
der any blemish by means of any afflicted person that fell under my 
particular cognizance ; yea, no one man, woman, or child ever came 
into any trouble for the sake of any that were afflicted, after I had once 
begun to look after ’em. How often have I had this thrown into my 
dish, that many years ago I had an opportunity to have brought forth 
such people as have in the late storm of witchcraft been complained 
of, but that I smothered all!” — More Wonders, p. 11. 


These statements appear in an account by Mr. Mather of 
the case of Margaret Rule in 1695. Calef obtained possession 
of the paper, and printed it seven years later, without Mr. 
Mather’s consent, together with a letter from Mather to himself. 
These writings of Mr. Mather, which are nowhere else to be 
found, constitute the chief historical value of Calef’s book. Mr. 
Mather, in his “ Life of Sir William Phips,” printed in 1697, 
and included, in 1702, in the * Magnalia,” mentioned some of 
these incidents, but did not state that he himself was the person 
who made the proposals named. He says: — 


“Tn fine, the country was in a dreadful ferment, and wise men fore- 
saw a long train of dismal and bloody consequences. Hereupon they 
first advised that the afflicted might be kept asunder in the closest pri- 


* Wonders of the Invisible World, p. 17. 
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vacy; and one particular person (whom I have cause to know), in 
pursuance of this advice, offered himself, singly, to provide accommo- 
dations for any six of them, that so the success of more than ordinary 
power of prayer and fasting might *with patience be experienced, 
before any other courses were taken.” — Magnalia, Vol. I. p. 210, 
Hartford, 1853. 


There are later allusions to these incidents in “ Some Few 
Remarks,” 1701 (p. 38), “ Life of Increase Mather,” 1724 
(p. 165), and “ Life of Cotton Mather,’ 1729 (p. 45). 

Mr. Upham charges Mr. Mather not only with “ having been 
active in carrying on the delusion in Salem and elsewhere,” 
but with having “ endeavored, after the delusion subsided, to 
escape the disgrace of having approved of the proceedings, and 
pretended to have been in some measure opposed to them, 
while it can be too clearly shown that he was secretly and cun- 
ningly endeavoring to renew them during the next year in his 
own parish in Boston.” * The evidence to sustain these grave 
charges Mr. Upham has not produced, and for the best of rea- 
sons, that it does not exist. His only attempt to sustain the 
accusation is by references to Mr. Mather’s “ Life of Sir William 
Phips.” He says that the author published it anonymously, 
“in order that he might commend himself with more freedom.” 
But an assumption of what Mr. Mather’s motives were, and 
what “ he was secretly and cunningly endeavoring” to do, is 
not proof. He says, further, that Mr. Mather, in the “ Life of 
Phips,”’ when quoting from the advice of the Boston ministers 
of June 15, 1692, * left out those passages in which it was vehe- 
mently urged to carry the proceedings on ‘ speedily and vigor- 
ously.’”? Mr. Mather did not profess to quote the whole advice ; 
he simply made extracts from it, omitting three entire sections, 
—the first, second, and eighth. The eighth section he printed 
in full in his “‘ Wonders” (p. 12), which Mr. Upham has never 
done. In the five sections which he quoted he did not garble 
a sentence or change a word. If it were such a heinous crime 
for Cotton Mather, in writing the “ Life of Sir William Phips,” 
to omit three sections, how will Mr. Upham vindicate his own 
omissions, when, writing the history of these very transactions, 
and bringing the gravest charges against the character of the 








* History, Vol. Il. pp. 366, 367. 
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persons concerned, he leaves out seven sections? This advice 
is a part of the record, and does not exhibit the clergymen of 
Boston, and particularly Cotton Mather, at all in harmony with 
Mr. Upham’s coloring. 

But this is not all. Mr. Upham does not print any part 
of the eighth section as the ministers adopted it. He sup- 
presses the essential portions, changes words, and by interpo- 
lation states that the ministers “decidedly,” “earnestly,” and 
** vehemently’ * recommended that the * proceedings” should 
be vigorously carried on. One who quotes in this manner 
needs other evidence than that produced by Mr. Upham to en- 
title him to impeach Mr. Mather’s integrity. He adds: “ Un- 
fortunately, however, for the reputation of Cotton Mather, 
Hutchinson has preserved the address of the ministers entire, 
and it appears that they approved, applauded, and stimulated 
the prosecutions, — and that the people of Salem and the sur- 
rounding country were the victims of a delusion, the principal 
promoters of which have, to a great degree, been sheltered from 
reproach by a dishonest artifice, which has now been exposed”! 
Mr. Upham supposes that Hutchinson, by good fortune, res- 
cued the Advice from oblivion, and thus enabled him to expose 
Cotton Mather’s dishonesty! Mr. Upham should have been 
familiar enough with the original sources of information on the 
subject to have found this Advice in print seventy-four years 
before Hutchinson’s History appeared. Hutchinson took the 
Advice, as we did, from the Postscript of Increase Mather’s 
“ Cases of Conscience,” 1693. Mr. Upham might have found 
this information in Calef, who says,} ‘‘ The whole of the Ad- 
vice is printed in ‘ Cases of Conscience,’ the last pages.” 

The charge has been brought by many writers, that, while 
the excellent Samuel Sewall, one of the judges, made a public 
confession in the Old South Church, Cotton Mather never re- 
pented, nor openly expressed any remorse for the course pur- 
sued by him. Why should he? What had he to repent of? 
For what ought he to have felt remorse? For endeavoring to 
dissuade the judges from pursuing the course they did? For 
offering to take six of the afflicted children out of the excite- 
ment of Salem Village and care for them at his own house ? 





* History, Vol. I. pp. 268, 368. t More Wonders, p. 152. 
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For believing that there were devils, and that evil spirits took 
part in the affairs of men? The more Mr. Mather saw and 
heard of these scenes at Salem, the more he was convinced of 
the reality of devils’ agency. Calef, the alleged disbeliever, 
said, November 24, 1693:* “ That there are witches is not the 
doubt ; the Scriptures else were in vain, which assign their pun- 
ishment to be death. But what this witchcraft is, and wherein 
does it consist, seems to be the whole difficulty.” This state- 
ment was made after Mr. Mather had prosecuted him for libel. 
Whether this circumstance had any influence on his opinions 
we leave for the consideration of Mr. Calef’s admirers. 

The more we investigate these events, the more strongly we 
are convinced that there was some influence exerted (we give 
it no name) which was wholly abnormal, and which cannot be 
accounted for on Mr. Upham’s hypothesis of fraud and self-de- 
ception. Cotton Mather, his father, and all the religious men 
of that day went to their graves in full belief in the reality of 
witchcraft. It was the “ blades” and “ learned witlings of the 
Coffee House” + who objected to and ridiculed the doctrine. 
Writing in 1701 to his parishioners, Mather says: ‘ About 
the troubles we have had from the invisible world, I have at 
present nothing to offer you, but that I believe they were too 
dark and too deep for ordinary comprehension, and it may be 
errors on both hands have attended them, which will never be 
understood until the day when Satan shall be bound after an- 
other manner than he is at this day. But for my own part, I 
know not that ever I have advanced any opinion in the matter 
of witchcraft but what all the ministers of the Lord that I 
know of in the world, whether English, or Scotch, or French, 
or Dutch (and I know many), are of the same opinion with 
me.’ f 

Mr. Upham§ makes the statement, and often repeats it, that 
Cotton Mather’s connection with Salem Witchcraft “ left him 
a wreck,” —and this before he had reached the age of thirty 
years! But the course pursued even by the judges did not 
impair their popularity. Stoughton and most of his associates 
were reappointed, when, soon after, the court was remodelled, 





* More Wonders, p. 17. t Some Few Remarks, p. 42. 
t Mather in Calef, p. 10. § History, Vol. II. p. 503. 
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and served for years with the confidence and the esteem of the 
public. Mr. Parris maintained his position as minister at Salem 
Village for five years after the witch excitement, and the im- 
mediate cause of his leaving was his quarrel with the parish 
concerning thirty cords of wood and the fee of the parsonage. * 
How Cotton Mather should have been left a wreck requires 
some explanation. Mr. Upham illustrates this point by a long 
extract from Mr. Mather’s private diary, written thirty-two 
years later, and four years before his death, in which no allu- 
sion is made to Salem Witchcraft. The writer was then in the 
deepest domestic affliction. His third wife was insane. Thir- 
teen of his fifteen children had died, which had nearly broken 
his heart. His eldest son, Increase, for his recklessness and 
dissipation, had been sent to sea, and news had just arrived 
that he had been washed overboard. His own mind, says Mr. 
Peabody, was ‘“‘ almost on the verge of insanity.” In the pas- 
sage Mr. Upham quotes, Mr. Mather thinks that he has not 
so many friends as he deserves,—that many of his inten- 
tions to do good have met with little success, — and that he 
should have had the Presidency of Harvard College. It re- 
quires a lively imagination to connect these morbid feelings 
with Salem Witchcraft. Mr. Mather’s course in introducing 
inoculation for small-pox in 1720, in the face of nearly the 
whole medical profession,— who opposed it on theological 
grounds, while he advocated it on medical principles, — did for 
a time impair his popularity with his contemporaries, and occa- 
sioned him much annoyance.t But his publications, of which 
thirty-one appeared before 1693, and three hundred and fifty- 
two subsequently, show that the witchcraft delusion of 1692 
did not leave him a wreck. 

It may seem strange that one who wrote so many books 
made no public vindication of himself, and that we must go 
to the book of his personal enemy, Calef, for facts with which 
to defend him from modern reproaches. He had done nothing 
that required vindication. He kept on his way and left events 
to explain themselves. Calef’s course, in 1693, he regarded 
as a deliberate attempt to break down his character and use- 
fulness. He wrote Calef a letter, by the printing of which the 





* Drake’s Witchcraft, Vol. III. p. 220. +t Mather Papers, p. 448. 
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latter demolished his own credibility as a witness. A copy 
of Calef’s “More Wonders of the Invisible World,” in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society’s Library, has on the cover 
an autograph note of Mather’s in these words: “Job xxxi. 
35, 36. My Desire is—that mine Adversary had written a 
Book. Surely I would take it upon my Shoulder, and bind it 
as a Crown to me. Co: Mather.” In “ Some Few Remarks” 
(p. 36), he says: “ He [Calef] has been so uncivil as to print 
a composure of mine, utterly without and against my consent ; 
but the good Providence of God has therein overruled his mal- 
ice; for if that may have impartial readers, he will have his 
confutation, and I my perpetual vindication.” 

Calef’s book, in our opinion, has a reputation much beyond 
its merits. What it contains condemnatory of the Salem pro- 
ceedings was stated earlier, and in a clearer and more forcible 
manner, in the writings of the two Mathers and of Samuel 
Willard. If Mr. Upham had read Mr. Willard’s “ Some Mis- 
cellany Observations,” printed in Philadelphia in 1692, he 
would never have said of Calef, that “his strong faculties 
and moral courage enabled him to become the most effi- 
cient opponent in his day of the system of false reasoning 
upon which the prosecutions rested” *; or of John Wise, 
of Ipswich, that “‘he was perhaps the only minister in the 
neighborhood or country who was discerning enough to see 
the erroneousness of the [Salem] proceedings from the begin- 
ning” +; or of Robert Pike’s letter against the Salem methods, 
that “‘no such piece of reasoning has come down to us from 
that age.” t Calef’s faculties, as indicated by his writings, 
appear to us to have been of an inferior order; and as to his 
being “ the most efficient opponent of the false reasoning,” his 
name nowhere appears in the record until the storm had passed 
over, and the people had somewhat recovered their senses. 
Without discussing the character and motives of Calef, it is 
clear that he had a very feeble conception of what credible tes- 
timony is, or of the proper method of stating it. Mr. Mather 
and his friends believed that the misstatements of Calef’s book 
arose from downright malice. Of his account of the interview 
at the bedside of Margaret Rule, in 1693, when he and the two 





* History, Vol. II. p. 461. t Ibid., p. 305, t Ibid., p. 448. 
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Mathers were present, Cotton Mather says, “There are as 
many lies as there are lines in it.” It doubtless contained 
many misstatements; but we are willing to account for them 
by the writer’s loose habits of observation, and looser methods 
of stating what he observed. When Calef, soon after, was pass- 
ing his manuscript about, hearing that Mr. Mather intended to 
prosecute him for slander, he sent it to Mather, who replied, “I 
do scarcely find any one thing in the whole paper, whether re- 
specting my father or self, either fairly or truly represented.” 
He terms the narrative “an indecent travesty.” He specifies 
some of its misrepresentations : — 


“When the main design in visiting the poor afflicted creature was 
to prevent the accusations of the neighborhood, can it be fairly repre- 
sented that our design was to draw out such accusations? When we 
asked Rule whether she thought she knew who tormented her, the 
question was but an introduction to the solemn charges which we then 
largely gave, that she should rather die than tell the names of any 
whom she might imagine that she knew. Your informers have re- 
ported the question, and report nothing of what follows as essential to 
the giving of that question. And can this be termed a piece of fair- 
ness? ... "Tis no less untrue that either my father or self put the 
question, If¥ow many witches sit upon you? We always cautiously 
avoided that expression, it being contrary to our inward belief. All 
the standers-by* will, I believe, swear they did not hear us use it, your 
witnesses excepted ; and I tremble to think how hardy those woful crea- 
tures must be to call the Almighty by an oath to so false a thing.” — 
Letter to Calef, in More Wonders, p. 20. 


The precise form of the question to which Mr. Mather last 
objects appears in Calef’s narrative thus: ‘* What, do there a 
great many witches sit upon you?” Calef, in his reply, seeks 
to evade the point of Mr. Mather’s objection by saying, “1 find 
not in the narrative any such question as ‘ How many witches 
sit upon you?’ ” 

As Calef persisted in circulating his paper, Mr. Mather 
caused him to be arrested for libel. The modern revilers of 
Mr. Mather say that he did not dare bring the case to trial. 
This explanation is wholly gratuitous. Mr. Mather, though 


* There were from thirty to forty in the room. 


+ Mr. Peabody quotes Calef’s statement, but omits Mr. Mather’s denial. — Life 
of Mather, p- 251. 
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at first much annoyed by Calef’s charges, soon found that no 
one whose good opinion he esteemed believed them.* Probably 
his feelings towards his traducer changed from resentment to 
scorn and pity, and he abandoned the suit as not worth follow- 
ing up. He said, after Calef’s book appeared : — 


“T have had the honor to be aspersed and abused by Robert Calef. 
I remember, that, when this miserable man sent unto an eminent min- 
ister in the town [Samuel Willard] a libellous letter, which he has now 
published, and when he demanded an answer, that reverend person 
only said: ‘ Go, tell him that the answer to him and his letter is in the 
twenty-sixth of the Proverbs and the fourth.’ The reason that made 
me unwilling to trust any of my writings in the hands of this man was 
because I saw the weaver (though he presumes to call himself a mer- 
chant) was a stranger to all the rules of civility, and I foresaw I should 
be served as now I find.” — Some Few Remarks, pp. 34, 35. 


To Mr. Mather’s severe letter Calef replied in a rambling 
statement, without substantiating his original charges, or seem- 
ing to appreciate the position in which the discussion left his 
own reputation as a credible witness. If he had not inten- 
tionally lied, he had a very imperfect appreciation of truth. 

Mr. Mather has been reproved for trifling with Calef’s name 
in calling him Calf. This was the family name. Two fac- 
similes of his own autograph, Robert Calfe and Ro: Calfe, 
may be seen in Drake’s “ Witchcraft Delusion.” ¢ His wife, 
in her will, wrote her name simply Ca/f.¢ The records of 
the town of Boston, April, 1694, show that Robert Calfe was 
chosen hayward and fence-viewer. We have seen also a 
facsimile of his autograph in a presentation copy of his book 
now in the possession of a gentleman in New York, written 
Robert Calef, in harmony with his title-page. 

There is on every page of Mr. Upham’s writings in which 
he alludes to Mr. Mather an unaccountable looseness of state- 
ment in minor details; and they are errors which lead the 
reader, who has not sufficient knowledge of the subject to 
correct them, to a wrong estimate of Mr. Mather’s character. 
We will illustrate what we mean by a single extract concern- 
ing the case of Margaret Rule. Mr. Upham says:§ “ He 








* Some Few Remarks, p. 32. t Ibid., p. xxv. 
t Vol. IL. pp. xxii. xxiv. § History, Vol. IT. p. 489. 
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[Mr. Mather] succeeded that next summer in getting up a 
wonderful case of witchcraft, in the person of one Margaret 
Rule, a member of his congregation in Boston. Dr. Mather 
published an account of her long-continued fastings,” ete. 
Mr. Mather did not “get up” the case of Margaret Rule. He 
went to see her, as Calef and crowds of other curious people 
did. The case did not occur in the summer: the date is pa- 
tent to any one who will look for it. The girl was first taken 
with fits on the 10th of September, 1693, and the remarkable 
features of the case occurred subsequently. That she was a 
member of Mr. Mather’s congregation before September, 1693, 
it will be difficult for Mr. Upham to prove.* Mr. Mather was 
not Dr. Mather. Mr. Mather did not publish an account of 
her long-continued fastings, or any other account of the case. 
These are not unimportant errors, but concern the character of 
one against whom Mr. Upham manifests a strong bias. Under 
these unsuspected historical inaccuracies Mr. Upham has in- 
troduced perhaps the most serious charge he has made against 
Cotton Mather. If, after the barbarities which had been com- 
mitted at Salem, Cotton Mather the year following, he being 
of sane mind, “ got up” the case referred to, for the purpose 
of repeating the Salem proceedings (as Mr. Upham again and 
again charges upon him), then we also would join with his 
enemies to cover his name and memory with infamy. But we 
claim that Mr. Mather shall not be condemned by other than 
competent evidence. 

Mr. Upham’s narrative proceeds in the same loose method : 
** So far was he successful in spreading the delusion, that he 
prevailed upon six men to testify that they had seen Margaret 
Rule lifted bodily from her bed and raised by an invisible 


* The minister who prayed for the deliverance of this young woman, and 
“ pleaded that she belonged to his flock and charge,” and whom she called her 
father (Calef, p. 8), we may infer, from what follows on the next page, was not Mr. 
Mather, the writer, who says: “I inquired whether what had been said of that man 
were true, and I gained exact and certain information that it was precisely so; but 
I doubt, in relating this passage, that Ihave used more openness than a friend should 
be treated with.” Mr. Drake says: “ Where the family of Rule came from, or 
what became of them, does not appear. They were, perhaps, transient sojourners 
here.” (Witchcraft Delusion, II. 49.) Mr. Bancroft (III. 97), following Mr. 
Upham, says that “ Cotton Mather got up a case of witchcraft in his own parish.” 
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power so as to touch the garret floor.” This, of course, seems 
to Mr. Upham very absurd ; but similar instances of elevation 
are recorded in modern times, and are believed in by those who 
accept the theory of spiritualism. A bed was lifted in this 
manner in the house of the Wesleys at Epworth. And Cotton 
Mather “ prevailed upon six men” — Samuel Aves, Robert 
Earle, John Wilkins, Daniel Williams, Thomas Thornton, and 
William Hudson * — to testify in three depositions to— what ? 
a fact? Testifying to a fact is a commonplace incident, and 
divests the statement of all its significance. The inference 
prepared for the reader is, that Mr. Mather prevailed upon 
six persons to testify to a falsehood,—and all this without a 
particle of evidence to sustain the charge. 

No incident has been used with more effect to break down 
the reputation of Cotton Mather than the statement that he 
was present, mounted on horseback, at the execution of George 
Burroughs. Every school-boy knows the story by heart. This 
“ dreadful horseman” has been tramping through history for 
nearly two centuries, down even into the text-books in our 
common schools. It is time that he reined up, at least for a 
moment, and gave some account of himself. The story has 
been used by many writers to show that Mr. Mather took 
delight in scenes of this description, and that he attended 
witch executions out of curiosity, and in full sympathy with 
these judicial murders. How changed would be the moral of 
the story, if it could be shown that he was there as the spirit- 
ual adviser and comforter of one or more of the sufferers that 
day ! 

The only authority for the story is Calef. Perhaps we have 
already said enough of Calef’s disqualifications as a witness. 
An examination of his original statement will further illus- 
trate his credibility. 

“As soon as he [Burroughs] was turned off, Mr. Cotton Mather, 
being mounted upon a horse, addressed himself to the people, partly to 
declare that he was no ordained minister, and partly to possess the 
people of his guilt, saying that the Devil has often been transformed 
into an Angel of Light; and this did somewhat appease the people, 
and the executions went on.” — More Wonders, p. 104. 





* Calef, pp. 22, 23. 
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If we accept this statement, we must infer that five persons 
were hanged separately, or in squads, the other victims being 
kept in waiting for their turn. Here was a refinement of 
cruelty of which the authorities at Salem, in charity let us 
believe, were not capable. The mode of execution was very 
simple, and five persons could be swung off at once as easily 
as one. Calef himself furnishes us with evidence that such 
was the practice in Salem, where eight persons were hanged 
thirty-six days later. He says (p. 108): “ After the execu- 
tions, Mr. Noyes [a Salem minister], turning him to the bodies, 
said: ‘ What a sad thing it is to see eight firebrands of Hell 
hanging there !’ ’”? — an expression which has often been attrib- 
uted to Cotton Mather. Mr. Upham cites, from a letter written 
by the venerable Dr. Holyoke, the statement of a person who 
“saw those unhappy people hanging on Gallows Hill.”* 

Calef goes on with his narrative : — 

“ When he [Burroughs] was cut down, he was dragged by the hal- 
ter to a hole, or grave, between the rocks, about two feet deep, his shirt 
and breeches being pulled off, and an old pair of trousers of one exe- 
cuted put on his lower parts, he was so put in, together with [John] 
Willard and [Martha] Carrier, one of his hands and his chin, and a 
foot of one of them, being left uncovered.” 


Observe the minuteness of detail: three persons, one of them 
a woman, buried in a grave two feet deep!—a shirt and an 
old pair of trousers pulled off (in the presence of the crowd 
apparently) from one victim and put upon another! — and 
when the bodies were partially covered, and certain parts ex- 
posed, he states that one of the hands and the chin belonged 
to Burroughs, and a foot to some one of them! Our surprise 
is that Calef did not identify the foot. Mr. Upham expands 
the narrative of Calef by stating that the grave of Burroughs, 
Willard, and Carrier (two feet deep and uncovered) was 
“trampled down by the mob.” + We have never seen any 
evidence of this assertion, and should be glad to have it 
produced. 

tev. William Bentley, D. D., in “ A Description and His- 
tory of Salem,” printed in 1800,$ speaking of the execution 


* History, Vol. II. p. 377. t Mass. Hist. Coll., Vol. VI. p. 268. 
+ Lectures, p. 104. 
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of Burroughs, says: “It was said that the bodies were not 
properly buried ; but upon an examination of the ground, the 
graves were found of the usual depth, and the remains of the 
bodies, and of the wood in which they were interred.” The 
bodies, it appears, were placed in coffins, and buried at the 
usual depth.* Calef’s narrative is, therefore, shown to be 
incorrect or improbable in many particulars. He does not 
state that he was present at the executions, and may have had 
the story from mere rumor. We do not impute to him any 
intentional misrepresentation, but simply an incapacity to as- 
certain and state facts with accuracy; and inferences have 
been drawn from the narrative which the text of Calef does 
not warrant. There may be, too, a thread of truth amid this 
web of errors; and what that truth is we may possibly ascer- 
tain by investigation in other directions. 

The attendance of 2 clergyman at a scene of execution, 
even on horseback, — at that time the common mode of trav- 
elling, — could have been no unusual circumstance. On the 
contrary, his presence on such occasions is deemed as neces- 
sary as that of the hangman. Were those five persons exe- 
cuted that day without any spiritual adviser? Had Mr. Mather 
spiritual relations with any of the sufferers ? We beg to remind 
Mr. Upham of some facts in this connection which may be use- 
ful to him in case he prints a new edition of his History. Mr. 
Thomas Brattle, speaking of the persons who had been con- 
demned, says : — 


“They protested their innocency as in the presence of the great 
God, whom forthwith they were to appear before ; they wished, and 
declared their wish, that their blood might be the last innocent blood 
shed upon that account. With great affection they entreated Mr. C. 
M. to pray with them; they prayed that God would discover what 
witcherafts were among us; they forgave their accusers ; they spake 
without reflection on jury and judges for bringing thhm in guilty and 
condemning them, and seemed to be very sincere, upright, and sensible 

* It may be said that the bodies were reburied. But when, and by whom? The 
bodies of Proctor and Jacobs were delivered to their friends, and were buried on their 
own farms. What possible motive could there be for treating the remains of the 
other three victims with such indignity? For all that appears to the contrary in 
Calef’s narrative, he is describing the final disposition of the bodies, 
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of their circumstances on all accounts ; especially Proctor and Willard, 
whose whole management of themselves from the jail to the gallows 
was very affecting and melting to the hearts of some considerable spec- 
tators, whom I could mention to you.” — Mass. Hist. Coll., Vol. V. p. 68. 


Mr. Brattle mentions no other person than “ Mr. C. M.” as 
the comforter and friend of the sufferers, “‘ especially Proctor 
and Willard.”’ In the above statement we trace the character 
of their spiritual counsellor. It was necessary for these per- 
sons to seek spiritual advice from abroad. Proctor begged Mr. 
Noyes to pray with him, but was refused, unless he would 
confess that he was guilty.* Proctor and Willard had been 
confined for several months in the Boston jail, ¢ and there, 
doubtless, made Mr. Mather’s acquaintance, as he was an 
habitual visitor of the prisons. We now see the object of Mr. 
Mather’s visits to Salem, — for he attended none of the trials, 
—and what he means when he says: “It may be no man 
living ever had more people under preternatural and astonish- 
ing circumstances cast by the providence of God into his more 
particular care than I have had.” =~ Would these persons 
have asked Mr. Mather to be their spiritual comforter, if he 
had been the agent, as has been alleged, of bringing them 
into their sad condition? If Mr. Mather was present at Witch 
Hill, August 19, 1692, he was there, we believe, simply in the 
performance of a sad duty to Proctor and Willard, who were 
executed that day. That his conduct and bearing on that 
occasion were in any manner deserving of reproach is wholly 
without proof or probability. 

The following statement of Mr. Brattle is a complete refuta- 
tion of the charges brought against the clergy for their agency 
in the witch trials : — 


“But although the chief judge and some of the other judges be 
very zealous in these proceedings, yet this you may take for a truth, 
that there are several about the Bay, men of understanding, judgment, 
and piety inferior to few, if any, in New England, that do utterly con- 
demn the said proceedings, and do freely deliver their judgment in the 
case to be this, viz., that these methods will utterly ruin and undo poor 
New England.” 

* Lectures, p. 99. 

+ Felt’s Salem, Vol. II. pp. 476, 477. 

t Some Few Remarks, p. 39. 
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He mentions some of these, — namely, Simon Bradstreet, 
Thomas Danforth, Increase Mather, Samuel Willard, and 
Nathaniel Saltonstall. He adds: “ Excepting Mr. Hale [of 
Beverly], Mr. Noyes and Mr. Parris [both of Salem], the rev- 
erend elders almost throughout the whole country are very much 
dissatisfied.” * 

That Mr. Brattle should make no other mention of Cotton 
Mather than that heretofore adverted to requires some expla- 
nation, and raises the inquiry whether there is no tacit refer- 
ence to him. If he acted the réle assigned to him by Mr 
Upham, the omission is wholly unaccountable. In the follow- 
ing passage Mr. Brattle alludes to some person whom he does 
not name : — 

“T cannot but highly applaud, and think it our duty to be very 
thankful for, the endeavors of several elders, whose lips I think should 
preserve knowledge, and whose counsel should, I think, have been 
more regarded, in a case of this nature, than yet it hath been. In 
particular, I cannot but think very honorably of the endeavors of a 

tev. person of Boston, whose good affection to his country in general, 

and spiritual relation to three of the judges in particular, has made 
him very solicitous and industrious in this matter; and I am fully per- 
suaded, that, had his notions and proposals been hearkened to and fol- 
lowed, when these troubles were in their birth, in the ordinary way, 
they would never have grown unto that height which now they have. 
Ile has as yet met with little but unKindness, abuse, and reproach from 
many men; but I trust that in after times his wisdom and service will 
find a more universal acknowledgment; and if not, his reward is with 
the Lord.” — Mass. Hist. Coll., Vol. V. pp. 76, 77. 


Who was this person? The editor has a note, ‘ Supposed 
to be Mr. Willard.”” He doubtless based this opinion on the 
fact that three of the judges, Winthrop, Sewall, and Sergeant, 
were members of Mr. Willard’s church (the Old South). We 
do not assert that this inference is not the correct one; but we 
venture to make some suggestions on this point. Samuel Wil- 
lard had been mentioned by name on the preceding page, 
with Increase Mather and others, as opposing the proceedings 
at Salem. Having so recently commended him by name, why 
should Mr. Brattle speak of him again anonymously?  Rich- 


* Mass. Hist. Coll., Vol. V. pp. 74, 75. 
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ards was a member of Mr. Mather’s church. Wait Winthrop 
and Stoughton were very intimate friends of Mr. Mather, and 
he had * spiritual relations” with them. Mr. Brattle does 
not say that these judges were members of the “ Rev. per- 
’ church. Stoughton, whose church relations were in 
Dorchester, was a “ Mather man,” and Mr. Upham would 
have his readers believe that Mr. Mather held his conscience 
and moulded his opinions.* To Wait Winthrop Mr. Ma- 
ther inscribed his ** Memorable Providences,” 1689, ‘“ whom,” 
he says, “I reckon among the best of my friends.” Mr. 
Mather preached his funeral discourse, and composed his epi- 
taph. Mr. Mather, we know, “ was very solicitous and indus- 
trious in this matter,” and was full of “ notions and proposals, 
when these troubles were in their birth,” which were not 
“ hearkened to and followed.” Mr. Willard, whose views were 
the same as Mr. Mather’s, held his more quietly, and if he had 


+9 
sons 


‘notions and proposals,” we do not know what they were. 
The last sentence is particularly applicable to Mr. Mather; 
for while the executions were going on, he fell under the 
disapprobation of both parties, — of the more moderate party, 
because he had preached and written so zealously on the sub- 
ject of Witchcraft as a theological question, and of the more 
violent party, because, when the trials and executions took 
place, he did not give them his support. If Mr. Mather is not 
alluded to in this paragraph, he is omitted altogether from the 
narrative, except as spiritual adviser of the persons condemned. 
It will seem very improbable to the accusers of Mr. Mather that 
he had no other connection with the proceedings. 

Mr. Mather, Mr. Allen, Mr. Moody, Mr. Willard, Mr. Baily, 
and Mr. Morton acted as a unit in this whole matter. Five 
of them held prayer-meetings at the house of John Goodwin 
in 1688. Four of them commended and prefaced Mr. Ma- 
ther’s * Memorable Providences” in 1689. They approved 
and indorsed Increase Mather’s * Cases of Conscience,” in 
1693: and Cotton Mather, Allen, Willard, and Morton, who 
were Fellows, set their names to “ Certain Proposals made by 
the President and Fellows of Harvard College ” in 1694, solic- 
iting accounts, among other things illustrious and remarkable, 


* History, Vol. IL. p. 250. 
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of apparitions, possessions, enchantments, and all extraordinary 
things wherein the existence and agency of the invisible world 
are more sensibly demonstrated. Any statement, therefore, 
concerning the opinions and conduct of either of these clergy- 
men in relation to witchcraft may be applied to them all.* 

Mr. Joseph Willard, in the biography of his ancestor,t ap- 
propriates Mr. Brattle’s commendation of “a Rev. person of 
Boston ”’ to the benefit of that ancestor, without intimating that 
the allusion is anonymous. He says: “* Mr. Willard early saw 
through the infatuation which was so thoroughly infused among 
the people, and by which almost every one else was blinded, — 
an infatuation, if not created, yet marvellously promoted, by 
Cotton Mather. He openly opposed it in public and private, 
he preached against it, and he wrote and published a pamphlet 
on the subject, entitled, ‘Some Miscellany Observations respect- 
ing Witcheraft in a Dialogue between 8. and B., 1692.’” If 
by the term “infatuation”? he meant a belief in the reality of 
witcheraft, he was wrong in saying that his ancestor opposed 
it, as he was wrong in imputing to Cotton Mather the charge 
of “creating or marvellously promoting” that belief. Mr. 
Upham says, ¢ “ Mr. Willard signed the paper indorsing Deodat 
Lawson’s famous sermon, which surely drove on the prosecu- 
tions,” and seems to be wholly in the dark as to Mr. Willard’s 
position, as much as he is of Increase Mather’s. If he had read 
Mr. Willard’s anonymous tract, his doubts would have been 
cleared up. Calef, in a letter to Mr. Willard, dated September 
20, 1695, names “ that late seasonable and well-designed Dia- 
logue intituled, Some Miscellany Observations, &c., of which 
yourself is the supposed author, and which was so serviceable 
in the time of it,’ § and quotes from it. It is a quarto tract 
of sixteen pages. Its reproduction at this time would throw 

* John Proctor and others, while awaiting trial, addressed a letter to “ Mr. Ma- 
ther, Mr. Allen, Mr. Moody, Mr. Willard, and Mr. Baily,” asking them for their in- 
fluence and sympathy.” “Proctor,” says Mr. Upham (History, Vol. II. p. 310), 
“addressed his letter to these persons because he believed them to be superior in 
wisdom and candid in spirit.” He avoids giving Cotton Mather credit, by saying, 
“Of course Mr. Mather means Increase Mather.” It is so evident, from the connec- 
tion in which we habitually find the names of these clergymen, that Cotton Mather 
was the person addressed, that we deem it unnecessary to discuss the point. 

t+ American Quarterly Register, Vol. XII. p. 113. 

} History, Vol. IL. p. 455. § More Wonders, p. 38. 
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more light upon the opinions of the New England clergy re- 
specting witchcraft than any other document which has not 
been republished. It is written with great ability and logical 
acumen. The “S. and B.” who carry on the dialogue may 
have been intended for Stoughton and Brattle, or Salem and 
Boston. “8S.” defends the theory of the magistrates, and * B.” 
that of the clergy. We give a few extracts. 


“|S. IT understand that you and many others are greatly dissatisfied 
at the proceedings among us, and have sought to obstruct them. Do 
you believe there are any witches ? 

“ B. Yes, no doubt; the Scripture clear for it; and it is an injurious 
reflection that some of yours have cast upon us, as if we called that 
truth in question ! 

“S. Ought not, then, witches to be punished ? 

“ B. Without question; the precept of God's word is for it; only 
they must first be so proved. 

“S. But may not witches be so detected, as to be liable to a right- 
cous sentence and execution ? 

“B. I believe it; though I think it is not so easy as some make it. 
Yet God often righteously leaves them to discover themselves. 

“S. Ought not the civil magistrate to use the utmost diligence in 
the searching out witchcraft, when he is directed by God’s providence 
to grounds of a just suspicion of it? 

“ B. Doubtless; yet ought he to manage the matter with great pru- 
dence and caution, and attend right rules of search.” 

[* b.” now becomes the questioner. } 

* D. ‘Taking it for granted that there are witches in New England, 
which no rational man will deny, I ask whether innocent persons may 
not be falsely accused of witcheraft? 

“S. I verily believe it; and hope none of you suppose us so un- 
charitable as to think the contrary. 

“ B. Do you not think it a hard lot for an innocent person to have 
the aspersion of witchcraft cast upon him ? 

“|S. Without scruple. There is no crime more scandalous and abom- 
inable, nor any that is with more difficulty wiped off. 

“ B. All of you are not so minded on my knowledge.” [Tle then 
states at considerable length the outrageous and illegal methods pur- 
sued by the magistrates in committing a person accused]: “ without 
bail, his credit stained, his liberty restrained, his time lost, and great 
charges and damages come upon him, which who shall repair ? 

«|S. These things seem to have some weight in them; but I think 
them alien to our case. Please, then, to proceed. 
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“ B. I believe them so not alien; but for the present let me ask: 
Do you think thata less clear evidence is sufficient for conviction in 
the case of witchcraft than is necessary in other capital cases, suppose 
murder ? 

«S. We suppose it necessary to take up with less; how else shall 
witches be detected and punished ? 

“ B. This is a dangerous principle, and contrary to the mind of God, 
who hath appointed that there shall be good and clear proof against the 
criminal. Nor hath God excepted this case of witchcraft from the gen- 
eral rule. Besides, reason tells us, that, the more horrid the crime is, 
the more cautious we ought to be in making any guilty of it. 

« S. But how, then, shall witches be detected and executed? Must 
the land groan under the burden of them, and is there no relief? 

“ B. Witches, as other criminals, are not to be executed till detected, 
nor are they detected till indubitably proved to be so; for which we 
are to use God’s way, and wait His time.” [He then quotes Perkins 
and Bernard, the authorities recommended by the ministers in their Ad- 
vice. | 

“S. You seem to be very nice and critical on this point. 

“ P. And why not? there is life in the case ; besides a perpetual in- 
famy on the person, and a ruinous reproach upon his family.” 

[They then take up spectral testimony, the credibility of confessed 
witches, and other evidence received at the Salem trials, which “ B.” 
subjects to the keenest criticism and most scathing condemnation. } 


As evidence to support his charge, that Mr. Mather endeay- 
ored to get up at Boston, in the case of Margaret Rule, a repe- 
tition of the Salem proceedings, Mr. Upham * produces a let- 
ter from Mr. Mather to Stephen Sewall, clerk of the courts 
at Salem, dated September 20, 1692. This letter he first 
printed in the Appendix to the second edition of his Lectures, 
1832. He has had thirty-five years to reflect upon it, and re- 
prints it in the same connection in his History. Mr. Mather, 
commissioned by the Governor to prepare an account of some 
of the Salem trials, wrote to the clerk of the courts, as he had 
attended none of the trials himself, for “‘a narrative of the 
evidences given in at the trials of half a dozen, or, if you please, 
a dozen, of the principal witches that have been condemned.” 
The clerk doubtless furnished the evidence, and it may be read 
(we know not what portion of it is the clerk’s and what is Mr. 


* History, Vol. II. p. 487. 
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Mather’s) in “ Wonders of the Invisible World.” Mr. Mather, 
we may infer from his mode of addressing him, “‘ My dear and 
my very obliging Stephen,”’ was an intimate friend, which will 
account for the free and somewhat obscure expressions in the 
letter. This is the passage on which Mr. Upham bases his 
accusation: “I am willing, that, when you write, you should 
imagine me as obstinate a Sadducee and witch-advocate as any 
among us. Address me as one that believed nothing reason- 
able ; and when you have so knocked me down, in a spectre so 
unlike me, you will enable me to box it [not the narrative of 
witch stories, but the fallen spectre of Sadduceeism] about 
among my neighbors, till it [the spectre] come, | know not 
where at last.”’ “ Such,’”’ says Professor Enoch Pond, * is the 
strict, proper, grammatical meaning of the sentence, and is 
very different from the foreed and perverted meaning which 
the accusers of Mr. Mather have put upon it. I am astonished 
that learned gentlemen should have so blundered upon it.” * 
Mr. Peabody and Mr. Bancroft have followed Mr. Upham in 
his misinterpretation of the letter, who says: ‘* He did box it 
[the narrative of witch stories] about so effectually among his 
neighbors that he succeeded that next summer in getting up 
a wonderful case of witcheraft in the person of one Margaret 
Rule.” Mr. Upham makes this charge respecting the case of 
Margaret Rule without a particle of evidence to sustain it. Mr. 
Mather cannot in any way be connected with the origin of this 
case ; and instead of making any excitement or getting up any 
prosecutions in the matter, he cautioned the sufferer not to give 
the names of any persons whose spectres might appear to her. 
He prayed with her, as he did with the Goodwin children ; she 
recovered, and the affair passed off without injury to the life or 
reputation of any one. 

Mr. Upham has devoted considerable space to the case of 
George Burroughs, —in our view, the most lamentable of all 
the Salem murders, but regarded at the time, even by mod- 
erate men, as the case in which the charge of confederacy 
with the Devil was best substantiated. Increase Mather — 
who thought that these Salem “methods will utterly ruin and 
undo poor New England,” and who reproved a person coming 


* The Mather Family, pp. 134, 135, 
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to Salem to consult about his child, asking him “ whether 
there was not a God in Boston, that he should go to the Devil 
at Salem for advice” *— said: “I was not myself present at 
any of the trials, excepting one, viz., that of George Burroughs. 
Had I been one of his judges, I could not have acquitted 
him.” | Cotton Mather, and doubtless all the clergy, had the 
same feeling. ‘ Glad should I have been,” said he, * if I had 
never known the name of this man.”” The reader of Mr. Upham’s 
History will not find there the evidence which produced such an 
impression on the minds of the contemporaries of Burroughs, 
further than that he was a little man, and had performed great 
feats of strength. Mr. Peabody = says there was no other 
testimony against him than feats of bodily strength. The re- 
port of Burroughs’s trial is in print in Mather’s ‘* Wonders,” 
and in Calef’s “* More Wonders,” and even Hutchinson, from 
whom Mr. Upham takes his account, records other evidence, — 
that he, having beer twice married, treated his wives harshly, 
and that he pretended to know what had been said to them in 
his absence. He persuaded them to swear that they would not 
reveal his secrets. They had privately complained to their 
neighbors that their house was haunted. The brother of one 
of the wives swore, that, going out after strawberries, Bur- 
roughs, on their return, went into the bushes on foot, and al- 
though they rode at a quick pace, they found him with them 
when near home; “that he then fell to chiding his wife for 
talking to her brother about him, saying that he knew their 
thoughts, which the brother said it was more than the Devil 
knew; to which Burroughs replied, that his God told him.” 
There was no “ spectral evidence” in this testimony. Mr. 
Upham, instead of giving what is so necessary for explaining 
the case of Burroughs, supplies its place by some very grave 
and unsupported charges against the honesty of Cotton Mather, 
who printed the only contemporaneous account of the proceed- 
ings, which Calef copied. He says: § “ Neither Hutchinson 
nor Calef seems to have noticed one remarkable fact: many 
of the depositions, how many we cannot tell, were procured 
after the trials were over, and surreptitiously foisted in among 


* Brattle, p. 71. t Life of Cotton Mather, p. 228. 
t Cases of Conscience, Postscript. § History, Vol. II. p. 297. 
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the papers to bolster up the proceedings.” “This,” he re- 
marks, “stamps the management of the prosecutions, and of 
those concerned in the charge of the papers, with an irregular- 
ity of the grossest kind, which partakes strongly of the charac- 
ter of fraud and falsehood. . . . . The persons who had brought 
Mr. Burroughs to his death concluded that their best escape 
from public indignation was to accumulate evidence against 
him; ... . and Cotton Mather, feeling the importance of 
making the most of Mr. Burroughs’s extraordinary strength, 
.... said: * Yea, there were two testimonies that George Bur- 
roughs, with only putting the forefinger of his right hand into 
the muzzle of a heavy gun, a fowling-piece of about six or 
seven foot barrel, did lift up the gun, and hold it out at arm’s 
end.’’’* This evidence was, indeed, taken after Burroughs’s 
trial and execution; but it was not surreptitiously foisted in 
among the papers, by “an irregularity which partakes of the 
character of fraud and falsehood”; and Mr. Upham should 
have discovered this fact. Mr. Mather puts this testimony 
within brackets, in a paragraph by itself, and says: + ‘ One of 
those witnesses was over-persuaded by some persons to be out 
of the way at G. B.’s trial; but he came afterwards, with sor- 
row for his withdrawal, and gave in his testimony. Nor were 
either of these witnesses made use of as evidence in the trial.” 
Mr. Upham probably did not observe the brackets, or the con- 
cluding part of the quotation, which wholly relieves Mr. Mather 
from the groundless charge here made against his integrity. 

It seems hardly necessary to continue this examination, and 
yet our stock of material is far from being exhausted. We 
might have made our citations from other writers ; but we have 
quoted chiefly from Mr. Upham’s books, because he is the 
earliest, and is regarded as the most reliable authority on the 
subject of Salem Witcheraft. Mr. Peabody, who adopted Mr. 
Upham’s view of Mr. Mather’s connection with the Salem 
trials, seemed to appreciate the utter incompatibility between 
this and other portions of Mr. Mather’s life, and says: ¢ “ It 
would be gratifying to see these things explained in any way 
creditable to his fame.” Such an explanation we have at- 
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tempted ; and if Mr. Peabody were living, we are sure that no 
one would welcome more cordially a vindication of Mr. Ma- 
ther’s reputation. 

It is amusing to see with what flippancy the newspaper 
critics have assailed Mr. Longfellow’s * Giles Corey of the 
Salem Farms.” His Cotton Mather is not a bloodthirsty 
fanatic, but is a warning Mentor to the magistrates, and an 
angel of mercy to the accused. To Hathorne, the magistrate, 
he says: — 

“ May not the Devil take the outward shape 
Of innocent persons? Are we not in danger, 
Perhaps, of punishing some who are not guilty ?” 


o Mary Walcott, one of the “ afflicted” girls, he says : — 


“ Dear child, be comforted ! 
Only by prayer and fasting can you drive 
These unclean spirits from you. An old man 
Gives you his blessing. God be with you, Mary !” 


Mr. Mather and Mr. Hathorne stand over the dead body 
Giles Corey. The latter says: — 
“ This is the Potter's Field. Behold the fate 
Of those who deal in Witcherafts, and, when questioned, 
Refuse to plead their guilt or innocence, 
And stubbornly drag death upon themselves.” 


Mr. Mather replies : — 


“O sight most horrible! In a land like this, 
Spangled with Churches Evangelical, 
Inwrapped in our salvations, must we seek 
In mouldering statute-books of English Courts 
Some old forgotten Law, to do such deeds ? 
Those who lie buried in the Potter's Field 
Will rise again, as surely as ourselves 
That sleep in honored graves with Epitaphs ; 
And this poor man, whom we have made a victim, 
Hereafter will be counted as a martyr!” 


This view of Mr. Mather’s principles and bearing during the 
witch trials is historically the correct one, although Mr. Long- 
fellow has varied some of the minor incidents. Mr. Mather 
never attended any examination at Salem, and, being but 
twenty-nine Years of age, was hardly “an old man.” He 
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might, however, cite both Mr. Upham and Mr. Peabody for 
the latter statement. Mr. Longfellow’s critics have said that 
he has represented Mr. Mather as doubting and hesitating in 
these proceedings. This was precisely Mr. Mather’s position, 
and it is no little credit to the poet that he should have dis- 
covered it, when this simple truth has been withheld from the 
historians. Mr. Mather believed in witchcraft, but disbelieved 
in the Salem methods of dealing with it. Mr. Longfellow’s 
opinions have evidently been formed, not from the modern 
histories, but by a study of the original authorities. His poem 
breathes the very spirit of 1692, and many of its expressions 
are borrowed from the books and tracts of that period. 
* Spangled with Churches Evangelical” is from ‘* Wonders of 
the Invisible World” (p. 6), and “ Inwrapped in our salva- 
tions”’ is from the same (p. 17). 

Rey. R. H. Allen, in his neat volume, “ The New England 
Tragedies in Prose,” has given a sketch of the historical events 
on which Mr. Longfellow has founded his “ New England Trag- 
edies,” and it is an appropriate explanatory accompaniment to 
the poems. 

The article on “ Salem Witchcraft,” in the “ Edinburgh Re- 
view ” for July, 1868, is based on Mr. Upham’s History, and is 
a curious medley of historical errors, of which the following 
will serve as a specimen: “The settlement had its birth in 
1620, the date of the charter granted by James I. to the ‘ Gov- 
ernor and Company of Massachusetts Bay in New England’ ” 
(p. 6). Cotton Mather uniformly appears as the confederate 
of Parris and Noyes. “It remained for Mr. Noyes and the 
Mathers and Mr. Parris to endure the popular hatred ” (p. 33). 
** Mather, Noyes, and Parris had no idea that these eight exe- 
cutions would be the last’? (p. 34). “ Cotton Mather was 
nimble and triumphant on the Witches’ Hill, whenever there 
were firebrands of Hell swinging there” (p. 33). “ Cotton 
Mather was the survivor of the other two. He died in 1728, 
and was never happy again after that last batch of executions ” 
(p. 37). These are evidently the impressions which one unfa- 
miliar with the subject will derive from Mr. Upham’s work. 
It is not simply the positive assertions, but the allusions with 
which his writings abound, that convey these impressions. 
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“ Mr. Noyes and all his fellow-persecutors,” * and “ Mr. Noyes 
more than any other [not person, but] inhabitant of the town 
was responsible for the blood that was shed,’ t the reader re- 
gards as allusions to Cotton Mather. 

The History of Salem Witchcraft is as yet unwritten. Mr. 
Upham’s works must be regarded only as affording materi- 
als for such a history,—and there are other materials, as we 
have seen, which he has not used. The subject can be treated, 
moreover, in a more compact form than his two bulky volumes. 
Much of the matter in his first volume, though interesting, and 
showing great industry on the part of himself and his sons, be- 
longs rather to the local history of Salem Village, now Danvers, 
than to a special work on Salem Witchcraft. We make these 
suggestions in the hope that Mr. Upham will give us a compact 
manual on the subject, revising his opinions where he deems 
them unsound, putting his materials into a more concise form 
and with a more orderly arrangement, dividing his work into 
chapters with headings, and by all means giving references to 
authorities when he quotes. No one is so competent as he to 
do this work, and there could not be a more acceptable contri- 
bution to New England history. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK POOLE. 





Art. I1.—Tue Tatmovp. 


*“ ALL this region consists of the Dark Ocean ; there is no- 
where an inhabited place. What is on the other side of the 
Dark Ocean nobody knows.” 

Thus concludes the geographical work of the renowned 
Arabian author, Edrisi, who wrote his book —divided into 
“Climates” and * Regions’? —in the middle of the twelfth 
century. The Atlantic Ocean was then called the Dark Sea. 
Near the junction of this Dark Sea with the Mediterranean 
there stood — as the same Edrisi tells us — some statues, their 
right hands uplifted, as if to say to the mariner, “ Return 
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whence thou camest; thou canst go no farther!” The Pillars 
of Hercules were the boundaries of the world. They were 
there, as Dante says, — 


“ Acciocch? I’ uom pitt oltra non si metta.” 


They were the boundaries of the Old World. With the Pia 
oltra of Charles V., which superseded the Ne plus ultra of the 
ancients, appeared a New World. 

It was human thought which first crossed the Oceanus 
dissociabilis, as Horace calls it, and which connected the 
Old with the New World. We, on this side of the water, in 
reading the:passage of Edrisi above quoted, cross in imagina- 
tion not only the Ocean, but also the immense interval be- 
tween the Dark Sea of former times and the electric cord 
which now unites the Old and the New World. There is no 
more Dark Sea in the whole world. 

And yet, till lately, there was one Dark Sea. The Talmud 
is called, in the Rabbinical books, ** The Sea of the Talmud.” 
This sea was certainly a dark sea to the world at large. 
There were a few bold and daring navigators who ventured 
upon its waters, and they brought home some curious stories, 
but it was only a small circle of friends who listened to them ; 
the world at large gave them little heed. 

But lo! there came a ship under a French flag. Ernest 
Renan, with the help of a Jewish pilot (mentioned in the 
Preface to the Vie de Jésus), had made some explorations in 
the Sea of the Talmud. As early as 1838 another French 
author, Dr. J. Salvador, had published a book on nearly the same 
subject, with quotations not only from the Talmud, but also 
from later cabalistic works. But habent sua fata libelli! 
Salvador’s Jésus-Christ et sa Doctrine found only a small 
circle of readers, while Renan’s book was translated for, and 
read by, the whole world. Renan, besides giving manifold 
quotations from the Talmud, said in his Preface, that the 
Christian theology could not well be understood without the 
Jewish theology as laid down in the Talmud ; and with French 
courtesy, he introduced Hillel, R. Gamaliel, Antigonus of 
Socho, and the other Rabbis, to the astonished world. The 
curiosity thus aroused was partially satisfied by an article in 
the London “ Quarterly Review,” for October, 1867. 
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It might seem superfluous in us to take up this subject 
again. But what the Psalmist says of the Ocean is also true 
of the Talmud: it is a “ great and wide sea, wherein are 
things creeping innumerable.” And so we try another voy- 
age on this vast sea, in the hope to bring back something 
new, notwithstanding the many books which treat of it. For, 
indeed, there are books from which one can derive information 
concerning the Talmud, and a whole library might be filled 
with them; they are only somewhat out of the way. There 
are also translations of parts of the Talmud. The Mishna has 
been translated into Latin by Surenhusius (6 vols. folio, Am- 
sterdam, 1698-1703),* and into German by Rabe (6 vols. 
dto, Anspach, 1760-63) and Jost (in the Hebrew character, 
Berlin, 1832-34). Beracoth (Mishna and Gemara) was 
translated into German by Pinner ( Berlin, 1842), and into 
French by Chiarini (Leipsic, 1831),— in each case, as the 
first instalment of what was intended to be a complete transla- 
tion of the Talmud. The number of separate treatises of the 
Mishna which have been translated either into Latin or some of 
the modern languages is very large ; of the Pirke Aboth alone 
there are more than a dozen versions, including two in Eng- 
lish. We have besides, in English, a volume of “ Eighteen 
Treatises from the Mishna,” translated by D. A. de Sola and 
M. J. Raphall (London, 1845); also, in connection with the 
original text, an English translation of the treatises Shabbath 
and Erubin, with notes, by Dr. Wotton (London, 1718). In 
Ugolini’s Thesaurus, nineteen treatises of the Mishna, accom- 
panied by the Jerusalem Gemara, have been published with 
a Latin version, besides two with the Babylonian Gemara, and 
one with both. The ethical maxims, as well as the legends 
and moral stories, have been collected and translated ‘into 
Latin by Drusius and Buxtorf, and into German or Italian by 
J. Weil, Griinewald, Fiirst, Dukes, Tendlau, Hirschfeld, and 
many others, — also into Italian by G. Levi, and into English 
by Hurwitz. So much for the material.¢ In critical and liter- 


* Surenhusius, in the highly valuable Preface to the second part of his work, 
mentions other Latin translations. 

+ A synopsis of the various parts of the Talmud is to be found in the “ Ameri- 
can Biblical Repository,” for October, 1839. 
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ary exposition, there have appeared during the present century 
some highly valuable works, treating with more or less detail 
of the Talmud or parts of it, by Zunz, Steinschneider, Geiger, 
and others, which we shall have frequent occasion to cite. 

In the sixth chapter of the Pirke Aboth it is observed, that 
the Thora, or instruction in the Holy Law, is acquired through 
forty-eight qualities, — one of which is, never to say anything 
without mentioning the name of the original author of the 
saying. ‘ Whoever reports anything in the name of the per- 
son who first said it causes salvation to come into the world, 
as it is written: And Esther said it to the king in the name 
of Mordecai (Esther, ii. 22).”’ This passage, besides being a 
characteristic specimen of the Talmudic style, may be regard- 
ed as furnishing as it were the key-note of the Talmud. We 
shall make it the text to what we are going to say. 

Genealogy was at all times a matter of great importance 
with the Semitic nations. Among the,Arabians, as well as 
among the Jews, with the name of a great man the names 
of his ancestors are given. This genealogical spirit pervades 
both the Bible and the Talmud. Whatever is said is not for 
the present only, — it looks back to the beginning, and for- 
ward through all generations to come. This is in harmony 
with the sentiment of family, always so strong among the 
Jews. It is with a similar feeling that the Talmud says: 
Despise not thy mother when she is old (Prov. xxiii. 22) ; 
which means, Despise not a law or a custom on account of 
its being antiquated. 

It is in the same spirit that even the genealogy of a sen- 
tence is asked for. The Talmud has for its basis genealogy, 
tradition, evolution. The Written Law existed, according to 
a Talmudical saying, before the world was created, — that is 
to say, it is above all change of time. The written word is 
the body, the unchangeable form. But there is likewise the 
vivifying spirit, the Oral Tradition. Just as in the Hebrew 
text only the consonants are written, and the vowels, the 
soul and spirit of words, are left out, so is the spirit of the 
Law not to be fixed by written characters. In the Old Testa- 
ment the future life is not a world to come: Moses has no 
other future life in view than that of coming generations, or 
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posterity: in this consists the immortality of his nation. In 
the same way the eternity of the Written Law consists in the 
oral interpretation. The Oral Law is the same as the Written 
Law, and nof the same, —a/ius et idem. Both are derived from 
the same source. With one of its usual plays upon words, 
the Talmud * explains the verse, “* The words of wise men are 
like goads”’ (Eccles. xii. 11), to mean, The words of the 
Holy Law are like the balls with which girls play: they pass 
down from generation to generation, thrown from one hand 
into another. Joshua, according to the Talmud, was the spir- 
itual successor of Moses, who transmitted to him the oral in- 
terpretation of the Law. The Oral Law is the necessary 
supplement to the Written Law. We are told ¢ that a heathen 
came to Samuel (not the Prophet, but a Rabbi), and said 
that he would adopt the Jewish faith, but only the Written 
Law, not the Oral Law. Samuel began to instruct him in 
the Written Law. One day he pulled the neophyte’s ear. 
“Oh, my ear!” exclaimed the neophyte. ‘ Why do you call 
it ear?”’ Samuel asked. “ Why, because every one calls it 
ear.” ‘ Well,” said Samuel, “ you call it ear because you 
have heard it so called by others. Now, my son, what you 
hear from others is Tradition. You thus plainly see that in 
the same way Oral Tradition is necessary to the Written Law.” 
By this argumentum ad aurem the proselyte was fully convinced 
of the necessity of an oral interpretation of the Written Law. 

In the foregoing passage from the Talmud, a verse of the 
Bible is,in rather a strange way, quoted as confirmation. It 
is not exactly a proof, however, but rather an analogy. The 
Bible is the Book: it is eternal, for all times, and so all things 
are to be found there. The Talmud would quote a passage of 
the Bible in order to prove that blood is red, or that Babylon 
was east of Palestine.= In the same way most of the lalmud- 
ical legal decisions are derived from the Bible. 

The Bible is the source of the two great streams of the Tal- 
mud,—the Halacha, or casuistical part, and the Hagada, or 
homiletic part. The passage just now adduced belongs to the 


Talmud of Jerusalem, Synhedrin, Chap. X. 
+ Midrash to Eccles. vii. 

Tr. Shabbath, f. 108. B. Bathra, f. 25. 
VOL. CVIIL — NO. 223. 26 
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Hagada, and to that class which Dr. Zunz calls the Ethic 
Hagada. As the same scholar shows, the explanation of Bib- 
lical passages is found also in the later books of the Bible 
itself.* Both Halacha and Hagada interpret the text of the 
Bible; but as they are very different from each other, their 
modes of interpretation are likewise different. The Halacha is 
dialectic and juridical ; the Hagada is poetical and fantastical. 
The conclusions of the Halacha are derived from the Bible 
by means of syllogistic formulas; they are developed as the 
branches and twigs from the tree. The Hagada may rather 
be compared to garlands; it is like that * lily-work” which 
adorned the pillars in the temple of Solomon. The Halacha 
is for the most part tradition; the Hagada is evolution, con- 
catenation. Like the Halacha, the Hagada finds nearly every- 
thing in the Bible, but in a different manner. 

The Bible is eternal; it is like Nature, all-embracing. The 
stories told in the Bible are not for one time, they are for all 
times, foreboding the future. The passage, “ Declaring the 
end from the beginning” (Is. xlvi. 10), is by the Hagada ap- 
plied to the Bible. The Bible is a perennial stream, flowing 
through all generations, reflecting all and everything; it is 
the wavra pei of Heraclitus. Thus the study of the Law-is 
according to the Rabbis the ideal of life, the highest object of 
pursuit: accordingly all the heroes and great men of the Bible 


are represented as great Rabbis. Such was Jacob sitting in the 
school-houses of Shem and Eber, such were Abraham, David, 
Joab, and Ahithophel,—all great Rabbis. The Talmud tells 
even of a conflict between David and Joab which arose about 
the reading of one word of the Bible.t In the same light are 





* Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortriige der Juden, pp. 23, 31. “The first germs 
of Midrash . . . are found in the Books of Chronicles.” (Steinschneider, Jewish 
Literature, p. 2.) ‘The denomination “ Midrash” is now-a-days applied to special 
books containing the homiletic and legendary expositions of the Bible (as Genesis 
Rabba, or Midrash to Genesis, etc.), the greater part of which are also to be found 
in the Talmud, particularly that of Jerusalem. 

+ Joab had smitten every male in Edom (1 Kings, xi. 16). “ Why did you do 
so?” David asked. Said Joab, “ Because it says, Thou shalt blot out the male of 
Amalek” (Deut. xxv. 19). “The male? ” David replied, “ it is not the male, the 
remembrance is to be blotted out.” ‘ Well,” said Joab, “ my teacher read the word 
as male (sachar), not remembrance (secher).”” The teacher was called, and con- 
firmed Joab’s reading. Some say that David put him to death for his false read- 
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regarded the mighty men whom David had (2 Sam. xxiii.): 
they were great warriors; on the battle-field of the Law their 
sword was the word, their shield the Thora, their fighting was 
disputation. 

The whole Bible has to undergo this spiritualizing process. 
Jacob says that he had taken the land with his sword and his 
bow (Gen. xlviii. 22). Sword and bow? Never! The hands 
are Esau’s hands, but the voice is Jacob’s voice. Sword and 
bow are to be taken figuratively ; they mean *“ with my prayer 
and my orison.” The same interpretation is given of this pas- 
sage by the Chaldzan translator. The way in which the names 
of Ahithophel, of the Tachmonite and Adino (2 Sam. xxiii. 8), 
and others, are interpreted in reference to the study of the Law 
is a characteristic feature of the Hagada. And the same meta- 
morphosis which men and their characters have to undergo, the 
written characters, the words and letters, have to undergo also. 
As the Bible is a book unlike other books, so are the words 
therein contained unlike other words. They are buds from 
which more than one flower is made to bloom. The Hebrew 
words being written without vowels, and their triliteral roots 
being more symbolical and more comprehensive than the words 
in other languages, it is from these roots that the Hagada causes 
its fantastical flowers to spring forth. There is everywhere a 
sort of punning and playing upon words. The proper names 
especially are put into this retort, in order to distil from them 
some new signification. As these names were not given at 
random, they must of course have a signification in reference 
to the bearers, which is to be extracted from them as their es- 
sence. Sometimes the Hagada (like Philo) finds more than 
one meaning ina name. The name of Esther, for example, is 
in one place explained to mean (what it really does) a star; 
in another place it is taken (from the root Satar,* to conceal) 
to signify a chaste and retired woman, who lives only for and in 
her house — as, according to the Talmud, every woman should 
live. 

This way of explaining names may in some sort serve as 
ing; others say he did not. The Talmud (B. Bathra, f. 21) says, in reference to 
this, that one ought to be very careful in engaging a teacher, for it is hard to root 
out a blunder once adopted, 


* First and Second Targums to Esther, ii. 7, Megillah, f. 13. 
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a clew to parts of the Hagada. The wonderful stories of 
the Bible are spun out in the Hagada into still more won- 
derful legends; as a comet is followed by its tail, so every 
illustrious name in the Bible has its train of marvels. It 
would be hard to say where those legends had their origin; 
but it seems that sometimes the names themselves furnished 
the material wherefrom the fantastical web was wrought. 
We find the same elsewhere. Thus the name of Cidipus gave 
rise to the story of his pierced ankles. Byrsa is the Semitic 
name for citadel, tower; and so the citadel of Carthage was 
called Byrsa. But the Greeks and Romans identified this 
word with Svpoa, leather, and hence sprang the fable about 
Dido’s ox-hide.* As the Raven was an ominous bird, we find 
its name as a proper noun in the Biblical Orveb, the Arabian 
Gorab (in use before Mohammed), among the old Germans, 
(Rhabanus Maurus still keeps the heathen name,) and the 
Greeks. It is therefore no wonder that we find the same name 
among the Romans, giving rise to the story of the raven 
that assisted M. Corvinus.f Numberless mythological stories 
have their origin in a similar way in proper names. 

A like process seems to have prevailed in the Rabbinical 
legends. There is Nimrod, for example. The Bible says only 
that “he was a mighty hunter before the Lord.” But the 
root of the word (Marad ) signifies to be rebellious. The 
Hagada, therefore, takes him for one who rebelled against the 
Lord; he was not only mighty, but also fierce and violent. 
It is another characteristic feature of legendary and mytho- 
logical stories, that they have a tendency to individualization ; f 
they would bring every fact into connection with some name, 
especially with names of known persons. Now the building of 
the Tower of Babel was a rebellious act, but there is no build- 

* In a similar way Professor Max Miiller (Science of Language, Second Series, 


Lecture XIL.) explains the origin of the legends of St. Christopher, and Whitting- 
ton’s cat, and the myth of the Barnacle geese, — a kind of geese, by the way, also 
mentioned in Rabbinical books, 

t Livy, VII. 27. 

t The Hagada says that the name of Pharaoh's daughter was Bithia, and that 
Semiramis was the wife of Nebuchadnezzar (Midrash to Esther, i. 9, and to Levit. xv. 
25). Both those names occur also in the Bible as proper nouns (1 Chron. iv. 18, 
and xy. 18). As one name is not comprehensive enough, the Hagada gives to 


Moses and other persons from seven to ten additional ones. 
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er’s name mentioned. But as Babel was the beginning of Nim- 
rod’s kingdom, he is brought into connection with the tower’ 
and considered as the leader of this rebellion. The Arabian 
authors * go even so far as to give a whole dynasty of Nimrods. 
Again, in the history of Abraham occur the names Haran, 
Nahor, and Ur. The worship of fire existed, probably, in 
Chaldea. Ur means light, fire; and so Nahor and Haran 
may be derived from a root signifying to burn. Hence sprung 
the Talmudiecal legend of Abraham having been thrown — 
like the three men in Daniel— into the fiery furnace. But 
who did it? Somebody must have ordered it, but there is no 
name given. Who, then, was it? Why, of course, Nimrod, 
the rebel. By this reappearance of the same person in several 
stories, the legend is made to appear as an historical fact. 
The Hagada identifies Amraphel, king of Shinar (Gen. xiv. 1), 
with Nimrod, by a similar interpretation of his name. By the 
same process of individualization and coneatenation the two 
striving men (Exod. ii. 15) are made out to have been Dathan 
and Abiram. 

Another characteristic feature of the Talmud is its manner 
of linking together different things, especially in reference to 
eood or bad actions, and to reward or punishment.f It is said 
( Exod. xxii. 51) that the flesh that is torn of beasts shall be cast 
to the dogs. Why to the dogs? Because the dogs of Egypt 
did not move their tongues when the Israelites departed 
(Ibid. xi. 7), and so all the dogs are to have the torn flesh 
as a reward for the good behavior of their progenitors. David 
was covered with clothes, but he got no heat (1 Kings, i. 1). 
Why not? Asa punishment for his contempt of cloth, in cut- 
ting off the skirt of Saul’s robe (1 Sam. xxiv. 4).{ Goliath 
presented himself before the contending hosts forty days (Ibid. 

* Alulfaraj (Hist. Dynast., p. 72) and others. The Arabian and Persian 
authors — as Tabari and others — say that Nimrod shot an arrow into Heaven, 
which Gabriel sent back, spotted with blood; whereupon Nimrod said, “I have 
killed the God of Abraham.” The Hagada says (Tr. Gittin, f. 56), that Titus 
pierced the curtain of the Temple with his sword, and when he saw that it was im- 
brued with blood he exclaimed, “I have killed the God of the Jews.” 

+ The idea, so often occurring in the Greek tragedies, especially in those of Eu- 
ripides, that one evil action engenders a multitude of other evils, is also a pre- 
vailing idea in the Talmud. 

t Beracoth, f. 62. 
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xvii. 16). Why forty? As a reward for the forty steps his 
grandmother Orpa made in accompanying Ruth. Justice is 
done to all creatures, even to the letters of the alphabet. 
When the letter Jod was taken away from the name of Sarai, 
it went before the throne of the Lord and said: ‘Is it because 
I am so little that I was taken away from the name of this 
pious woman?” And God consoled little Jod by assuring it 
that it would find a better place in the name of Joshua (Numb. 
xiii. 16).* 

The Hagada, by its fantastical filaments, connects the 
most distant things, — for instance, the one hundred and 
twenty-seven provinces over which Esther reigned, with the 
one hundred and twenty-seven years of Sarah’s life. This 
is what distinguishes the Hagada from the stern and rigid 
Halacha. The office of the Hagada is embellishment, like 
the beautiful colored miniatures which adorn the initial let- 
ters of old illuminated Bibles. Like the golden bells and the 
pomegranates upon the hem of the high-priest’s robe (Exod. 
xxviii. 34), the Hagada is the tinkling bell whose sound is 
heard in the going on of the Bible and the Halacha. For 
Halacha means going.f The Halacha shows the way in which 
everything is to go on: it contains rules and regulations. The 
Hagada may be called a dance: it is like those dances of the 
Orient around some holy object; it is like the leaping and 
dancing of David before the Lord, so much despised by the 
princess Michal (2 Sam. vi. 16). 

R. Azariah de Rossi, a Rabbi of the sixteenth century, re- 
nowned for his acquaintance with profane science and his crit- 
ical judgment, compares the various Hagadas to those angels 
who, according to a Rabbinical legend, are created from a 
stream of fire, (Nahr di Nur,}) sing praises to the Lord, and 
are then annihilated. He also derives the word Hagada from 


* Midrash to Genes. xvii. 15. The letter Jod is the smallest letter in the He- 
brew alphabet (in the so-called Ashurith, not in the old writing). The Talmud, to 
signify something very little, uses the expression, “the apex of a Jod.” 

+ The books containing religious doctrines are called by the Hindoos and the 
Javanese Agama, from the root Gam, to go, as W. von Humboldt says (Kawi- 
sprache, Vol. I. p. 98), who, besides, quotes other Sanskrit words, wherein 
Doctrine and Book are expressed by words signifying to ge. 

} The Nahr di Nur occurs also in Daniel, vii. 10. 
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a root which means fo attract. The Hagada is to attract and 
to entertain; it speaks not to the understanding, but to the 
imagination. 

These are, indeed, the characteristics of most of the Hagadas. 
As two great authorities, Dr. Zunz and Rapoport, have proved, 
the Hagada is not authoritative, not binding. It is an ephem- 
eral, glittering day-fly. The office of the Hagada is to at- 
tract, and even to amuse. The real meaning of the word 
is a saying.* The Hagadas are érea mrepoevta, They are 
improvisations; like the stories of Sheherezade, they were 
designed — sometimes, at least — to make the pressure of time 
forgotten. 

The Hagada was meant to be transmitted orally, not to be 
written down, as Rapoport shows ; and the reason was, as he 
says, because some Rabbis were afraid lest its committal to 
writing should lead some people to take everything strictly, 
and others to ridicule it. ‘The permanency of those improvisa- 
tions would give occasion for misunderstanding and derision. 
One may therefore say that the Hagada differs from the Halacha 
in much the same way as the Oral Law differs from the Written 
Law. It is a ruling maxim of the Talmud to distinguish those 
things which are to be written and read from those which are 
to be spoken and heard only. The spirit of the Law, its inter- 
pretation and modification, was not to be written, but to be kept 
by oral tradition. It was only reluctantly, and because it was 
an urgent necessity, that the oral tradition was written. 

We find the same distinction in the nomenclature of the 
Biblical books. Some of them, the Hagiographa, are called 
Kethubim, the Written Books: for this is the difference be- 
tween those books and the “ Prophets,’ — that the words of 
the Prophets are, so to say, spoken words, not written words. 
The Hebrew word Nabi, which is translated “ Prophet,” means 
not exactly a prophet, but an inspired speaker. The words of 
the Prophets are poetry, flaming words bursting out from their 
enthusiasm. We find mention of musical instruments which 
helped to raise still more their inspiration. Thus all the po- 
etry of old was accompanied by music. But in the same way 
as the sounds of the lyre or the harp were meant only for the 


> 


* Zunz, Gottesd. Vortr., p. 42. Rapoport, Erech Millin, p. 8. Steinschneider, 
Jewish Lit., p. 28. 
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ear, so poetry was originally unwritten; it was kept by heart. 
What originally distinguished poetry from prose was, that the 
one was predominantly oral, the other written. 

It is with the Prophets that the Hagada has the greatest 
similarity and connection. Dr. Steinschneider, quoting Zunz, 
compares the Hagada to the Prophets.* “ The Hagada is 
the free thought, which, in strong contrast to all law, always 
found its expression in Judaism,—during the time of the 
unimpaired national life, in the free words of the Prophets, 
which were often a stumbling-block to the men of law.” And 
again, as Dr. Derenbourg +t has shown, in revolutionary times, 
when the homiletic Hagada was not an entertainment, but a 
means of inflaming the heart, it was the burning words of the 
Prophets, the eloquent exhortations of Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
that were expounded and amplified to the ardent listening 
multitude. In this way the words of the old Prophets were 
renewed, were made fresh and young again. 

The Bible, from whatever standpoint one may regard it, 
is indeed a wonderful book. It is an old book, yet it never 
grows old. The Arabians call the Koran the mother of 
writing, or of books. In the same way one may eall the 
Bible the mother of books. There is no other book in the 
world which has engendered, and still engenders, so many 
other books. But, singular as it may appear, something anal- 
ogous is to be found in other quarters. In the sacred litera- 
ture of the Hindoos, there is, as Professor Max Miiller tells us, 
one part called Revelation (Srudi), and another part called 
Tradition (Smriti), only the traditional part is the older. t 
The way in which the later books of the Brahmans treat the 
original Vedas recalls in some measure the manner in which 
the Bible is regarded by the Rabbis. Everything has a 
theological garb. New and old are combined together. The 
Vedas are interpreted in such a way as to derive from them 
the later rites and ceremonies. Just as the Talmud turns the 


* Jewish Lit., p. 28. 

t Histoire de la Palestine, p. 163. 

¢ History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 86. The word Sriuti, according to 
Professor Miiller (p. 107), is from a root which signifies to hear, to receive by in- 
spiration. The Rabbinical Tradition is also regarded as something heard or received, 
and thence takes its name. (Steinschneider, Jewish Lit., p. 10.) ; 





+ 
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heroes of the Bible into great Rabbis, so are the heroes of the 
old Epos changed into scholars thoroughly acquainted with 
the Vedas. The warlike character of the old poems is spirit- 
ualized ; there are no more warriors, there are highly moral 
and religious men.* The Avesta, the sacred book of the 
Parsees, had to undergo a similar process. In a book of later 
date, the Dabistan, it is said, that, besides the literal sense of 


the holy code, there is another spiritual sense, which is to be 


considered as the principal one. Ahriman and Ormuzd are 
explained, in an allegorical way, to signify good and bad ac- 
tions. This is much the same way in which Philo interprets 
the Bible, combining its contents with the ideas of Greek phi- 
losophers. The school of the so-called “Pure Brethren” 
among the Arabians, which arose in the tenth century, tries 
in a similar manner to reconcile the supernatural passages of 
the Koran with the ideas of Aristotle. 

But although the Talmud has its own field, and has little 
in common with the literature of other nations, it cannot be 
denied that in the Hagada we sometimes find exotic plants. 
The Halacha makes “ fences around the Law,” and around 
itself too: it is secluded from the rest of the world, and has 
a world of its own. The Hagada is not so carefully guarded 
that some foreign seedlings do not take root there. The Ha- 
gada is less narrow than the Halacha; it is more universal, 
more popular, and more* variegated. To this quality it is to 
be aseribed that the influence of the Hagada went far beyond 
the circle of Judaism. We find the Rabbinical legends in the 
Koran, in the Chronicle of the Persian Tabari, in the works of 


* M. Duncker, Geschichte des Alterthums, Vol. IT. pp. 54, 72, 91. Professor 
Miller (History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 433; Chips, ete., I. p. 76) cites an 
example in the Brahmanas of the exaltation of the interrogative pronoun Who 
(Aa) into a deity. Something similar, but more justifiable, occurs in the Caba- 
listie book Zohar. Isaiah (xl. 26) says: “Lift up your eyes on high and see? 
Who has created those?” Says the Zohar: “ Before God had manifested himself, 
of all unknown things he was the most unknown. As we have no idea about 
his quality, as we do not know what he is and who he is, the real name of God 
is Who. His name is the name which implies the question.” The Hebrew words 
for Who (Mi) and Those (Eleh) have, moreover, the same letters as the word Elohim, 
God, 

t+ The Mohammedans have, besides, two kinds of oral traditions, called Hadith 
and Sunna. 
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the Syrian Barhebreus, and even in those of Cedrenus and the 
other Byzantine authors. 

Professor G. Weil has published a collection of later Ara- 
bian legends.* In some notes he quotes the Jalkut, a collec- 
tion of various Hagadas, in order to show that many of those 
legends have their source in the Rabbinical stories.| There is 
one legend which Professor Weil has not accompanied with 
any note, and to which we would point as an example both of 
the way in which the Hagada assimilates foreign elements, 
and the way in which the materials of the Hagada were 
again exported to other regions. We allude to the legend 
about Solomon, the demon Sachr, the stone Samur, and the 
raven who was in possession of that stone (p. 234). The 
whole story is derived, with some slight variations, decidedly 
from Rabbinical sources. The Shamir, a kind of adamant, 
with which one could cut the hardest stones, is mentioned in 
several places in the Talmud. It was used in building the 
Temple. Iron, says the Talmud, being an implement of war, 
was not to be used either in making the altar (Exod. xx. 25) 
or in building the temple, both being consecrated to peace. 
In one place (Tr. Gittin, f. 68) there is a long story, how Sol- 
omon was anxious to get the Shamir; how he asked the de- 
mons where it was to be found; how the demons did not know, 
and told him to ask their king Asmodeus, or Ashmedai, as he 
is called in the Talmud, about it; how Solomon sent out Ben- 
ajah, the chief of the guards, to get hold of Ashmedai; how 
Benajah took with him a chain, on which the name of God — 
the Tetragrammaton — was engraved; how there was a cis- 
tern of water where Ashmedai used to take his daily draught, 
after descending from Heaven, where he studied at a kind of 
heavenly college, — all of which the demons had told S jlomon.t 


* * Biblische Legenden der Muselminner, translated into English under the title, 
“The Bible, the Koran, and the Talmud.” 

t Professor Weil (Bibl. Leg., p. 91) points out the singular fact, that even the 
legend concerning Ishmael is derived from a Rabbinical source. But this legend 
came from the Arabians to the Jews, as has been shown by Dr. Zunz (Gottesd. 
Vortr., p. 276) and Dr. Griitz (Geschichte der Juden, Vol. V. p. 223). The He- 
brew legend occurs in a book whose author, as Dr. Zunz thinks, lived under the 
Arabian dominion. 

{ What is said in Smith’s Biblical Dictionary under “ Asmodeus” is very su- 
perficial, and incorrect, Besides, it does not exactly comport with the odd fables 
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With the water of this cistern Benajah mingled wine, and then 
laid himself in ambush. Ashmedai, finding wine mixed with 
the water, at first decides not to drink, but at length, unable 
to withstand the temptation, drinks, falls asleep, and is bound 
with the magic chain. He awakes, and struggles to free him- 
self from it. Benajah then says to him, “ The name of thy 
master is upon thee,’ whereupon he struggles no longer, and 
is brought to Solomon. He tells Solomon that the Shamir 
was given to the angel who is the Lord of the Sea, and that 
he gave it to the Hoopoo, and that they came into posses- 
sion of the Shamir by covering the nest of the Hoopoo with 
a glass cover, which the bird was obliged to break with the 
Shamir. 

In this story, or impious fable, as Buxtorf* calls it, we find 
the same elements as in the legends of India, Persia, Ara- 
bia, Greece, and Rome, and in the mediaval literature of Eu- 
rope. As Solomon was more a real Oriental king than any 
of his predecessors or successors, the Oriental nations have ex- 
erted all their brilliant fancy to invest him with glory. In the 
Persian legends he shares this glory with their king Djemshid, 
and many stories about this Persian hero were in the Jewish 
sagas applied to Solomon. The wonderful throne of Solomon, 
as described in the Second Targum of Esther, seems to be the 
same as the throne of Djemshid. We read in Tabari that 
Djemshid compelled the demons to build palaces, and that 
one demon was enchained in the mountain Demaoend. The 
Arabian legends about Solomon seem to have had their origin 
partly in Persian and partly in Jewish literature. The angel 
who is called “the Lord of the Sea” t is decidedly of Persian 
origin. The Talmud itself says that the names of the angels 
had their origin in Babylonia ;{ the origin of the later angel- 
ology of the Jews is asserted by Frank, Formstecher, Herz- 








of “the Rabbis,” when it is said that Naamah was the mother of Asmodeus. This 
genealogy occurs in Cabalistic books of a very late date, and seems to be of Ara- 
bian origin. Naamah is identified with Venus, as the word itself may be translated 
Vinustas. The Arabian legend says, that two angels, Ilaruth and Maruth, fell in 
love with Zohra, or Venus, and were therefore excluded from Heaven. 

* Lexicon Chald., Talmud., et Rabbin., col. 2455, under “ Shamir.” 

t In Aramaic, Sara d’jamma, not Sara-Dima, as it is read by Wagenseil, who 
gives a short extract from this story in his Tr. Sotah (p. 1073). 

{ Midrash to Genesis, xviii. 2, and other places. 
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feld, Winer, and others, to be Persian.* The “ princes” men- 


tioned in Daniel (x. 13), and the seven angels of the Apoca- 
lypse (viii. 2), are the seven Amshaspands (or Amesha-cpen- 
tas) of the Parsees.¢ One of those Amshaspands, Haurvat, 
is the guardian angel of the waters, and seems to be the same 
as our * Lord of the Sea.”? The name of Ashmedai (or Ashem- 
dai, as it may be read) has been identified by several scholars 
— as Benfey, Stern, Delitzsch, Spiegel, Windischmann, and Ko- 
hut — with the demon Ashem-Dey, mentioned several times in 
the Zend-Avesta. With regard to the Shamir, Bochart ( Z/ero 
zvicon, IL. p. 347) quotes, besides other parallels, a passage of 
Milian (Hist. Anim., I. 26), where it is said, that the Hoopoo, 
finding his nest obstructed, opened it by the help of a plant. 
J. Grimm, treating, in his “German Mythology,” ¢ of the mani- 
fold legends about birds as guardians of marvellous plants hav- 
ing this quality, quotes our Shamir, and says that the Shamir, 
under the name of Thumare, found its way into the Gesta Ro- 
manorum, Where the Ostrich is its owner. In an essay upon 
the Shamir, 8. Cassel has shown the vast ramifications of this 
legend in the story told in the Gesta Romanorum (Cap. lix.) 
about the Emperor Jovian, whose guardian angel, in order to 
punish him, expelled him from his country, and reigned over 
it by assuming the Emperor’s form,$—in the story told by 
Milian (/ist. Anim., 1.45) about the Woodpecker, or Picus, — 
and in the Roman legends concerning Picus (Plutarch., Quest. 
ftom., ¢. 21; Festus, s. v. Picus) and Faunus (Preller, Ré- 
mische Mythologie, p. 331). On the other hand, it has been 
proved by Professor Kuhn, || that the legends about the Fauni 

* Frank, Kabbalah, pp. 260, seqq. Formstecher, Religion des Geistes, p. 124. 
Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Part If. Vol. II. pp. 283, seqq. Winer, Real- 
lexicon, under “ Engel.” The Biblical Dictionary of Smith (finder “ Angel’) ig- 
nores all these undeniable statements. 

t Herzfeld (p. 291) is of opinion that the expression, “waking holy one,”’ oc- 
curring in Daniel (iv. 13, 17), is the literal translation of Amesha-cpenta. Angels 
are often d ‘signated as vigil ® custod: 8, as Gesenius shows (Thesaurus, p- 1006}, Ww ho 
in the same way quotes the Genii of the Parsees. 

t Deutsche Mythologie, p. 925. 

§ Cassel quotes this in reference to what is further said in the Talmud (Git- 
tin, f. 68), that Ashmedai drove out Solomon, and, assuming his form, took pos- 
session of his throne. But the parallel between Solomon and Jovian is even more 
striking when compared with the Talmud of Jerusalem (Synhedrin, Cap. IL), 
where not Ashmedai, but an angel, does the same, in order to punish Solomon. 

Adalbert Kuhn, Die Herabkunft des Feuers und des Gottertranks, 1859. 
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and Satyri, about Picus and Silenus, about birds as guardians 
of magical plants ( Spring-wurzel in the German sagas), had 
their origin in the mythology of the Hindoos, and are connected 
with the myth of Prometheus, which also sprung from India. 
In a note (p. 216), Professor Kuhn quotes the legend of the 
Shamir as analogous. But besides all the above-mentioned 
analogies, there are still other striking parallels to be drawn 
between the Talmudical and other myths. Professor Kuhn 
(p.33) mentions Picus, who is entrapped by Numa in the same 
way as Silenus is entrapped by Midas. Midas mixed some 
wine with the waters of a fountain to which Silenus was accus- 
tomed to come, and so inebriated and captured him.* This is 
exactly the same way in which Benajah captured Ashmedai. 
It has often been said ft that the legends about Satyrs, Fauns, 
ete., are of Eastern origin: Ashmedai seems to be another 
proof of it. On his way to Solomon, he commits many seem- 
ingly absurd and iniquitous acts, which he afterwards justifies. 
The same thing occurs in many Eastern tales, even in the 
Zadia of Voltaire. It has been said that most of the medi- 
wval romances had their origin in the East, whence they were 
brought during the Crusades. In the history of the enchanter 
Merlin, we read that he was the son of a demon. On his way 
to King Vortigern, he laughs at seeing a man who had bought 
a pair of new shoes. Ashmedai does precisely the same: he 
laughs at a man who ordered a pair of shoes which were to 
last seven years, while the man himself was not to live seven 
days longer. Merlin laughs ironically and diabolically at the 
sight of persons weeping at a funeral procession: Ashmedai 
weeps at the sight of a nuptial procession, for‘he knew that 
the bridegroom would die in less than a month. 

This story about Ashmedai shows another characteristic 
feature of the Hagada in contrast with the Halacha. In the 
Halacha we find sagacity, in the Hagada wit. The Hala- 
cha is full of sharp distinctions ; and it is aided in the display 

* Pauly, Realwoérterbuch, under “ Silenus.” Daub und Creuzer, Studien, Vol. 


Il. p. 232. 
+ Creuzer, Symbolik und Mythologie, ete., 1V. 48, 3d ed. The word “devils” 


in the version of Levit. xvii. 7 is in the original text “ goats,”’ with reference to 
the Satyrs. The lasciviousness attributed to the Satyrs is also a characteristic of 


Ashmedai. 
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of this quality by the syllogistie formulas in which it abounds. 
The Hagada is witty; it finds an analogy between the remot- 
est things. But our story about Ashmedai is — like many 
other Hagadas—a popular tale; like most popular tales, it 
is not only witty, but also of a humorous character, and we 
are perhaps not wrong in imagining that the stern Rabbis 
smniled a little at these jokes, and considered them refreshing 
after the heavy discussions of the Halacha. Ashmedai himself 
is a humorous personage. He reminds us more of Le Sage’s 
Diable Boiteux than ef a real demon. He shows his humor, 
when, before taking the intoxicating draught, he holds a mono- 
logue, “ To drink or not to drink, that is the question,” and 
quotes passages from the Bible (which most likely he had stud- 
ied at the heavenly academy) in answer to this question. The 
acts which he commits on his way to Solomon are also of a 
humorous character ; they are not at all in a demoniac style. 
Moreover, the true demon never weeps, as Ashmedai does. Only 
once he shows himself as a real devil, when, delivered from the 
magic chain, he hurls Solomon to a distance of four hundred 
miles and oceupies his throne as Pseudo-Solomon. Even this 
humorous feat reminds us of Mephistopheles, when he says, 
“Now I have quite enough of all this dry stuff, — 1 want to 
play the devil again.” 

As one may easily see, the Hagada is much more inter- 
esting than the Halacha. Interesting as the Halacha is in 
reference to the development of religious and _ theological 
ideas, its circle is a narrow one: the Hagada, offering a 
greater variety, and being of a more universal tendency, is for 
that reason of more general interest. 

But even in religious matters the Hagada has exercised great 
influence. Nobody now-a-days would deny the Jewish origin 
of the Christian religion. Professor F. C. Baur, of Tiibingen, 
was the first to show the way in which Christianity originated 
in Judaism, and how it gradually emancipated itself from its 
original doctrines. But it is the Hagada whose influence we 


see here. Renan says (Les Apétres, p. 93), in reference to 
the typical manner in which the Old Testament is interpreted 
in the New: “ This arbitrary method of interpretation was the 
same as that practised in all the Jewish schools. The allu- 
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sions to the Messiah were a kind of jeu d’esprit.”.* The man- 
ifold parallels drawn between passages of the Talmud and the 
New Testament by Lightfoot, Wetstein, Schittgen, Otho, Nork, 
and others, refer generally to passages belonging to the Haga- 
da. Dr. Derenbourg goes even so far as to say that probably 
the Hagada may be regarded as one of the most powerful aux- 
iliaries of Christianity in its rise. (J/ist. de la Palestine, pp. 
202, 352.) 

We find the Hagada again in books of later date than the 
New Testament. “The word of the Lord is like a hammer 
that breaks the rock in pieces” (Jer. xxiii. 29). “ Exactly,” 
says the Talmud, “as at one stroke of the hammer many 
sparks and many pieces fly from the rock, so every word of 
the Bible may be interpreted in various ways.” This ruling 
maxim of the Hagada is the same that prevails in the writ- 
ings of the Fathers of the Church, especially Origen and Je- 
rome. Both had Jewish teachers; Jerome mentions his 
teacher sometimes as his Jew (Judeus meus). Both follow 
the Hagada, but each in his own way. 

There is, for instance, the Song of Solomon. Just as the 
erotic poems of the Hindoos and the Persians ( Gitagovinda 
the poems of Hafiz, of Nizami, and others) have been inter- 
preted as allegorical and mystical poems, the Rabbis regard 
the Song of Solomon as an allegorical and mystical song. It 
is not only the Song of Songs; they call it likewise the holiest 
of the holy. Origen interprets the Song of Selomon through- 
out in the same allegorical manner, though the persons repre- 
sented are different. For instance: ** My beloved is white and 
ruddy ” (v.10) is explained by Origen: “ My Beloved; that is, 
Christ. He is white; that is, he is pure and candid, he is the 


* A remarkable instance of this is seen in the passage quoted in Matt. ii. 23: 
“ Te shall be called a Nazarene.” Neither the word Nazarene nor Nazareth occurs 
in the Old Testament. But Jerome (in Isa. xi. 1) says, that the learned Jews con- 
sider this to be an allusion to the Hebrew word Nezer (branch) in the verse, “ And 
a branch shall grow out of his roots” (Isa. xi. 1). — In regard to the distinction be- 
tween seed and seeds made by Paul (Gal. iii. 16), Jerome says, that the plural seeds 
does not occur in Scripture. But Dr. Geiger has shown that the same distinction 
between seed and seeds is made by the Talmud in various places, and that the way 
in which Paul explains the passage is the same as that in which the Midrash ex- 
pounds similar passages. (Zeitschr. der Deutsch. Morg. Ges., X11. 309.) 
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true God. He is red, on account of the blood shed for the 
Church’s sake.” The Hagada interprets the same passage: 
‘*My Beloved is God. He is white; that is, he is mild and 
indulgent towards Israel. He is red; that means, he is fierce 
and severe towards Edom, as it is said: Who is this that 
cometh from Edom? wherefore art thou red in thine apparel ? 
(Isa. Ixiii. 1, 2.)” 

The name of Edom furnishes another example of the mode 
of interpretation employed in the Hagada, and of the manner 
in which Jerome makes use of it. Wherever the name Edom 
or Esau is mentioned in the Prophets, it is applied by the Ha- 
gada to Rome. Edom is Rome, and Rome is Edom or Esau. 
But how so? What connection was there between Edom and 
Rome ¢ How could such an explanation be justified ? 

The Jews were groaning under the Roman yoke. They had 
to suffer not only manifold oppressions, but also the scoff and 
scorn of their oppressors. The tyranny to which they were 
subjected was the greater on account of their restiveness un- 
der the Roman sword, and their final bloody and desperate 
resistance. There was, besides, as Tacitus relates (J/ist., V. 
13), a mysterious saying, that from Judea would come the 


rulers of the world. An antagonism of principles intensified 


the mutual hostility. Rome supported the standard of Pagan- 
ism; the Jews were the defenders of Monotheism. The Ro- 
mans had destroyed the Temple, but the spiritual temple they 
could not destroy ; they had changed the name of Jerusalem 
to lia Capitolina, but they could not exalt Jupiter Capitoli- 
nus to the place of the God of the Jews, nor even prevent the 
belief in this God from winning more and more adherents 
among themselves. 

Historical events of such importance must have been fore- 
shadowed in the Bible. The Eternal Book must contain some 
prophetic allusions to these matters. Where were they to be 
found? Clearly, it was conceived, in the passages relating to 
Jacob and Esau. The representatives of two nations standing 
in a relation of inveterate opposition and struggle, the rule of 
the one dependent on the oppression of the other (Gen. xxv. 
23, xxvii. 40),— by these must be signified Juda and Rome. 
The Jews, studying the Holy Law, and praying to the One God, 
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—the Romans, mighty rulers of the world, the oppressors of 
nations, — theirs, plainly, were the voice of Jacob and the 
hand of Esau (Gen. xxvii. 22), the latter of whom was to live 
by his sword (Ibid. vs. 40). There was, indeed, no nation but 
the Romans to whom the words, “ By thy sword shalt thou 
live,” could be so well applied.* But there was, besides, an- 
other connecting link between Esau (or Edom) and Rome. 
The people of Edom were among the bitterest foes of Judea, 
and always assisted the enemies of the Jews. The Bible men- 
tions Edom in connection with the destruction of the Temple 
(Ps. exxxvii. 7; Lam. iv. 21). The destroyers of the Temple, 
the Romans, might well be considered the heirs and successors 
of the Edomites, and so could be identified with them.7 

The identity of Edom and Rome once established, the name 
of Edom where it occurs in the Prophets, and their consoling 
words which point to a time when Edom shall no longer exult, 
are invariably applied to Rome, and the Hagada then goes on 
spinning and weaving innumerable webs from the threads of 
single words. It finds Edom (Rome) where nobody else would 
find it. Rome is considered as the fourth and last kingdom, 
after whose reign the Messiah is to come (Dan. ii. 40, seqq.). 
And so not only the four animals in Daniel (vii. 3-7), but also 
the four animals in Leviticus (xi.4-7), the four components 
of the carease of the red heifer (Numb. xix. 5), and the four 
rivers of Paradise (Gen. ii. 11-14), are applied to the four 
kingdoms. In the vision of Abraham (Gen. xv. 9), the ani- 
mals mentioned last are a turtle-dove and a pigeon. The He- 
brew word for pigeon (Gosal) could by a slight change be 
made to signify rapacious ( Gosel): this is an allusion to the 
fourth kingdom, Rome, which shows itself as a dove, but which 
is rapacious.t These conceits find, besides, an auxiliary in 
the resemblance of the written words Edom and Rome, — the 


* It is through a similar substitution and identification that the Septuagint calls 
Haman a Macedonian, i. e. a Greek (Esther, ix. 24), and renders Philistines by 
Hellenes (Isa. ix. 12). 

+t The Arabian authors call the Romans the Sons of the Red (Banu Alazfar). 
It is the prevailing opinion that this designation had its origin in the Rabbinical 
identification of the names Rome and Edom (the Red One). 

t Other Hagadas in reference to Edom (Rome) are quoted in Dr. Sachs’s Bei- 
triige zur Sprach- und Alterthumsforschung (IT. 134). 

VOL, CVIII, — NO. 223. 27 
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Hebrew letters corresponding to D and R (7,4) having nearly 
the same form, — and in the sound of the word Arami, which 
means Aramaan (heathen), and which with a slight change 
could signify also a deceiver. It is, indeed, the voice of 
Jacob against the hands of Esau,* dialectic subtilty against 
brute force, which finds its expression in these and similar 
passages. 

Of those manifold interpretations two were known to Jerome. 
The word Dumah, in the vision concerning Seir or Edom (Isa. 
xxi. 11), was read by R. Meir as Roma and applied to Rome.t 
In the same way Bozrah, the capital of Edom, was identified 
with Rome, which could be done the more easily as the word 
Bozrah might be taken as an appellative for any strong and 
fortified city.} Jerome quotes these two interpretations in his 

JYommentaries on Isaiah (xxi. and xxxiv.) and Obadiah. In 
reference to the prophecy of the latter he says: “It belongs 
to the idle dreams of the Jews (Judi frustra somniant) to say 
that this prophecy is directed against Rome, and that instead 
of the name Dumah in Isaiah one ought to read Roma.” It is 
adream. But how does Jerome explain it? Does he say that 
Edom means Edom, and nothing else? No, certainly not! 
It must be expounded in the tropological way (secundum leges 
tropologia). Ue accordingly says that this prophecy is di- 
rected against the Jews or the heretics, so that Jacob would 
signify the Christians, and Esau the Jews or the heretics. 

This ** Judai frustra somniant”’ of Jerome, which reminds 
one of Juvenal’s * Qualiacunque voles Judai somnia ven- 
dunt,’ § has become the traditional cue and watchword for 
centuries. ‘* The Rabbinical fables,” * the dreams of the Rab- 

* Nachmanides (born 1195), one of the most judicious commentators of the 
Bible, says that the message of Jacob to Esau (Gen. xxxii. 4, 5), which is severely 
censured in the Midrash, is to be considered as foreshadowing the legatior® which 
in later times the Jews sent to the Romans, and which was the first cause of all 
the disastrous events that followed. 

t Talmud of Jerusalem, Tr. Taanith, Chap. I. 

t A word of the same root, and of the same signification, Mihzar, occurring with 
reference to Edom in the Psalms (eviii. 11, Ix. 11), is in the same way applied to 
Rome in the Chaldaic versions not subjected to censorship, and in the Midrash to 
Deut. i. 6. The Hagada goes so far into detail, that even the waters mentioned in 
reference to Edom (Isa, xxxiv. 9) are said to signify the river Tiber, and the Tyr- 
rhenian, or, as it is called in the Ionian dialect, the Tyrsenian Sea. 

§ Sat. VI. 547. 
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bis,” were expressions often repeated, especially by these who 
had only a very superficial and a second-hand knowledge of 
the Talmud. Many of them had no other source of informa- 
tion than the Lualdecktes Judenthum (Judaism Exposed) of 
Eisenmenger, who has collected many passages, not only from 
the Talmud, but also from later Cabalistic books which have 
nothing to do with the Talmud and are rather opposed to it, 
in order to show their absurdity.* As others make antholo- 
gies, or collections of flowers, so Eisenmenger made a collec- 
tion of thorns, or of such passages as seemed to corroborate 
the prevailing idea of Rabbinical fables, leaving out those 
which would be an ornament to any literature. It is, besides, 
very superficial to comprise all the men of the Halacha and 
the Hagada under the collective name of “the Rabbis,” as if 
they were all soldiers of the same regiment, drilled by the 
same system, dressed in the same uniform, and commanded by 
one and the same officer. One might as well quote passages 
from Jacob Bochme in order to give an idea of “ the Philoso- 
phers,” from Pythagoras down to Victor Cousin. The Rabbis 
were soldiers, but from different armies. As regards the Hala- 
cha, one may find there contests similar to those found else- 
where between political or philosophical parties. They were 
partly political. Dr. Geiger, who was the first distinctly to 
exhibit the real character of the Pharisees and Sadducees,t 
has shown the great influence of those opposite parties in ref- 
erence to the Halacha, and that there was an older and a 
younger Halacha. One has only to read the fourth part of 
the Geschichte of Dr. Griitz, or the Hodegetica in Mischnam 
of Dr. Frankel, to be convinced of the great diversity of 
opinions between the schools of the different Rabbis, and to 
see with what passionate tenacity those opposite doctrines were 
maintained by their adherents. Aside from this, with all the 


* This venomous book contains, besides, horrible lies and calumnies ; and it ap- 
peared at the very time when two other Christian authors, Wiilfer and Wagenseil, 
had proved the falsity of these calumnies, and when Surenhusius uttered his indig- 
nation against those who studied the Jewish books and then aspersed the Jews. 
(See Griitz, Geschichte, Vol. X. pp. 304, seqq.) 

t In his Ursehrift, in his Vorlesungen ther Judenthum (the first part of which has 
been translated into English), and more at length in his Zeitschrift (Vol. II. pp. 
11-81). 
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narrowness of the Talmud, there is no dogmatic spirit prevail- 
ing. The debate is independent, the thought has a vast field, 
and so one may find individual opinions which are, in fact, 
contrary to the general spirit of the Talmud. 

And. this leads us to notice another distinction between the 
Halacha and the Hagada. The Halacha is all war, the Haga- 
da all peace. Every page containing Halacha is a battle-field. 
Every Rabbi has his friend, who is at the same time his antag- 
onist. There are duels on every page, where the knights and 
champions of the Holy Law fight against each other with all 
the passion and all the ardor ever displayed at a tournament. 
This dialectic combat is considered necessary in order to eluci- 
date things, and highly meritorious. If, according to Seneca, 
the struggle of virtuous men against fate is the most agreeable 
spectacle to the gods, so, according to the Talmud, there is 
nothing more pleasing to God than to see this contest of his 
beloved children for the sake of his equally beloved Law. 

It could not be otherwise. There are innumerable things to 
be elucidated. For instance: on the Day of Atonement, the 
Scripture commands, * Ye shall afflict yourselves.” But what 
is affliction? The privation of bodily pleasure. It is a pleas- 
ure to eat ; consequently one must not eat. But what of swal- 
lowing a piece of leather, or of eating a crumb of bread,— is 
this eating? No, the quality and quantity must be fixed. A 
date is considered the normal measure.* But what kind of 
date? and with the kernel or without ? since the kernel is not 
the date. Another comfort is washing and bathing. This can- 
not be allowed on the Day of Affliction, or the Day, as it is 
called. But are there no exceptions? Yes, there are excep- 
tions. R. Chananiah ben Tiradion —as the Mishna tells us — 
is so polite as to allow a bride and a king to wash their faces. 
He also allows a woman in confinement to put on sandals, 
which is generally forbidden. A still greater world of bewil- 


dering questions is to be resolved in regard to another day, the 
Sabbath. No work is to be done. But what is work? what 
is labor? (for these synonyms occur in the Bible.) Or rather, 
what is not work? Anything done to some purpose is work. 


* The olive is a measure in regard to other things, but for the Day of Atone- 
ment a date is the normal scale. 
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The Mishna enumerates thirty-nine principal divisions of la- 
bor, or, as they are called, “ fathers of work.” But these 
fathers of work have an innumerable family of children and 
grandchildren. The Gemara goes into endless discussions 
about the definitions, the classifications, and the nomencla- 
ture of work, to determine what is forbidden and what is 
allowed,—or, to use the Talmudic expression, — which also 
occurs in the New Testament (Matt. xvi. 19; xviii. 18),— 
‘“‘what is loosened and what bound.” This jlialectic war, 
which to any outsider must appear as a kind of Batrachomyo- 
machia, fills nearly the whole treatise called Shabbath. 

Similar minute prescriptions are to be found in the sacred 
books of the Hindoos and Parsees, — the rites and ceremonies 
of the latter bearing, besides, a striking resemblance to many 
of the Jewish rites and customs, and even to those of the 
Romans. Mommsen says that the list of the duties and pre- 
rogatives of the Roman Pontiff was so minute and detailed, 
that it might find a place in the Talmud. But in all those 
books there are only rules and regulations, everything is fixed. 
In the Talmud there is dispute and life. 

It is quite different with the Hagada. There serene peace 
reigns. That is no battle-field, but a field with plants and 
flowers, where we find the rose of Jericho, the weeping- 
willow of Babylon, the balm-tree of Gilead, and sometimes 
even the cedar of Lebanon. Since in the Hagada there are 
no vital questions to be solved, everything goes on quietly. 
There are different opinions, but no disputes. To take one 
instance. The Bible mentions ten plagues with which the 
Egyptians were smitten. Comes R. Jose the Galilean and 
says: “In Egypt it was the finger of God (Exod. viii. 19); 
on the sea it was the hand of God (Ibid. xiv. 51).” The 
hand has five fingers; consequently they were smitten on the 
sea with 5 x 1050 plagues. Comes R. Eliezer and proves 
out of a Biblical passage (Ps. Ixxviii. 49) that every plague 
in Egypt was a quadruple plague ; and always retaining the 
undeniable axioms, that the hand is five times as much as the 
finger, and that 4x5 x10 = 200, he proves mathematically 
that on the sea they were smitten with two hundred plagues. 
Another Rabbi is not satisfied with two hundred ; he proves 
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that on the sea there were two hundred and fifty plagues. For 
from the same passage in the Psalms it is evident that every 
Egyptian plague was a fivefold plague; now 5 X 10 = 56; 
again, 50X5 = 250; ergo there were two hundred and fifty 
plagues on the sea: quod erat demonstrandum. But there is 
no dispute about all this. It is only a saying,—ten or fifty, 
two hundred or five hundred, — the more, the better. R. Jose, 
and R. Eliezer, and all the others,—they are all right, nobody 
is wrong. It is no fight, it is a tourney. 

In the same way one has to distinguish the Rabbis of the 
Halacha from the Rabbis of the Hagada. The Halacha is like 
a field of corn, which furnishes the daily bread; the Hagada 
resembles the blue corn-flower, which is more ornamental than 
useful. The Rabbis of the Halacha tilled this corn-field in the 
sweat of their brow; they were a hard-working set; while the 
men of the Hagada followed the flight of their fancy, and their 
sayings were not to be weighed. It is therefore not astonish- 
ing that generally, though not always, the men of the Halacha 
looked down on the men of the Hagada as an inferior class, 
in about the same way as a theologian or a lawyer (and those 
Rabbis were both theologians and lawyers) would look down 
on one of the laity. There are Rabbis who excelled in both 
Halacha and Hagada; but — as has been remarked by Rapo- 
port — there are also Rabbis who occur only in the Halacha, as 
others only in the Hagada. 

As there are various Hagadas, so there are various opinions 
concerning their value. It seems—as Dr. Derenbourg says — 
that some of the Rabbis, at least, were exceedingly dissatisfied 
with some of the allegorical interpretations of Biblical precepts, 
as being in contradiction to the more strict interpretations of 
the Halacha. 

From this fact originates another, secondary, difference in 
reference to the external form. In opening a volume of the 
Talmud, one may generally know at the first glance whether 
a page contains Halacha or Hagada. If the text has a narrow 
shape, it contains Halacha; if it is broad, it for the most part 
contains Hagada. In this way the form gives an idea of the 
matter; and this external difference results from the internal 
diversity in the following manner. 
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The text of the Talmud, as it is now printed, is accompa- 
nied by two running commentaries, — on the right hand 
Rashi,* on the left Tosaphoth (a collective name). Rashi, 
with admirable precision, explains every obscure word and pas- 
sage. Tosaphoth is not exactly a commentary ; it is rather — 
as the cété gauche always is—an oppositionist. It seeks, with 
a wonderful sagacity, to discover contradictions between one 
passage and another, and with still greater sagacity it tries to 
reconcile the contradictory passages; but if this cannot be 
done, it submits itself to the authority of the Talmud, whose 
ways must be right. Tosaphoth is, so to speak, the Talmud to 
the Talmud ; and besides the war raging on the broad highway 
of the text, Tosaphoth gives us the sight of a skirmish on the 
by-road. All this is done in honor of the Law, in order to 
sharpen and to elucidate ; it is, to use a Talmudic expression, 
like the sharpening of iron with iron (Prov. xxvii. 17), or the 
friction of flints against each other. The more friction, the 
more sparks and the more light. 

But all this is only in the department of the Halacha. 
When the Hagada has its turn, Tosaphoth generally takes no 
notice of it. It would be easy enough to find contradictions. 
The Hagada, like Penelope, itself unravels its web sometimes. 
But just for this reason: it is only a body of sayings, érea 
mtepoevta, Suppose the Messiah were to come, and the Tem- 
ple to be rebuilt, the Hagadas all together would not help solve 
one ritual question. And so, while the hard and stony places 
of the Halacha are bordered on both sides, and are the nar- 
rower the more stony they are,-the Hagada, as commented 
only by Rashi, is broad and wide. The Hagada is the Garden 
of Tadmor amidst the sands of the Desert; and the reader 
may go through it without fear lest any of the other commen- 
tators should disturb him by throwing in some of their inter- 
pellations. 


* The author of an article on the Talmud in “ Lippincott’s Magazine” (May, 
1868, p. 524) is the only one now who calls this commentator by the obsolete 
name of Jarchi. Since Dr. Zunz, in his monograph upon Rashi, proved that he 
was crroneously called Jarchi, and that his real name was (Rabbi) Shelomo Jits- 
chaki (i. e. Solomon ben Isaac), or, as represented by the initials, according to the 
Rabbinical style of abbreviation, Rashi, the latter designation has been generally 


adopted. 
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The difference between the Halacha and the Hagada shows 
itself in the language. The Halacha uses many more Hebrew 
words than the Hagada. The Mishna especially is composed of 
Hebrew words, which differ from the Biblical Hebrew in about 
the same way as the medieval Latin differs from the classical 
Latin. The Hagada, being in itself more popular, uses gen- 
erally the vulgar Aramaic idiom, and contains, besides, many 
more foreign words— Greek, Latin, Persian, ete. —than the 
Halacha. Professor Delitzsch calls the Aramaic a fantasti- 
‘al, mysterious, and Titanic idiom.* But it cannot be de- 
nied that it has all the characteristics of a lower dialect, 
especially so when compared with the Hebrew. The Hebrew 
is poetical and symbolical, the words have comparatively large 
and subtile relations, while in the Aramaic they are of nar- 
row and more prosaic range. But the terminations give to 
the words a somewhat majestic sound, an air of grandilo- 
quence. It is like the rustling of the wide Oriental gar- 
ments. The Aramaic is the expression of what the Romans 
called the Asiaticum genus dicendi; and there is certainly 
something strange and mysterious in the form and sound of 
the words. The Book of Daniel, for instance, would lose 
much of its powerful charm, if it were written in Hebrew. 
In fine, the spirit of the Aramaic is quite different from the 
spirit which animates the Hebrew language. 

It has been said that mosaic work was first employed by a 
Semitic tribe, the Arabians. Arabesques—as the word itself 
shows —are also of Arabian origin. It is this style which we 
find in the Hagada; it is throughout arabesque, it is mosaic 
in the twofold sense of the word. It combines the Hebrew 
passages of the Bible with the spirit of the Aramaic, and sur- 
rounds them with ornamental figures. But the Aramaic is a 
more encumbering and amplifying style ; it has a strong ten- 
deney to the hyperbolical manner of expression. And so we 
find in the Hagada the same magnifying and multiplying style, 
whose power depends more upon numerical aggregation than 
upon interior strength. It is especially a kind of geometrical 
progression which the Hagada uses, in order to give an idea 
of something great. To show what a great city Bethar, or 


* F. Delitzsch, Zur Geschichte der Jiidischen Poesie, p. 135. 
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Rome, or Jerusalem was, it would say: The city had (or has) 
twenty-four wards, every ward twenty-four precincts, every 
precinct twenty-four districts, ete. The sublime poctry of the 
Bible is often combined with this arithmetical amplification. 
There is, for instance, the beautiful passage (Isa. xlix. 14, 15): 
* And Zion said, The Lord has forsaken me, and my Lord has 
forgotten me. Can a woman forget her sucking child? .... 
Yea, they may forget; yet will I not forget thee.” Between 
the first and second verse the Hagada* has intercalated a geo- 
metrical progression, to give an idea of the immensity of the 
world. And then it concludes: “ And all these worlds, and 
all these stars and planets, I have created only for thy sake, O 
Zion, and thou sayest, The Lord has forgotten me?” A similar 
paraphrase is used in reference to the words of the Babylonian 
king, that is, according to the Talmud, Nebuchadnezzar (Isa. 
xiv. 14): ** Comes a voice from heaven,” or, as it is called, a 
daughter-voice;—an expression occurring likewise in the Syriac 
version of the New Testament,} — and says: “O thou wicked 
man, son of a wicked man, grandson of Nimrod the Rebel!” 
Then comes a long geometrical progression to show the im- 
mense distance between Heaven and Earth, and then it con- 
cludes: ‘And thou sayest, I will ascend to the heights of the 
clouds, I will be like the Most High? No! Thou shalt be 
brought down to Sheol, to the depths of the grave!” ¢ 
Hyperbole is a characteristic feature of many of the Hagadas. 
Everything great appears in the Hagada still greater ; its meas- 
ure isa gigantic scale. The Koran says (Sura xxviii. 76), that 
Corah, or Karun, as he is called, was so rich, that the keys to 
the repositories of his wealth would have been a load for sev- 
eral men, — ten, or forty, or seventy, or even for forty mules, as 
the commentators say. This is taken from the Talmud, which 
says that three hundred mules were necessary to carry the keys 
of Corah’s treasure-houses, and that these keys were made of 
leather.§ Every quality attributed to any person or thing in 





* Tr. Beracoth, f. 32. 

t Bath-Kol (Acts xii. 22; Hebr. iii. 15). In the Semitic languages the words 
father, son, ete., are much more comprehensive than in other languages, and are 
often used, where, in other languages, an adjective would be employed. This 
genealogical kind of expression is at the same time highly poetical. 

t Tr. Chagigah, f. 13. 

§ Tr. Pesachim, f. 119. One of the commentators, Rabbi Samuel ben Meir, 
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the Bible is magnified and multiplied,—as the stature of Og, 
king of Bashan, or that of Absalom, the beauty of Esther, Sarah, 
and even of Eve, the strength of Samson, the virtues of the 
righteous men, and the wickedness of the wicked men. Every 
pious man appears as a unique exemplar of piety, and every 
wicked man seems the wickedest in the whole world. 

There are some topics especially which occur very often, and 
which with numberless variations give occasion to this superla- 
tive style of exalting and embellishing. The first of all things 
is study. Study means, of course, the study,— the study of 
the Law, or the Thora. As those Rabbis seem to have known 
the whole Bible by heart, Biblical passages without number are 
quoted to prove that the Thora is wine, water, milk, balm, life, 
happiness, wisdom,* gold, jewels. The Thora is the quintes- 
sence of all good things; and occupation with it is a preserva- 
tive against all bad things. The study of the Law is a divine 
service ; it is even more than sacrifice and prayer. To learn 
and to teach the Holy Law is the corner-stone of all faith. 
And as Moses is called * our Teacher,” as Thora itself means 
instruction, so the Talmud gives instructions how to instruct. 
One finds there didactic maxims which deserve a place in any 
book for the education of the young. 

It is therefore quite natural that the heroes of the Bible 
should be represented as great Rabbis. But not only the men 
of the Bible, God himself is sometimes regarded as a Rabbi. 
God, in the Hagada, is, so to speak, the sublimated idea of the 
people of Israel itself. He is the apperception, the self-con- 
sciousness, of Israel. “ Since the destruction of the Temple,” 
says the Hagada, “the Holy, blessed be his name, has only 
the four square yards of Halacha,” | — that is to say, the only 
consolation of Israel in exile is occupation with the Holy Law. 


called Rashbam, by the initials of his name, says, that, wherever the number three 
hundred occurs in the Talmud, it is not to be taken literally, but as denoting a 
great quantity generally (like the Latin Sexcenti). 

* Cf. Sirach, xxiv. 23. Also the wisdom of Solomon is said to have chiefly 
consisted in the knowledge of the Law. 

+ Dr. Steinschneider (Jewish Lit., p. 18) makes the sense of this passage to be: 
“God resides at those places where men are engaged in study.”” He also shows that 


Eisenmenger, in his desire to make the Talmud ridiculous, gives an entirely false 
translation of this passage, showing therein his ignorance of the genius of the lan- 
guage. 
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God has given the Law to the Israelites, but, like a constitu- 
tional king (if we may use this expression), he submits himself 
to the Law. God had already created the souls of the demons, 
and was going to give them, on a Friday evening, their bodies ; 
but it was too late, it was already the Sabbath.* Another 
time the angels ask God about the beginning of the feast-days. 
“ Let us go down,” says the Lord, “ and ask the Synhedrin ” : 
for it was this assembly which had to determine the neomenia 
and holidays. All this means, that the Holy Law is supreme. 
Even the laws of Nature are submitted to it, as is shown by 
the river Sabbation, which all the week through kept rushing 
on with a horrible noise, but which flowed quietly and silently 
on the Sabbath-day. 

Since, according to the Bible, the majesty of God dwells in 
the midst of Israel, it is from the same identifying idea that in 
the Hagada God is represented as lamenting the destruction of 
his house, the Temple, like a father who mournfully chastises 
his son, and drives him out of his house with a grieved heart. 
The Midrash to the Lamentations especially is full of descrip- 
tions of this kind. 

But notwithstanding this paternal relation of God to Israel, 
the Talmud bears always in mind, that, as the Bible says, 
God is the Father of a// men, and merciful to a// his crea- 
tures.— It is a remark of Dr. Geiger,t that the current Tal 
mudical designation of God as “ The Merciful” ( Rachmana) 
was adopted by Mohammed, but that this name is used only in 
the Koran, and not in the current sayings of the people. “ God 
has no joy,” says the Talmud, “ in the perdition of the wicked. 
When the Egyptians were perishing in the Red Sea (Exod. 





* Midrash to Genesis, i. 24. 

t Once on a time R. Jehudah ha-Nasi happened to be at a place where a calf was 
going to be slaughtered. The calf ran to R. Jehudah, put his head under the Rab- 
bi’s robe, and groaned, as if to say, “Save me from death!” The Rabbi said : 
“ What can I do for thee? Go, this is thy destiny!” It was then said in heav- 
en: “ As he has no pity, he will have to suffer." The Rabbi had to suffer pains for 
years. Once his daughter was going to kill a weasel. Said he to her: “Don’t 
kill it, for it says, His mercy is over all his creatures” (Ps. exlv. 9). From that 
moment he was relieved from his sufferings. (Tr. B. Metsia, f.85; Midrash to 
Genesis, viii. 1.) It is remarkable that the Talmud expresses “ pains” by “ cas- 
tigations.” 

t Das Judenthum und seine Geschichte, Vol. II. p. 43. 
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xiv. 24), the angels around the throne of God were going to 
sing at dawn of the morning their usual hymn to the praise 
of the Almighty. But God said: The works of my hand (the 
Egyptians) are perishing in the flood, and you come to sing? 
No!” In the same way the verse, “‘ Let the sinners be con- 
sumed out of the earth’ (Ps. civ. 35), is explained by, * Let 
the sins be consumed. God is slow to punish. When he is 
going to reward, he does it by himself; but when he is going 
to punish, he first consults with the heavenly Synhedrion, the 
higher angels.” It is said, ‘* Let us go down and see” (Gen. 
xi. 7; xviii. 21). Does God need to descend from heaven ? 
** Certainly not,” the Hagada says; “ but this expression is 
used to teach us not to judge too hastily, and before having 
examined thoroughly into the matter.” 

There are many other things which fancy is exercised in 
embellishing: as, for instance, the Sabbath, Paradise, Jerusa- 
lem, and the Holy Land, as it was, and as it is going to be in 
the time of the Messiah, but more than all, the pious men and 
women of the Bible. 

But with all the eulogies bestowed upon pious Sarah, chaste 
Joseph, penitent David, humble Jacob, ete., the Hagada is 
sharp and severe, sometimes even sarcastic, upon any fault 
committed. Laban, for instance, is not at all a favorite with 
the Hagada. His epithet ‘* Aramean”’ ( Aram) is, in the usual 
way of playing upon words, taken in the sense of deceiver. It 
is said (Gen. xxiv. 60), * And they blessed Rebecea, and said, 
Thou, our sister, thou shalt become thousands of myriads” ; 
and again (Gen. xxxi. 55), it is said, that Laban blessed his 
daughters. Says the Midrash: “O those misers! all their 
dowry consisted in words.” 

One may say that the Hagada is like the ladder in Jacob’s 
dream: it reaches to heaven, and the angels are going up and 
down, but it stands upon the earth. Sometimes the Hagada 
in its fantastic flights reminds us of Don Quixote (who has 
certainly something Oriental in his character), but at the same 
time it has all the practical gravity of Sancho Panza; and 
just as this immorial book amuses us with its saws and proy- 
erbs, so the sarcastic vein of the Hagada is often expressed in 
a proverb. There is perhaps no literature so abounding in 
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proverbs as the Talmud. Besides the collections made by 
Buxtorf, Drusius, Fiirst, and Dukes, one could fill a volume 
with the proverbs which they have omitted. 

Sometimes the Hagada quotes a Biblical maxim. As already 
mentioned, the legation sent to Esau is strongly censured in 
the Midrash. It is said (Prov. xxvi. 17): “ He that passes 
by and meddles with strife that does not concern him takes 
a dog by the ears.” This passage is applied to Jacob: he 
was to let Esau alone, and not to humble himself before him. 
Sometimes common proverbs are corroborated by passages of 
the Bible. In reference to the maxim, “ Do not throw a 
stone into the well thou hast drunk from,” the passage Deut. 
xxiii. T is quoted.* But for the most part the vulgar prov- 
erb is employed in order to make some sharp remark. To 
Jacob’s bowing down before Joseph is applied the proverb, 
* Bow down to the fox when he is in luck.” | God had to re- 
mind Jacob to fulfil the vow he had made (Gen. xxviii. 22; 
xxxv. 1). Says the Midrash: “ This is what people say: ‘In 
the hour of distress the vow is made, in the hour of prosperity 
it is forgotten.’” (Passato il pericolo, gabbato il Santo, as the 
Italians say.) Hagar was born in Egypt (according to the 
Talmud, she was a daughter of Pharaoh), and she took from 
Egypt a wife for her son (Gen. xxi. 21). “Of course,” says 
the Midrash; ‘tas the proverb says: ‘Throw a stick into the 
air, it will always come back to its first place.’ She was an 
Egyptian, and so she wanted an Egyptian wife for her son.” 
In saying that Jethro rejoiced for all the good done to Israel 
(Exod. xviii. 9), the Bible expresses “ rejoiced” by a word which 
occurs very seldom, and whose root signifies sharpness, smart- 
ness. The Midrash therefore says, that Jethro, with all his joy, 
was somewhat grieved, and it quotes the proverb, * Do not 
condemn a heathen before a proselyte, even in the tenth gen- 
eration,” with the gloss, “ He will always have sympathy for 
his original ancestors.” The Bible says (Gen. vi. 9): “ Noah 
was a just man and perfect in his generations.” Says one 
Rabbi: “He was just and perfect even in his time; if he had 

* B. Kama, f. 92. 

+ A similar proverb occurs in Burckhardt’s Arabian Proverbs (No. 87) : “ When 
the monkey reigns, dance before him.” 
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lived in the time of pious men, he would have been still better.” 
“No,” says another, “he was a pious man only in his time, 
only in comparison with his wicked contemporaries ; in the city 
of the blind they call the one-eyed a seeing man.”* Abi- 
gail, in speaking to David, says: ‘* When the Lord shall have 
dealt well with my lord, then remember thine handmaid” (1 
Sam. xxv. 31). She was thinking of the future. By way of 
illustration, the Talmud quotes the proverbs, ‘“ A woman spins 
while she is talking,” and, ** The goose (or the duck) walks 
humbly along, but its eyes look far around.” 

In reference to women the Talmud has many sharp and sar- 
castic sayings, but in general they are not sharper than Virgil’s 
Varium et mutabile semper femina, or Shakespeare’s “ Frailty, 
thy name is woman,” or the French, Souvent femme varie, 
bien fou qui s’y fie, or innumerable sayings of other nations. 
Women are considered volatile and light-minded ; accordingly, 
instruction in the Law is highly recommended in regard to 
men only, not with reference to women: women are not seri- 
ous enough to enter the holy temple of religious instruction. 
It was from a similar motive that among the Hindoos the 
| women were not allowed to learn the sacred songs of the 
Vedas, and that the metaphysical doctrines were not to be 
communicated to them. But, on the other hand, the Talmud 
| has the highest veneration for the virtues and the domestic 
| influence of women. It could not be otherwise, as in the 





Bible also the women are highly respected. While Syncellus 
| and other authors ¢ regard all female decorations as an inven- 
tion of the Devil, the Talmud, on the contrary, is so convinced 
that ornament and embellishment belong to woman’s nature, 
that it says God himself, before introducing Eve to Adam, first 
adorned her like a bride.§ This is deduced from the expres- 
sion (Gen. ii. 22), “ And God built,”’ instead of ** God made.” 
(In another place the same expression is taken to imply that 
woman has more sense and understanding than man.) The 


* The French proverb is: Dans le royaume des aveugle s le borgne est roi. A sim- 
ilar proverb in Greck is quoted in the Adagia of Erasmus: Monoculus rex inter 
cmcos. 

| Max Miiller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 27. 

} Syncellus, Chronographia, p. 9; Book of Henoch, VI. 1. 

§ Tr. Niddah, f. 45. 
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Talmud indeed says,* even in reference to Halacha, that the 
ornaments of women are to be considered as their arms ( where- 
with to conquer). Mention is also made of particular women 
who were held in high veneration, as, for instance, Beruriah, 
the wife of R. Meir,— upon whose character a German theo- 
logian, G. G. Zeltner, early in the last century, wrote an es- 
say.t Out of many illustrative passages which might be ad- 
duced, we shall quote only one. “It is said, God blessed 
them (Adam and Eve) and called their name Adam (Gen. v. 
2); for a man alone, without a wife, is not a man.” =~ Man 
and wife together represent the idea of man. Many other say- 
ings, showing the high respect entertained for good women, 
as well as some sharp remarks upon the faults of women, may 
be found in Buxtorf’s Florilegium, under “ Mulier.” 

The Talmud distinguishes between ethical maxims and prov- 
erbs of daily life, calling the latter “* common sayings”; but it 
is in these popular sayings especially that the sagacity, the 
common sense, the plain and practical mind of the Rabbis find 
their expression. These proverbs are given in Aramaic, which, 
as a plain, popular dialect, is very suitable to this kind of pop- 
ular wisdom. It cannot be denied that the spirit of the Tal- 
mud, on the whole, is realistic; the Rabbis are matter-of-fact 
men. There is no lofty speculation, no Nephelococcygia, as 
in the * Birds” of Aristophanes. Everything —for the most 
part, at least — has a clear, distinct, and concrete shape: even 
the angels, the demons, and God himself. 

And here we would beg leave to make a few remarks con- 
cerning some views expressed in the London “ Quarterly,” 
which, in our opinion, are incorrect, and which would lead to 
a false conclusion in reference to the Talmud. We contest 
the manner in which the reviewer brings an artificial word in- 
to connection with a real word of the same sound, — the word 
Pardes. 7 

Throughout the Jewish literature, there are innumerable ex- 
amples of voces memoriales. In order to facilitate the remem- 

* Tr. Abodah Zarah, f. 25. 

t De Beruria, Judxorum Doctissima Femina. He also wrote another book, 
De Feeminis ex Hebraa Gente Eruditis. 

¢ Yebamoth, f. 63. 
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brance of different things belonging to one category, an arti- 
ficial word was formed out of the initial letters of the words 
representing them,— in constitution analogous to that of our 
English word Cabal, for instance, formerly employed for recol- 
lecting the names of the five ministers of Charles II., or of the 
fictitious word Apjunseno, designed to memorize the months 
which have only thirty days (April, June, September, Novem- 
ber). In the Jewish books the fictitious word Shaznamkechal 
(or rather, Ssumkch/,— the vowels to be substituted ad libi- 
tum) is a mnemonic sign, made up in the same way, with a 
view to remembering the order of sun, moon, and five planets. 
We might also, from the initials of their English names — with- 
out reference to the order—form the word Simsumm; or 
leaving out sun and moon, and calling Mercury by his Chal- 
dean name, Cochab, or by his Arabic name, Chateb, we should 
have the word Music, which would, besides, recall the Pythago- 
rean music of the spheres, and would thus be a good mnemon- 
ic word. As in the case of our English Cabal and Music, the 
Ilebrew artificial words happen sometimes to be real words.* 
This is the case with the word Pardes (P R D8), which is 
formed from the initials of the words expressive of the four 
ways in which to explain the Bible, — namely, the philological 
( Peshat), the allegorical ( Remaz), the ethico-homiletical (De- 
rash), and the mystical (Séd).¢ But the fictitious word is of 

* A familiar example of a word of similar formation and character in the Greek, 
symbolized by the figure of a fish in medixval epitaphs, is the word "Iy6vs, com- 
posed of the initial letters of the words "Inwotds Xprotds Geod Yids Sornp. In an 
opposite way, the letters of a single word are taken to represent the initials of sev- 
eral words, — as the word Adam, for instance. According to a Talmudical legend, 
God, in forming man, took the dust from the four regions of the world, which St. 
Augustine (Tract. IX. in Johann. Ey. c. ii.) finds represented in the name of Adam, 
as "AvaroAy, Avows,” Aptos, MeonpSpia. The Hebrew analysis of this word is — 
with many other anagrams of the same kind — given by Buxtorf (De Abbreviationi- 
bus, p. 62) as an example of the Nofiricon, as itis called, with reference to the abbre- 
viations of the Roman Notarii. The Notaricon is used chiefly in the Cabalistic 
books, Christians who studied Cabala tried in this way to find Christian doctrines 
in the Hebrew Bible. Vico della Mirandola, for instance, says that the first three 
letters of the first word of the Bible contain Son (Ben), Spirit (Ruach), and Father 
(1b). The example given in “ Lippincott’s Magazine” (May, 1868, p. 526), with 
reference to the same subject and the same word, is rather foreed; nor is it correct 
to say that “‘among the several modes employed in the Talmud for the ‘ searching 
of the Scriptures,’ that called Notricon |Notaricon] holds the chief place.” 

t Steinschneider’s Jewjsh Lit., p. 142. 
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later date than the real word; it does not occur in the Tal- 
mud, and has nothing to dg with it. The author of the 
article in the “ Quarterly” is decidedly wrong in saying that 
this word “ gradually indicated the secret science only.” 

The word Pardes in the Talmud is everywhere a real word, 
with the same meaning and the same origin* as the old classic 
TlapadeM@os. The New Testament uses the latter word in the 
same sense as that in which we use the word Paradise. With 
the same signification the word Pardes occurs in the Syriac ver- 
sion of the New Testament (Luke, xxiii. 43), in Ephrem Syrus, 
and other Syriac authors. But the Talmudic Pardes means 
what the Biblical Pardes means, a beautiful garden. In the 
story of the four Rabbis who entered the Pardes, the word is 
used allegorically to designate the theosophic science, with allu- 
sion to the tree of knowledge in the original Paradise ; and so, 
too, the other expressions which occur in this narrative (as, “ he 
cut the plants’’) are likewise used allegorically. It is in this 
way that the word Pardes is explained by Hottinger, A. Franck, ¢ 
S. Cassel, ¢ and Griitz,§ all of whom treat at large of this story. 
Maimonides || explains it as signifying the secret and secluded 
transcendental science ; the other old commentators make it to 
signify Heaven. It is clear, however, that the Talmudical Par- 
des has no connection with the artificial word.] 





* The author of the above-quoted article in “ Lippincott’s Magazine” is the onl¥ 
one who says that Pardes is not of Persian origin. Such scholars as Reland (Diss. 
Misc., II. 210), Gesenius (Thesaurus, p. 1124), Renan (Hist. des Langues Sémit., 
p. 153, 2d ed.), and others, quoted by A. von-Humboldt (Kosmos, II. 133), are of 
opinion that it is of Persian origin. But to call Pardes a “ Persian word,” as the 
“ Quarterly Review” does, might lead to the erroneous conclusion that it was still 
extant in the Persian language, which is not the case. Professor Spiegel (Avesta, 
I. 293) traces the origin of Tlapdadewos and Pardes to the Zend, where Pairi- 
daeza signifies an inclosed field; Professor Haug derives them from the same word 
(Ewald, Bibl. Jahrbiicher, V. 162). Also the Semitic Gan, the Latin Hortus, the 
Dutch Tuin (from the same root as Town, and the German Zaun, fence), and other 
words meaning Garden, signify, originally, like the word Gurden itself, nothing 
more than an inclosed place. 

t Kabbala, p. 42. 

t Ersch und Grubers Encyklopiidie, Art. “ Juden,”’ p. 42. 

§ Geschichte der Juden, IV. 117. 

At the beginning of his Mishneh Thorah, Chapters V. and VII. 

§ The name Epikuros occurs in the Talmud only as an appellative noun, to des- 

ignate a sceptic or free-thinker; otherwise one might think of the Hortus Epicuri, 
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A mysterious awe envelops this story of the four Rabbis. 
But its obscurity seems to be in accordance with the doctrine 
it conveys, — not to enter into the arcana of the supernatural, 
or, as the Talmud, in reference to a passage in Sirach (iii. 20), 
says, “‘ not to inquire what is above and what is below, what 
was before the world and what will be after it.” It is at the 
same time a warning against philosophical inquiries,eor “ the 
wisdom of the Greeks.” It is the history particularly of Elisha 
ben Abujah, which seems to be given as an example of the fatal 
consequences of a devotion to Greek literature. This Elisha 
was afterwards called Acher,* that is, Another, or, rather, Ali- 
enus, because he had alienated himself from the Law: the 
word Acher conyeying, besides, the idea of something wrong 
and devious. He had read Greek books, and when he entered 
the Pardes “he destroyed the plants,’ — that is to say, he de- 
nied the fundamental principles of the Jewish faith. He even 
went so far as to act the part of a denunciator, and to deliver 
his Jewish brethren to the Roman sword.} Yet, when, after 
his death, his children, being in want, asked charity of the 
Rabbis, saying, “‘ Remember not the acts of our father, but re- 
member his learning,” they were supported by them. The 
manifold stories in the Talmud about Acher represent him as 
a highly talented and greatly beloved son, $ who was alienated 
from his father’s house by the seductions of a foreign woman. 
his foreign woman was the Greek literature and philosophy, 
— “the wisdom of the Greeks.” 

And here again we must dissent from what is said in the 
“ Quarterly Review” in reference to profane science, — that, 
through “ contact with Greece and Rome, their history, geog- 
raphy, and language came to be added as a matter of in- 
struction to those of Persia and Babylon,” — that “ the Greek 
language and culture” held a “high position in both the school 
and the house,’’ — and that a vast deal of the Talmudic meta- 

* C. Gutzkow, in his C Triel Acosta, makes a happy application of this word to 
the hero of his drama. M. Letteris, of Vienna, has composed a poem in which 
Acher appears as another Faust. 

+ It is rather a strange idea to identify Acher with St. Paul, as is done in “ Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine.” 

t This is especially the case in the Talmud of Jerusalem (Tr. Chagigah, Chap. 
IL). 
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physics and philosophy is to be found in Plato, Aristotle, etc. 
It is true that numerous Latin and Greek words occur in the 
Talmpd, especially in the homiletic Hagadas, called “ Mi- 
drash.” §S. Cassel has shown* the occurrence in the Talmud 
of Greek and Latin words relating to common life, as, tpamefa, 
xorrav, e&edpa, subsellium, phiala, collyris, etc., and that only 
the words pertaining to agriculture are whoNy of Hebrew 
origin. But although many other Greek and Latin words 
may be found in Buxtorf, or any other Talmudical dictionary, 
we nevertheless maintain that all this is no proof of any ac- 
quaintance on the part of the Jews with Greek literature. 

For an illustration let us take the Germans in this country. 
The cultivated Germans, those who are acquainted with the 
literature of their native land, would never intermix English 
and German. They have too much respect for any language, 
and especially for their own, as almost forming a part of them- 
selves, to alloy it with foreign elements. But the uneducated 
class, who learn languages more by hearing than by reading, 
and who look upon words as only a kind of small coin, serv- 
ing just for their needs, employ, in conversation, a horrible 
jargon of German and English words, disfiguring the latter 
by giving them German terminations. Their language is a 
fusion, or, rather, a confusion, a medley, of German and Eng- 
lish. Now the men of the Talmud knew the Greek only through 
the medium of the ear. The Greek words occurring in the 
Talmud have undergone changes, as all words do, in passing 
from one people to another; but besides that, most of them 
are more or less disfigured, having been treated in much the 
same way as the English is treated by uncultivated Germans. 
To take one instance out of many. The Latin of the Church 
uses Roman military terms in a spiritual sense, as the words 
Sacramentum, Statio, and even Miles, which is sometimes 
made to signify Miles Christi. In the same way the Greek 
KaT7yopos, curiyopos, mapaxAnrtos, etc., are used in the Tal- 
mud in a narrow and spiritual sense, with reference to 
good or bad actions. Now the Aramaic form of the Greek 
xatiyopos is Katigor (for it seems that the Greeks themselves, 





* Ersch und Grubers Encyklepiadie, Art. “ Juden,” p. 28, 
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at that time, pronounced 7, as they do to-day, iike 4). But 
besides this, there occurs in the Talmud the verb Katreg (to 
accuse), and Mekatreg (the accuser), formed from the. noun 
Katigor, according to the spirit of the language. Other words 
are hybrids, half Greek and half Hebrew. This would not 
occur, if the Rabbis had been acquainted with Greek litera- 
ture. Besides, it is not the quantity, but the quality of words, 
which is to be tested. Now most of these words are such as 
are used to designate external objects. They are words for the 
house, the street, and the market. But the words which be- 
long more to the literature, to the inner life, the abstract nouns, 
are — although the Greek language is much more copious in 
such nouns than the Semitic languages, — for the most part 
Hebrew or Aramaic words. 

It is true, we are told that R. Akiba praised his pupil 
Aquila for his translation of the Bible into Greek, and ap- 
plied to him the verse about Shem and Japhet.* But this 
isolated fact does not prove an acquaintance with Greek lit- 
erature. In some cities the Jews spoke Greek, as it was the 
vernacular tongue, and so a translation was needed. But in 
this translation of Aquila we find Greek words, but no Greek 
thoughts ; it is the body, but not the spirit of the Greek lan- 
guage. The Greek is really treated as vernacula; it has to 
follow its master, the Hebrew. The word xe$adacoy, for in- 
stance, by which Aquila renders the first word of the Hebrew 
Bible, is not exactly the Greek for Beginning; it is the 
literal translation of the Hebrew word which corresponds to 
Head (xepadn). 

The Thallith and the Pallium were, indeed, of too heteroge- 
neous a nature to be combined. There was even an aversion 
to Greek literature. The expression “ Greek wisdom” oc- 


* Griitz (Geschichte, IV. pp. 127, 60, seqq.), Geiger (Judenthum, und seine Ge- 
schichte, II. 21, seqq.), Jost (Geschichte des Judenthums und seiner Secten, II. 59, 
seqq.), J. Salvador (Histoire de la Dominion Romaine en Judée, I. 25), Deren- 
bourg (Hist. de la Palestine, pp. 395, seqq.), and many others, have filled whole 
pages with delineations of the character of R. Akiba, who was certainly a great 
man. But the book Othioth is falsely ascribed to him in “ Lippincott’s Magazine.” 
Like many other Cabalistic books of a recent date, bearing the name of an old 
author, this book is called “Othioth of R. Akiba,” but is of later origin. (See 
Zunz, Gottesd. Vortr., p. 168; Steinschneider, Jewish Lit., p. 107.) 
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curs in some places in the Talmud, but the exact meaning is 
not clear. Luzzato* is of opinion that it signifies the Greek 
grammar and literature, and that the Rabbis, not being able 
to exclude the use of Greek words, wished at least to prevent 
the Greek spirit from entering the realm of Jewish faith. The 
passages quoted by Renan,t and especially the often-quoted 
passage at the end of the Antiquities of Josephus, } prove suf- 
ficiently that the Greek sciences were neglected, and were even 
regarded with hostility. 

The spirit of the Greek literature was opposed to Judaism, 
and was a lure to apostasy. “Javan” (i. e. Greece), says the 
Talmud, in more than one place,§ “said to Israel: ‘* Write 
on the horn of the ox, that you have no portion in the God 
of Israel!’’’? The allusion here seems to be to the drinking- 
horns useq at the Bacchanalian revels of the Greeks, which 
the Romans, rather contemptuously, called pergrecari; and it 
was probably at such licentious orgies that some were induced 
to adopt Greek ideas, and to renounce the Jewish faith. It 
was some such consideration, perhaps, that led to the general 
prohibition to drink wine with Gentiles. 

The prevailing spirit of the Talmud is in direct opposition 
to the sensual, realistic, and, if we may say so, the naked nat- 
uralism |} of the Greeks. “Thou shalt not make unto thee 
any graven image, or any likeness” (Exod. xx. 4). This 
commandment is the corner-stone of the Talmud, as the oppo- 
site idea is the corner-stone of Greek art and literature. In- 
stead of the gay, joyous, and worldly spirit of heathen litera- 
ture, there is an elegiac tone resounding through the Tal- 
mud. How could it be otherwise, in view of the manifold op- 
pressions and endurances? Some of the greatest Rabbis had 
died martyrs to their faith, slaughtered by the Romans. “ If 
I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget!” 





* Il Giudaismo Ilustrato, per S. D. Luzzato, Professore in Padova, p. 224. 

t Vie de Jésus, Chap. III.; Hist. des Langues Sémit., 2d ed., p. 288. 

t Jos., Antiq., XX. xi. 2. 

§ Midrash to Genesis, chapters ii., xvi., xliv.; to Leviticus, chap. xiii. 

| Herodotus says (I. 10): “ Mapa yap roios Avdoior, oxeddv 8€ xai mapa roics 
Grows BapBdpnor, cai dvdpa dpOjvac yupvdy és alcxivny peyddrAny pépe.” 
In opposition to this, Larcher quotes a passage from Ennius: “ Flagitii principiam 
est nudare inter cives corpora.” The same may be said of the Jews. 
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(Psalm exxxvii. 5.) This is the melancholy strain, which, 
like the dying sound of the harp, is re-echoed in the Talmud. 
The burning Temple, which some of the older Rabbis had seen 
in its glory, was always before their eyes. ‘“ Since the day the 
Temple was destroyed,” — this sentence is of frequent occur- 
rence, conveying the idea, that since that day all things in life 
and Nature had undergone a change for the worse. The last 
Mishna of the treatise Sotah contains mournful complaints, 
how, since the destruction of the Temple, and the death of 
the great men, all the virtues are departing, and how every 
day’s curse is greater than that of the preceding day; and it 
concludes: “On whom have we to lean? On our Father in 
heaven.” It is remarkable that perhaps the only specimens of 
a truly poetic diction in the Talmud are of an elegiac charac- 
ter, — as, for instance, some funeral poems,* and a beautiful 
paraphrase t of the melancholy verses at the end of Eccle- 
siastes. 

“To commemorate the destruction of the Temple” was the 
object of many observances. In painting a house one place 
was to be left black. No ear was to hear music. The hea- 
then theatres and circuses are mentioned together particularly, 
in perhaps a hundred passages, as an abomination, as places to 
be shunned. Designed for the display of heathen art, frivolity, 
and brutality, and frequently the scene of mockery and ridicule 
of the Jewish rites, the theatre and circus were considered to 
be designated under the epithet, “The seat of the scornful,” of 
which it is said, ** Blessed is the man who does not sit there, 
but who meditates on the law of the Lord” (Ps. i. 1,2). In 
like manner, the passages, * Blessed shalt thou be when thou 
comest in,” and * Cursed shalt thou be when thou comest in ”’ 
(Deut. xxviii. 6, 19), are rendered in the Chaldee paraphrase : 
*“* Blessed shall you be when you come into the school-houses ” 


* Some of these are quoted in Buxtorf’s Lexicon, col. 1524. 

t “ Youth is a crown of roses, old age is a crown of thorns. Two are better than 
three” (i. e. the two legs of the young man are better than the three legs of the old 
man,—in the same sense as in the Enigma of the Sphinx). “ Alas for the one 
[youth] which is gone and never returns!” These and other sentences are given 


in Tr, Shabbath, f. 152. 
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in going to your circuses and theatres, instead of studying the 
words of the Thora.” And this reminds us of a passage often 
quoted. R. Ismael, being asked by his nephew if he could be 
allowed to study the “ Greek wisdom,” answered: “ It is said 
(Joshua i. 8), Thou shalt meditate in the Book of the Law 
day and night. Well, you may study the Greek wisdom at a 
time when there is neither day nor night.”* The Greek wis- 
dom was in this way delayed ad Kalendas Grecas. 

We must therefore protest against the opinion expressed in 
the “Quarterly Review,” that profane science was highly es- 
teemed by the Rabbis of the Talmud. A very instructive arti- 
cle ¢ in the American German Monthly, “ Sinai” (April, 1862), 
shows, indeed, that some knowledge of mathematics, astrono- 
my, botany, zoilogy, anatomy, and medicine was necessary in 
order to regulate the Talmudic decisions, and that some pas- 
sages exhibit even a high veneration for the wise men of other 
nations; but the general spirit of the Talmud is adverse to 
profane science. The different branches of science were neces- 
sary to the Law, but they were considered only as means, not 
as ends; they were merely by-roads. There is only one God, 
one country, one nation, one svience above all others. As the 
Talmud calls the Holy Land “ the land” and all other countries 
“the foreign land,” so all profane books are called foreign 
books. The study of the Law is the study, the science, and 
there is nothing beside it. The study of the Law is praised 
and recommended in numberless passages, but there could 
hardly be found one passage in which any profane science is 
recommended. Only astronomy- seems to be an exception. 
“He who knows how to calculate the course of the stars,” 
says the Talmud, “and does not do so, of him it is said: They 
regard not the work of the Lord, neither consider the work of 
his hands.” (Isa. v.12.) Astronomy was highly necessary for 
fixing the festivals, and perhaps was considered the best pre- 
servative not only against Paganism, but also against astrology, 
to which false science some at least of the Rabbis were strongly 


* Tr. Menachoth, f.99. This and many similar passages are quoted by Wagen- 
seil (Sotah, p. 968), and by Dr. Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. IIT. 
pp- 253, seqq. 

t Judenthum und Wissenschaft, by Dr. Adler. 
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opposed. This seems to be implied in the saying of a Rabbi 
(in the same place): “ He who learns anything from a Magian 
forfeits his life ; and he who knows how to calculate the course 
of the stars, but does not practise it, his name is not to be 
mentioned.” * 

There were, of course, a few Rabbis who were acquainted 
with profane knowledge. There was, for instance, Samuel, 
who was both a great astronomer and a renowned physician. 
But the predominant spirit of the Talmud is adverse to the art 
of healing; prayer is regarded as the best medicine, and God 
as the best physician.t The belief in magic cures, in the por- 
tentous indications of eclipses, in the hosts of demons, which 
form a kind of Talmudical mythology, in evil spirits, which, 
according to the Talmud, exist everywhere (Samuel attributes 
even the madness of a dog to its being possessed by an evil 
spirit),§— these and the like things certainly partake more of 
a superstitious than of a scientific character. There is more 
mythology than natural history in the assertion that the hot 
springs of Tiberias owe their heat to Hell ( Gehinnom), from 
the doors of which they issue. And so of the phenomena of 
Nature generally, — the reference of most of them in a similar 
way to supernatural causes shows that Science and the Talmud 
have little to do with each other. 

The Talmud is too narrow and too exclusive, it is too much 
taken up with the Holy Law, to have time or space for meta- 
physical speculations. It reminds one of Platonic ideas, when 
it says that the passions — or the personified “evil desires,” as 





* Tr. Shabbath, f. 73. The passage above quoted is the opinion of Abba Areka, 
who, together with his antagonist, Samuel, lived in Persia. These Rabbis dis- 
pute as to the meaning 8f the word Amgusha, or Magian. Duncker (Gesch. des 
Alterth., II. 377) remarks, that the word Magian “does not occur in the Zend- 
Avesta, but only in the inscriptions of Darius, where the form Maghush is used to 
designate a Magian.”” It is remarkable that in the Talmud also a Magian is called 
Amgusha and Magush. 

+ Suidas (s. v. "ECexias) says, that a book containing remedies, made by King 
Solomon, was destroyed by King Hezekiah, in order to induce people to pray to God, 
instead of using medicines. This is entirely from the Talmud (Pesachim, f. 56). 

t Rapoport remarks, that the magic cures, as well as the manifold stories about 
demons, belong only to the Babylonian Talmud, and are not found in that of 
Jerusalem. 

§ Tr. Joma, f. 85. 
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they are called, in imitation of Parseeism — are necessary to 
the existence of mankind.* There is certainly a striking resem- 
blance between Socrates and the Talmud, in the parallels they 
respectively draw between the Godhead and the soul. But 
if we compare the one (Xen., Mem., I. iv. 8, seqq.) with the 
other (Tr. Beracoth, f. 10, and Midrash to Deut. vi. 4), we 
shall see a great difference. When the Talmud (Erubin, f. 18), 
in explanation of certain Biblical passages, says that Adam 
and Eve were originally only one body with two faces, it 
differs somewhat from Aristophanes (in Plato’s Symposion), 
where he explains the Eros by saying that originally man 
and wife were only one person. When the Talmud, with ref- 
erence to a passage of Job, says that a child in the womb of 
its mother is taught the whole Thora by an angel, and that 
the same angel afterwards slaps it on the mouth and makes it 
forget all, so that it has to learn again, this is not exactly what 
Plato says, that all our learning is only a remembering. 

But there is one department in regard to which the Talmud 
is neither narrow nor exclusive, but rather, on the contrary, 
liberal, and even more liberal than other books, — that is, Lan- 
guages. In most languages foreign nations are designated in 
a somewhat contemptuous way, as stammering, as mutes, as 
uncultivated This contempt finds its expression in many pop- 
ular tales about the origin of the different languages. There is 
nothing of the kind in the Talmud. The Hebrew is, of course, 
considered the holy and primitive language. The Talmud f 
compares the Greek "Av@pw7os and I'vvy with the Hebrew Ish 
and Isha, in order to prove that the Hebrew was the primor- 
dial language. It reminds one of Plato’s Cratylus, in lay- 
ing great stress upon the fact that Adam gave names to the 
animals, that he called the Lord Adonai, on account of his be- 
ing the Lord, and himself Adam, on account of his being taken 
from the earth (Adamah). t But although the * one language 


* In one place (Midrash to Eccles. iii, 11) it says, the words “and behold, it 
was very good” (Gen. i. 31) mean the Jetser harang (evil desire, passion). In an- 
other place the words “ very good” are applied to Death. But according to the 
Talmud, the evil desire, or t . demon of evil, is identical with Satan and the 
Angel of Death, — which is the same as saying that the passions shorten the life 
of man. 

t Midrash to Genesis, ii. 23. 

¢ Midrash to Eccles. vii. 19. What is besides said there, that the angels were 
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and one speech” (Gen. xi. 1) is said to be the Hebrew, — 
which opinion occurs also in the Patristic literature and in 
Dante,* — and although the other languages are represented 
in the Bible as the consequence of a rebellious act, and degen- 
erate, —the Talmud has a high esteem for all of them; for 
they, too, are a divine institution. God himself descended 
at the confusion of tongues, with seventy angels; and while 
the Hebrew is the favorite language, the seventy nations 
and their seventy languages are under the tutorship of those 
seventy angels. The Ten Commandments were, of course, 
proclaimed in Hebrew ; but the Talmud remarks that the first 
word, Anokhi (1), is an Egyptian word,t that every word was 
at the same time heard in seventy different languages, and that 
the inscription mentioned in Deuteronomy (xxvii. 8) was like- 
wise written in seventy languages. $ And so not only the Ha- 
gada, but also the Halacha, quotes Greek, Arabic, and other 
words, especially from the maritime coasts (where a kind of 
lingua franca seems to have existed), in order to explain a 
Hebrew word of the Bible. § 

But all this has reference only to words, not to foreign litera- 
ture. The Talmud is averse to all “ exotic books,” especially 
to the Greek philosophy. || We find a similar aversion among 
the Romans. We read that Cato persuaded the Senate to 
send back the philosopher Carneades, for fear that his philos- 
ophy would corrupt the Roman youth. The same Cato ex- 








not able to give names to the animals, was, with some variation, adopted by Mo- 
hammed (Koran, II. 31). Philo says that Adam gave names to the animals, but 
not to himself, for he did not know himself. 

* De Vulgari Eloquio, I. 6 ; and Paradiso, XX VI. 124. 

t Jalkut to Exod. xx. 2 says that the Egyptian word for J is Anukh, as in fact is 
the case. In another place (Tr. Menechoth, f. 34) it is said, in explanation of a 
Biblical word, that in the Katpi language Tot signifies Two. In the Egyptian lan- 
guage the Hand is expressed by Tot; it might easily be that the same word was 
used to express the number Two, in the same way as we find Two expressed by 
Wing. The Katpi language seems to mean the Coptic. 

t Tr. Sotah, f. 32; Shabbath, f. 88. 

§ It is certainly true, as is said in the London edition (1828) of Walton’s Pro- 
legomena (IT. 569), that the Rabbis, in order to explain the word of the Lord, quote 
an expression of an Arabian servant; only, instead of the single example quoted 
(with a misprint) from Buxtorf, one could quote a hundred similar passages. 

| The word Philosopher is used by the Talmud (Shabbath, f. 116) to designate 
an unprincipled man, 


‘ 
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presses himself in the strongest terms against the Greeks 
and their literature.* It is true that the Greek language 
and literature were introduced into Rome, but there was 
always a party strongly opposed to them, and especially to 
the Greek philosophy. Even Cicero apologizes for treating 
philosophical matters, and the‘-way in which he speaks of Ar- 
chimedes, whom he calls humilem homunculum, and in which 
he occasionally quetes the saying, that every Roman is the 
more wicked, the more Greek he knows, + shows a certain 
contempt of the Greeks in general. It is the same contempt 
with which Pliny (VIII. 34), speaking of Lycanthropia, says: 
* It is wonderful how far the credulity of those Greeks goes!”’ 
Just as if there had never been any fable like it among the 
Romans. Juvenal gives vent to his bitterest satirical vein in 
speaking of Grecia mendax (X. 174), of Tusca Grecula facta 
(VI. 185), and of the Greculi (Ill. 78), who know all and 
everything. And when we read ¢ that L. Paulus sent word 
to the Athenians to send him a philosopher who could make 
the decorations for a triumphal arch, and who, besides, could 
instruct children, we cannot help thinking that the Romans 
considered the Greeks as a kind of Bohemians. 

It could not be otherwise, with the Roman gravitas on one 
side, and the Greca levitas on the other. But there was a 
still greater discrepancy between the stern and rigid spirit of 
Judaism and the gay and light spirit of the Greeks, —“ the 
children of the Old World,” as the equally earnest Egyptians 
called them,— with their Proteus-like Jupiter (Lucian calls him 
mowxiAwtaros ), their youthful Dionysus, and their ever-smiling 
Aphrodite. It is true, that Aphrodite is also mentioned in the 
Talmud,§ but only to tell us that R. Gamaliel had to justify 
himself for having taken a bath in a balneum where there 
stood a statue of Aphrodite. 





* Hoc puta vatem dixisse : Quandocunque ista gens suas litteras dabit, omnia cor- 
rumpet. Quod bonum sit illorum litteras inspicere, non perdiscere, vincam. (Plin., 
Nat. Hist. XXIX. 7.) The Talmud says, in a similar way, that all books (even 
Hebrew books) besides the Bible are superfluous, and that they may be read, but 
not studied. (Talmud of Jerusalem, Ch. X. Midrash to Eccles. xii. 12.) 

t De Off, Lib. IL init. Tuse. Quast. V. xxiii. 64. De Orat. IL. 66. 

t Plin., Hist. Nat., XXXV. xl. 10. 

§ Tr. Abodah Zarah, f. 44. 
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The aversion to Greek literature was not diminished, but 
rather increased, when the Greek language became a me- 
dium for the propagation of Christian doctrines.* It seems 
even that the aversion then changed into hostility. We say, 
it seems: this must be said of many other things in the Tal- 
mud; it is guess-work. The Talmud is not like other books. 
It treats of the Oral Law, and it has also, if we may so 
say, an oral character. It is as if one should enter a debat- 
ing society where people were engaged in passionate dispute, 
and should briefly note down what the several speakers said. 
The diction of the Talmud is a wild, passionate, and, as it 
were, viva voce diction. The Notaricon, the stenographic sign 
of the Roman Notarii, used sometimes by the Talmud in ex- 
pounding Biblical words, could just as well be applied to the 
Talmud itself, to its enigmatic, fragmentary, rhapsodic, and 
aphoristic style. Renan is quite right, when he compares this 
style to the manner in which the bankers write their Noles de 
Cours. 

The obscurity is still greater where other nations and other 
religions are spoken of. It has been shown by Lebrecht, t how, 
in such cases, a Persian is mentioned instead of a Roman, and 
that general terms are promiscuously used to designate a par- 
ticular sect. The Notaricon} style was thus even more ob- 
scured through the Nola censoria of the Censor. 











* The author of the article in “ Lippincott’s Magazine” again stands alone, when 
he says (p. 532), that Talmudical terms were taken from the New Testament, that 
Acher became a Christian, and that probably the writings of Paul exercised some 
influence upon the masters of the Mishna. The Talmudic passages quoted by Dr. 
Griitz (Gesch., IV. 112), and more explicitly by Dr. Derenbourg (Hist. de la Pales- 
tine, p. 380), in which it is said that the books of the Minim (Nazarenes) are to be 
burnt, notwithstanding the holy name of God occurring there, — these and many 
other passages prove sufficiently that the Rabbis did not read the writings of Saul of 
Tarsus. The doctrines of Paul were rejected even by the adherents of Peter, 
James, and John. (See Zeller, Vortriige und Abhandlungen geschichtlichen In- 
halts, pp. 203, seqq.) Concerning the few apocryphal passages in the Talmud where 
Jesus is mentioned, one may read Wagenseil’s Sotah, p. 1054, and Derenbourg, pp. 
202, 468. 

t F. Lebrecht, Kritische Lese zum Talmud, p. 37. 

t In the Talmud the word Notaricon is applied to any kind of abbreviation, and 
is used only in certain places of the Hagada. The same may be said with reference 
to the Gematria, —yewperpia, comprising arithmetic also, — the substitution of one 
word for another of the same numerical value. (See Zunz, Gottesd. Vortr., p. 326). 
The Notaricon, as the method of representing several words by the single letters of 
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We find the same aversion to philosophy, to heathen art and 
literature, to profane or secular science, — but much stronger 
and sterner—among the Fathers of the Church, especially 
in Tertullian, who, like a kind of spiritual gladiator, slashes 
right and left. With all the vehement fierceness of his Afri- 
can temper, he ridicules— commenting on the words of Paul 
(Colos. ii. 8) —all secular wisdom, the Greek fables as well 
as the Greek philosophy (which he considers the source of 
heresy), and all earthly joy and merriment.* Just as the 
Talmud abhors the circus and the theatre, Tertullian thun- 
ders against the Ludi and Spectacula, which he looks upon as 
idolatrous. | When he says that even the words el8os, eiSwXor, 
prove that any image is an idol,f he reminds one —as in 
many other cases —of the Talmud. With a stern eloquence, 
after the manner of old Cato, he launches his anathemas 
against all art, all worldly pleasure, all bodily adornment. 
“Quod nascitur opus Dei est, quod fingitur est Diaboli nego- 
tium,’§—this is his “ Et ceterum censeo.” But even the 
mild and highly cultivated Clemens Alexandrinus, who tries 
to reconcile philosophy with faith, and who says that people’s 
fear of philosophy is like children’s terror at masks, || even he 
—like Tertullian, censuring the women for using looking- 
glasses, — says: ‘‘ What has Jerusalem to do with Athens,” 
the Church with the Academy? 4] In the same way Jerome 
says: “* Quid facit cum psalterio Horatius, cum apostolis Ci- 
cero?” ** He considers the reading of secular books (codices 


one word, the Gematria, and the systematic changing of letters, called Zemura, are 
the principal methods of the Cabala. (Examples of Temura are given in Bux- 
torf's Lexicon, col. 64.) While Gematria and Notaricon are of later date, as the 
words themselves show, the Temura (Substitution, in Hebrew), as a kind of secret 
writing, is old, and also mentioned by Jerome, in his Commentary on Jeremiah, 
xxv. 26. (See S. Munk, Palestine, p. 521.) 

* Tertull., De Anima, Cap. II. seqq.; De Praser. Her., Cap. VIL seqq. 

t De Spectaculis. 

t De Idolol., Cap. IIL 

§ De Cultu Femin., Cap. IV. 

|| Stromata, VI. 10. 

{ In the chapter, “Or: od xpi xadA@miferOa (Pedagogus, III. 2). Clement 
says that looking into a mirror is against the commandment not to make any image. 
The Hagada says that Moses was unwilling to receive the looking-glasses of the 
women (Exod. xxxviii. 8), but that God told him that these were the most accept- 
able sacrifices. 

** Epist. XXIL cap, 13. 
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seculares) as an abnegation of God. ‘ What happiness could 
it afford me to know the sources of the Nile, or what the natu- 
ralists dream about the sky?” says Lactantius. ‘ There is 
nothing certain but the faith; the philosophers are in contra- 
diction with each other, the system of Epicurus is foolishness, 
and what Lucretius says is madness.”* Arnobius uses his 
vast knowledge of heathen literature to show the absurdity and 
the immorality of the heathen mythology. The Greek fables 
are generally treated much worse than the Rabbinical fables 
have ever been. The contempt for external form goes so far 
that even grammatical forms and purity of style are neglected. 
“It is better,” says Origen, “to offend against grammar, in 
order to say plainly what we mean, than to use such words as 
might lead to a false conception of the Holy Word.” ¢ ‘“ We 
do not fear the ferules of the grammarians,” says St. Augus- 
tine, “if we can only give the true meaning.” ¢ 

The language of the Fathers of the Church has undergone 
achange. In much the same way as the idiom of the Talmud 
differs from the powerful and poetical language of the Old Tes- 
tament, so we find in the Patristic books the old Latin in new 
forms: it is spiritualized. This one-sided spiritualism per- 
vades them throughout. At the Councils of Tours and Paris, 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the reading of books 
treating of physics was interdicted to the clergy (the laity 
could not read), and Gregory the Great severely censured the 
Bishop of Vienne for teaching grammar and reading heathen 
books (nugas et seculares litteras) with young men. § 

This was the prevailing spirit down to the revival of art and 
science, —the forerunner of the Reformation. It was more 
than a mere coincidence that Raphael was born in the same 
year with Martin Luther. Luther’s translation of the Bible 
was a great work; it was an act of emancipation. Another 
German translation of the Bible, made two hundred years after- 
wards, led to an emancipation from the Talmud. 











* De Opif. Dei, Cap. VI.; Divin. Instit., Cap. XXIV. 

t In Cantic. Canticor. ii. 3. 

t De Vita Contempl., I. 23. 

§ Libri, Hist. des Sciences Mathém., 1.72. Jourdain, Recherches Crit. sur les 
Traductions d’Aristote, p. 204. 
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As the Talmud itself is averse to profane science and litera- 
ture, so we find, that, wherever and whenever the Talmudic 
spirit reigns exclusively, profane science is for the most part 
neglected. This was especially the case in Germany in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The hostility of 
Christians to the Jews was at that time much greater than 
before. There was less of open hostility, but more vexation 
and narrow-minded mortification. The Jews were shut up in 
Ghettos, both in the literal and in the figurative sense. They, 
on the other hand, kept themselves behind the fences of the 
Talmud. The Talmud was their asylum, their stronghold ; it 
was the oasis in the desert of the surrounding life; it was the 
Pharos amidst the hostile waves. The “four yards of Hala- 
cha” were their dominion and territory. Everything else 
was excluded. There were thousands of learned men among 
them, but their learning consisted only in the knowledge of 
the Holy Law; they knew the Talmud and all the other casu- 
istic books as well as a good lawyer knows his Corpus Juris, or 
even better, but all other science and literature were a sealed 
book to them. Even the study of the Hebrew grammar was 
neglected. The German Jews spoke, of course, the German 
language, but it was a kind of Pennsylvania-Dutch, a corrupt 
dialect intermingled with Hebrew words. The German gram- 
mar and literature did not exist for them. The Talmud and its 
decisions were the only authorities. 

We ali know the beautiful nursery tale, “The Sleeping 
Beauty.” There is a castle, and in this castle sits a princess ; 
under the influence of a charm she sleeps. She sleeps for 
years, and all her attendants sleep too. In the mean time 
the hedges around the castle have grown so high and thick 
that nobody can enter. But one day there comes a lovely 
prince, and he cuts down the hedges, and enters the castle, and 
delivers (and of course marries) the princess, and the charm 
is broken. This is the story of Judaism. The Talmudic 
hedges of the Law, and the hedges to those hedges, had, with 
the lapse of time, grown so high, that Judaism, surrounded 
by them, was secluded from the outer world, till the prince en- 
tered, and with him the beaming light of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. This prince was Moses Mendelssohn. 








| 
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Mendelssohn translated the Pentateuch into German. His 
friends translated other parts of the Bible. There appeared 
books upon various sciences, most of them in pure Hebrew, 
while in the time immediately preceding the Talmudic idiom 
had been used. It was a revival of science. Judaism as- 
sumed a new phase. The princess awoke; a change had 
come over the spirit of her dreams. 

The Midrash says: “On the day when iron was created, 
all the trees began to tremble. Said the iron to them: Why 
do you tremble? So long as you do not furnish the wood, 
no harm can be done to you.” It is also a current Talmud- 
ic proverb: “ Out of the forest comes the handle to the axe 
which cuts it down.” This often happens in history. It was 
so with Luther, Spinoza, Mirabeau ; and it was so now. Those 
men who began a new era had grown up in the Talmud, and 
then out of the Talmud. Their minds were sharpened by its 
dialectics, while the books of such Jewish thinkers as Mai- 
monides, Ibn Ezra, Saadiah had enlarged their views. *The 
Talmud was like that sacred forest in Lucan which nobody 
dared tuuch. Those men thinned the forest; they were the 
pioneers of a coming generation. 

There is a striking parallel between the time of the Tal- 
mud and that of Mendelssohn. The Talmud, in speaking 
of the Greek translation of the Bible made by the Seventy 
Elders (denominated the Septuagint), says that the day when 
it was begun was as hard for Israel as the day when the 
golden calf was made. This seems to indicate that that trans- 
lation was regarded as profanation, and as leading to apos- 
tasy. On the other hand, it is said that it seemed impos- 
sible to translate the Thora adequately. When Mendelssohn 
translated the Pentateuch, the Talmudic spirit rose up against 
him in the same way. The Rabbis of his time thundered 
against this translation. They said it was a sin, and that the 
holy words could not be translated. In this they were partly 
right. The Rabbis probably did not know that in this, as in 
many other things, they were in accord with the Parsees, who 
also assert the insufficiency of any translation of the Zend- 
Avesta.* Besides the wide diversity between the Hebrew 





* Max Miiller, Chips, etc., I. 176. 
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and the German, the Bible, in common with other religious 
books, contains peculiar words which lose much by transla- 
tion. In the versions used before that time, the religious and 
many other expressions had been left untranslated,*—the 
original words, which every one understood, being preserved. 
In so far the Rabbis were not altogether wrong. 

And so, too, in regard to another point. They were afraid 
lest through this translation into pure and literal German an- 
other spirit would enter into the narrow and gloomy Ghetto, 
and into the Talmud, which was itself a kind of Ghetto. And 
in this they were right. Some years afterwards, at the begin- 
ning of the French Revolution, the Parisians entered the Bas- 
tile, destroyed it, and wrote on the walls, Ici ’on danse. Here, 
too, began a revolution. Mendelssohn had made a breach in 
the old tower. After him followed a jubilant army with the 
flags and banners of a new time. The absolute monarchy of 
the Talmud was broken. The Talmud still reigns to-day, but 
its authority is shaken, its domain is a small one. It had 
withstood the storm in the time of Reuchlin and Pfefferkorn ; ¢ 
it could not withstand the beams of the sun which brought a 
new day. 

It was, indeed, time for a revolution. For in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the Talmud—if we may say so— 
was even more Talmudical than before. It had engendered 
an immense literature. The war for the Holy Word became 
a guerrilla warfare. The discussions of the Talmud were spun 
out to abstruse and absurd sophisms, to endless scholastic sub- 
tilties, to a real Batrachomyomachia. Every Rabbi showed 
his shrewdness in heaping together a dozen contradictory pas- 
sages. When it seemed impossible to disentangle the skein 
of endless yarn, he, like Alexander, cut it with the sword of 
his sagacity. The Talmud of Jerusalem, which is less en- 
tangled and of a quieter character than the Babylonian, was 








* Itis for a similar reason that most of the words pertaining to the Church and Re- 
ligion, in the German as well as in other languages, are Latin words. The Latin, 
introduced with Christianity, was considered a holy language, while the Teu- 
tonic words did not express the same ideas, or conveyed with them heathen no- 
tions. 

t The history of Reuchlin and Pfefferkorn is, with all the details, told in the 
ninth volume of Griitz’s Geschichte. 
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entirely neglected, as was also the study of the Bible. The 
Babylonian Talmud was built up to a Babylonian Tower. The 
Halacha became a labyrinth; and he was considered a The- 
seus, who could overcome the self-created monsters of con- 
tradiction. 

Singular as this may appear, it was a result of the utter 
seclusion in which the Jews then lived. The Rabbis concen- 
trated all their faculties on the Talmud. For them the outer 
world did not exist. The Talmud was their lecture-room, their 
theatre, their newspaper, their library, their studio; it was the 
“Ev xai wav. But among those Rabbis were men of ardent 
imagination, of acute judgment, full of enthusiasm and energy. 
In another sphere of action they would have gained a world- 
wide fame. But they were shut up in the Ghetto, inclosed in 
the labyrinth of the Talmud. The cell of the Beth-hamidrash, 
or school-house, was their arena. Isolated from the world, 
their imagination created another world of monsters to fight 
with. Luther in his cell threw his inkstand at the Devil. 
The Rabbis used pen-and-ink to pour out a burning soul. As 
all the post-Talmudical books — like many Arabian works — 
have a poetical title, formed from a Biblical phrase, and often 
with an allusion to the name of the author, * we find books, 
written by Rabbis of the eighteenth century, called, ‘“* The Roar- 
ing of the Lion,” * Forests of Honey,” “ Crethi and Plethi” 

2 Sam. viii. 18), and the like, — all revolving around the 
Halacha in endless spirals. In reading a single page of these 
books one is overcome by a sense of giddiness, or rather of 
madness, and he feels that they are rightly named. We have 
here truly the roaring of a lion, confined in a cage,— truly a 
forest, without exit, — truly a Crethi and Plethi, mixture and 
confusion, in the German signification of the words. In look- 





* Expressions occurring in the Song of Solomon, and in the descriptions of the 
Tabernacle and the Temple, are especially used as titles of books; for instance: 
Pillars of Silver, of Gold, of Marble; A Shining Lamp; Blossom and Bud; Bell 
and Pomegranate ; Lily of Sharon ; Collection of Roses; Inclosed Garden. Others 
are of a warlike character :as, Thousand Shields; Shield of Heroes; Shield of 
David, of Abraham. The latter refer likewise to the names of the authors, —as 
also, Abraham’s Well, Solomon’s Carpet, House of Joseph, Saul’s Hill, ete. The 
name of the collection of Midrashim which we have had occasion to cite, “ Jalkut,” 
signifies “‘ Bag,” and is taken from “ the shepherd's bag” (1 Sam. xvii. 40). 
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ing over these books, one must pity the Rabbis who so wasted 
their powers on trifles and nonentities. 

In reflecting on the immense influence which the Talmud 
exercised for centuries (and in a measure still exercises), one 
must again think of the Parsees. All that Professor Max 
Miiller and Professor Spiegel say about the clinging of this 
people to their native soil, and to their old customs and cere- 
monies, may be applied in a higher degree to the Talmudists. 
The Parsees maintain, that Zoroastér, besides the written Zend- 
Avesta, communicated to his disciples an oral law, to be pre- 
served by tradition, — and that the original language of the 
Zend-Avesta is the language of Heaven.* The Parsees in India 
consider the original seat of their ancestors as their own real 
home, and in the same way their past history is always pres- 
ent to them: they live in the remote country and the remote 
time. Professor Miiller ¢ finds the causes of their religious 
constancy in the compactness of their faith, which does not 
trouble thefh with mental problems, in its remote antiquity 
and former glory, in their considering the length of duration 
as proof of the truth of their religion, to desert which would 
be a dereliction of filial piety. We find the same causes op- 
erating in regard to the Traditional Law of the Jews. The 
Talmud ¢ mentions a synagogue in Babylonia which was built 
of earth and stones from Palestine. The same remark may 
be metaphorically applied to the Talmud itself. The Talmud 
is composed of materials derived from the Holy Land. The 
“chain of Tradition’?—to use a Talmudical expression —is 
at the same time the chain which connects the Jews with the 
land of their ancestors. Another chain to connect the present 
with the past and with the absent is the Hebrew language, 
which is kept alive through the Talmud especially. He who 
knows the Talmud knows Hebrew. While the Parsees mutter 
hymns in the “ time-hallowed accents of Zoroastrian speech,” 
without understanding them, the Hebrew was never to be re- 
garded as a dead language: a language which is used even 





* Fr. Spiegel, Erin, das Land zwischen dem Indus und Tigris, p. 365. 
t Chips, ete., I. 178. 
t Tr. Megillah, f. 29. 
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now-a-days in books and periodicals* may, in some degree 
at least, be considered a living language. 

A peculiarity of the Hebrew language is, that the tenses 
are not distinguished from each other as in other languages. 
The present tense expresses rather continued than momen- 
tary action. The ruling tense is a kind of Aorist. In the 
Prophets especially, we find transition of tenses into each 
other. The seer stands, like Balaam (Numb. xxiii. 9), on a 
mountain. He is above the present; his view is aopictos. 
Both the past and the future are present to his imagination. 
There is something similar in the Talmud. The axis around 
which it turns has two poles, —the glorious past and a glori- 
ous future, — memory and hope ; and it is a rainbow, an arcus 
celestis, which in its bright colors connects the two. This 
is the poetic and ideal element of those who live in the Tal- 
mud ; they live a twofold life. And surrounded as this life 
is with an endless tissue of ceremonies and observances, 
still increased by later Rabbis, the performance of those time- 
hallowed ceremonies has its attractive charm. Whatever one 
may say about man’s free will, it may be maintained that most 
people do not care to exercise their free will; they like to be 
ruled and restricted. The life of those who live according to 
the Talmud is restricted and regulated,— from morning to 
night, and from night to morning. The very first act of the 
day is the performance of a religious duty. There is a book 
with the poetical title of ‘The Prepared Table,’ which con- 
tains, in the form of rules and regulations, all the decisions of 
the Talmud, together with many additional requirements of 
later date. It begins with the words: “ Be always strong as 
a lion and swift as a roe to fulfil the will of thy Father in 
heaven. When thou awakest in the morning, do not say in 
winter-time, ‘ It is too cold to get up,’ nor in summer, ‘I have 


* Since the time of Mendelssohn there have appeared the following periodicals in 
Hebrew : Meassef (Gleaner); Kerem Chemed (Lovely Vineyard) ; Bikkure Haittim 
(First-Fruits of Time) ; Zion ; Hajonah (The Dove) ; Hechaluts (The Armed War- 
rior) ; Ozar Nechmad (Valuable Treasure) ; Hamaggid (The Teller) ; Jeshurun; 
Kochbe Jitschak (Isaac’s Stars) ;— the five last named are still published. The 
book of Dr. Frankel heretofore cited is written in Hebrew, as are likewise all the 
works of Rapoport, of Reggio, and several of those of S. D. Luzzato. Besides these 
four celebrated authors, there are many other writers in Hebrew. 
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not slept enough.’ No! arise, say your prayers, and give 
thanks to the Lord!” 

In this way everything is consecrated, hallowed, and re- 
ferred to God. The Talmud prescribes benedictions for every 
enjoyment and gratification. It says: “ Whoever eats anything 
without blessing the Lord is like a thief.” But, what is highly 
characteristic, God is to be thanked not only for the good, but 
for the evil also: thete is a special benediction for bad tidings. 
There are, again, benedictions for the natural phenomena, for 
the thunder and for the rainbow, for the sight of the ocean 
(as well as for the sight of wise men, to whom God has im- 
parted wisdom), for the new moon, for the: blossoming trees in 
spring, and for every phase of the rolling year. The days do 
not run on indifferently one after another; the eye is lifted 
up to the silent and holy course of the moon and the stars. 
All time is hallowed. In the Jewish calendar there is no 
month without a fast or a feast, memorials of historical events, 
and at the same time a sanctification of the seasons. The 
Sabbath is especially honored ; there are liturgical songs in 
which the Sabbath is called The Bride (the word being of the 
feminine gender in Hebrew), and glorified with all the epithets 
which in the Song of Solomon are bestowed on the beloved 
Shulamith. “ Israel and the Sabbath,” says the Midrash, “ are 
betrothed to each other.” 

It is not the fault of the Talmud that these observances led 
to superficiality and mere formalism, — that, while the fences 
were guarded, the field was neglected. Besides the exter- 
nal formalities, which certainly are overrated in the Talmud, 
there is a spirit of true internal morality pervading it through. 
out. The Hagada especially is full of ethical maxims. There 
are only a few single passages which go too far in assuming 
the superiority of Israel, and the consequent inferiority of 
other nations. The Eisenmengers and renegade Jews who 
have busied themselves in searching them out have not suc- 
ceeded in making a large collection. On the other hand, it 
is to be observed that it is always the voice of Jacob against 
the hand of Esau, the outcry of an oppressed and tyrannized 
people against its tyrants, which finds expression in those 
passages. 
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The Talmud for centuries formed the nucleus of the whole 
Jewish literature, and never, perhaps, was a book studied with 
so much ardor and enthusiasm. The learning and the teach- 
ing of it— the latter always done gratuitously — were deemed 
acts of religion. Besides the official Rabbis, there were, till 
the beginning of this century, thousands of private persons 
who devoted their lives or their leisure to its study. They 
had no emolument: it is a maxim of the Talmud not to make 
the Thora “ a spade to dig with”’ (to gain money by it): they 
learned, and they taught others, for the love of God. That time 
is gone, and the very fact that it is gone is that which makes 
us contemplate it with a feeling of reverence. “ The back of 
a man,” says Jean Paul somewhere, “ has something touch- 
ing.’’ But in the books of those times we find the same spirit 
still. There is in them a piety, an enthusiasm, a spirit of 
holiness, which could not easily be found elsewhere. In open- 
ing one of these volumes we have the feeling of entering a 
temple, and the authors appear to us as priests who keep 
watch over the sacred fire from generation to generation. 

We have made mention of a certain Rashi. Rashi was, in 
the eleventh century, the Rabbi of the congregation in Troyes, 
but, like the other Rabbis of that time, without salary.* He 
wrote a commentary on the whole Bible (a few books ex- 
cepted), and another highly esteemed commentary upon near- 
ly the whole Talmud. Although revered as of the highest 
authority, he was so modest as to undertake such a secon- 
dary labor, and so full of enthusiasm as to perform a task 
so gigantic. There were only a few treatises remaining to 
be commented upon when he died. It happened that in the 
last sentence which Rashi wrote the word * purity ” occurred. 
His son-in-law continued the commentary. It begins with 
the words: 4‘ Our teacher is no more. His last word was 
‘ purity’; his soul left his body in purity. What follows are 
the words of his disciple, R. Jehudah, son of R. Nathan.” 

In conclusion, it is to be remarked, as a prominent feature 
of the Talmud, that, while in itself an historical monument, 
there are no historical points given in it. Besides its mani- 
fold anachronisms, the Talmud is, if we may so say, achronis- 





* Gritz, Geschichte, VI. 78. 
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tical (aypovos), without distinction of time. Although the 
work of many centuries and various lands, the impression it 
produces is as if it had been wrought out in a single day and 
in one place only. Even the few events of Jewish history 
mentioned in it are only incidentally referred to, @ propos of 
some casuistical question, and generally with more or less 
confusion of persons and circumstances. But the Talmud is, 
nevertheless, a mirror of time, although a broken one. In 
times of oppression and seclusion the Jews confine themselves 
to the Halacha. In times and places of greater liberty, we 
see them engaging in other studies. Such was the case in 
Spain, before the fifteenth century, — and in Holland, where 
the expelled Jews had found an asylum, in the sixteenth. 
There the Thora, the “tree of life,’ was twined about with 
the ornamental ivy of philosophy and the natural sciences ; 
there, besides the Holy Law, the “ joyous science” of poetry 
was cultivated; poems in various languages appeared, called 
by an author of that day “ The Lights and Flowers of the 
Holy Law” (Luzes y Flores de la Ley Divina), at the same 
time that the Halacha was extending its dry ramifications all 
over Germany. The various phases of history are reflected 
also in the way in which the Talmud has been treated. In 
times of darkness it was persecuted and burned. It was 
isolated from the world by the Dark Sea of ignorance and 
narrow-minded fanaticism. Horrible stories were told of the 
Land of the Talmud, and the “ Rabbis” of the Talmud had 
the same fate as the hags and witches: they had their Advo- 
cati Diaboli, but hardly one Advocatus Dei. Those who were 
best qualified to pass judgment on the Talmud, the Jews, kept 
within their Ghettos. It was with the Jewish literature as with 
the Jewish woman of old, to whom were applied the words, 
“ All the glory of the king’s daughter is within ” (Ps. xlv. 13), 
as if to say that she was to live only in her house, not in the 
world: the books written ty Jews were written only for Jews, . 
not for mankind at large. 

All this is now changed. And if we go back to the point 
from which we started, if we draw a parallel between the 
time of Columbus and our own time, we shall find that the 
Talmud also has its share in the general advancement. Be- 
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tween the time when Columbus in his letter to Queen Isabella 
expressed the hope that no Jew, no Moor, that no other than 
a Catholic foot would ever tread the new-discovered soil,* and 
the year 1869, when another Isabella is dethroned and liberty 
of religion is proclaimed in Spain, how immense the interval ! 
Our century has made other discoveries ; it has removed other 
boundaries, crossed another dark ocean ; it boasts greater Con- 
quistadores than those of the sixteenth century; its scholars 
have discovered and conquered the intellectual and religious 
world of the Egyptians, the Pheenicians, the Hindoos, the Par- 
sees, the Buddhists. The Talmud also is admitted into the 
great circle of human efforts and tendencies: it is no more 
a fabulous country full of monsters. ¢ Humanity has broken 
down the walls of the Ghetto; it has crossed the seas of dark- 
ness which separated the nations from one another; it has 
discovered one world in the place of the many that existed 
before. And if we, from this new world, look back on the dark 
ages of the old, we may say, with some feeling of satisfaction, 
Indeed, there is no more Dark Sea in the whole world! 

M. GRUNBAUM. 


* A. von Humboldt, Examen Critique sur I’Hist. de la Géogr., Vol. III. p. 259. 

t In the light of modern investigations, the ideas formerly current regarding 
even the Leviathan of the Talmud are considerably modified, since we find the same 
mythological being in the myths of the Hindoos, the Parsees, and the Phoenicians, 
and even in the Bible itself (Job, xxvi. 13; Isai. xxvii. 1; Ps. Ixxiv. 12). The 
Rabbinical fables on the subject are collected in Eisenmenger’s Entdecktes Judenthum 
(Vol. IL. p. 872). In some passages the Leviathan seems to be identified with 
the Ocean. In a similar way the Teutonic Mythology speaks of an immense 
serpent, the MJidgards-Urm (World’s-Worm), which infolds the earth. 
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Art. III.—1. A Relation of the REVEREND FATHER FRIAR 


to 
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Marco DE Nica, touching his Discovery of the Kingdom of Ce- 
vola or Cibola. 1539. (Hakluyt’s Collection of Voyages. 
Vol. III. London. 1600.) 


. The Relation of Francis Vasquez DE Coronano, Captain- 


General of the People which were sent in the Name of the Em- 
peror’s Majesty to the Country of Cibola. 1540. (Hakluyt, 
Vol. III.) 

The Rest of this Voyage to Acuco, Tiguex, Cicuic, and Quivira, 
ete. By Francis Lopez pe Gomara. (Hakluyt, Vol. III.) 


. A Brief Relation of Two Notable Voyages: the first made by 


Friar Augustin Ruyz, a Franciscan, in the Year 1581; the 
second by Antonio de Espejo, in the Year 1583, who together 
with his Company discovered a Land, ete., which they named 


New Mexico. (Hakluyt, Vol. IIL.) 


. Relation du Voyage de Cibola entrepris en 1540. Par Pepro 


DE CasTaANEDA DE NaGera. (Coll. H. Ternaux-Compans. 
Vol. IX. Paris. 1838.) 


. Relation du Voyage fait & la Nouvelle-Terre sous les Ordres 


du Général Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, Commandant de 
U Expédition. Rédigée par le Capitaine JuAN JARAMILLO. 
(Coll. H. Ternaux-Compans. Vol. IX.) 


. Notes of a Military Reconnoissance from Fort Leavenworth, 


in Missouri, to San Diego, in California, in 1846-47. By 
Lizut.-CoL. W. H. Emory. Together with the Reports of 
Lieut. J. W. Apert and Ligvut.-CoL. P. St. Grorae Cooker, 
and the Journal of Capt. A. R. Jonnston. (United States 
Senate Executive Document No. 41, Thirtieth Congress, 
First Session. 1848.) 


. Journal of a Military Reconnaissance from Santa Fe, New 


Mexico, to the Navajo Country, in 1849. By Lieut. James 
H. Simpson. (U.S. Senate Ex. Doc. No. 64, 31st Congress, 
Ist Sess. 1850.) 


. Report upon the Colorado River of the West, explored in 1857 


and 1858, by Lizut. Josepu C. Ives. (U.S. House Ex. Doce. 
No. 90, 36th Congress, Ist Sess. 1859-60.) 


SMALL problems are not always to be disregarded because of 


their insignificance. In some cases they become connected, in 
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their solution, with other problems of recognized importance. 
To this class belongs the question with respect to the sites of 
the so-called “ Seven Cities of Cibola,’ which have not been 
satisfactorily identified, although made a subject of speculation 
by different investigators. It is known that they were in the 
province of New Mexico, westward of the Rio Grande and its 
tributaries ; but in what section of the territory they were sit- 
uated has not been definitely determined. Upon this question 
it will be the purpose of this article to present some facts and 
suggestions, and to point out, in connection therewith, some 
of the distinctive characteristics of the architecture of the Vil- 
lage Indians of North America. 

Coronado’s expedition was undertaken in 1540, under the 
authority of Don Antonio de Mendoza, Viceroy of New Spain, 
for the subjugation of these imaginary cities, which were re- 
puted to possess great riches in vessels of gold and silver, and 
in precious stones. A rumor of the existence of a people with 
such possessions was quite sufficient to arouse the Spanish ad- 
venturers of that period to organize an invasion for the laud- 
able purpose, first, of relieving heathen Indians of such super- 
fluous trifles,* and, secondly, of imparting to them a knowl- 
edge of the true religion, ever near to the Spanish heart. But 
the prudent Viceroy sought to fortify himself against falla- 
cious rumors by sending a monk, Friar Marcos de Niza, to ex- 
plore New Mexico, and report to him concerning the “ Seven 
Cities,” rumors of the existence and wealth of which had 
reached Mexico through Nufiez Guzman, the founder of Culia- 
can, and Cabeca de Vaca,t one of the companions of Narvaez 
in the expedition to Florida. Upon the faith of the Friar’s 
Relation, Mendoza incurred the expense of the expedition. 

Niza started from San Miguel, in the province of Culiacan, 
now Cinaloa, in March, 1539, and, travelling northward into 





* In his first letter to the Viceroy before leaving Culiacan, Coronado naively 
observes: ‘“‘ They have great store of gold, which is, as it were, lost, because they 
know not what use to put it to.” — Hakvvuyrt, Vol. III. p. 362. 

t Alvarez Nufiez, or Cabeca de Vaca, was one of the officers and companions of 
Panfilo de Narvaez in the Florida expedition of 1528. After their return to Ha- 
vana was cut off by the departure of the fleet, Cabeca succeeded in crossing the 
continent to the Pacific coast, reaching Culiacan in 1536, with three survivors, at 
the expiration of eight years. 
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the present province of Sonora, reached an Indian village “ of 
reasonable bigness”’’ called Vacupa, situated forty leagues from 
the Gulf of California. From this place he travelled ten days’ 
journey northward, to the borders of the desert which lay on 
the route to Cibola. This brought him to the Valley of the 
Gila, or to some point on the Salinas, but which it is difficult 
to determine. Afterwards he penetrated the regions beyond, 
several days’ journey, and then returned, and made his famous 
Relation. The Friar has been charged with mendacity in one 
important particular, namely, in declaring that he had seen, 
with his own eyes, one of the “ Seven Cities” whereof he 
made relation. He thus affirmed, substantially, the truth of 
the statements previously received from others, which were 
allowed to remain unqualified. His narrative in other re- 
spects is that of a conscientious, painstaking explorer, whose 
enthusiastic temperament tended strongly to self-deception, as 
well as to exaggeration. Having, as he says, fallen in with a 
refugee from Cibola, he reports as follows: “ He told me that 
Cevola was a great city, inhabited with great store of people, 
and having many streets and market-places; and that in some 
parts of this city there are certain very great houses of five 
stories high, wherein the chief of the city assemble themselves 
at certain days of the year. He saith that the houses are of 
lime and stone, according as others had told me before, and 
that the gates and small pillars of the principal houses are of 
turqueses, and all the vessels wherein they are served, and 
the other ornaments of their houses, were of gold; and that 
the other six cities are built like unto this, whereof some are 
bigger, and that Ahacus is the chiefest of them.” * Farther 
on in his Relation he observes: ‘*I followed my way till I 
came within sight of Cevola, which is situate on a plain at 
the foot of a round hill, and maketh show to be a fair city, 
and is better seated than any that I have seen in these 
parts. The houses are builded in order, according as the 
Indians told me, all made of stone, with divers stories, and 
flat roofs, as far as I could discern from a mountain, whither 
I ascended to view the city. The people are somewhat white ; 
they wear apparel, and lie in beds; their weapons are bows 





* Hakluyt, Vol. III. p. 370. 
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they have emeralds and other jewels, although they esteem 
none so much as turqueses, wherewith they adorn the walls 
of the porches of their houses, and their apparel and vessels, 
and they use them instead of money through all the country. 
Their apparel is of cotton and of ox-hides, and this is their 
most commendable and honorable apparel. They use vessels 
of gold and silver, for they have no other metal, whereof there 
is greater use and more abundance than in Peru.” * But the 
worthy Friar could not have regarded these exaggerations as 
particularly culpable, since they were well adapted to incite an 
invasion which would bring these benighted and distrustfnl hea- 
then to a knowledge of that gentle form of Christianity which 
had so recently been imparted to the astonished Aztecs. 

Mendoza collected an expeditionary force of one hundred and 
fifty horse, and two hundred foot, — archers and musketeers, — 
with about eight hundred Indians of Mexico, and placed it 
under the command of Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, then 
Governor of New Galicia. Setting out in the spring of 1540, 
Coronado proceeded from Compostella northward into Culiacan, 
whence, on the 22d of April, with sixty horsemen, accompa- 
nied by Captain Juan Jaramillo and the Friar Marcos, and 
leaving the greater part of his forces to follow, he pushed for- 
ward into New Mexico, pursuing, in all probability, the route 
which the Friar had taken the preceding year. In due time 
he reached the “ Seven Cities of Cibola,’ and captured them 
one after another; and before he left them made a relation to 
the Viceroy of the events of the expedition, up to that time. 
He afterwards visited and captured the numerous villages in 
the Valley of the Rio Grande, whence a portion of his com- 
mand penetrated into the buffalo country northeastward, as 
far, at least, as the Canadian River. In 1542 he returned with. 
his forces to Mexico, grievously disappointed. He had found 
and seen much that was truly remarkable, in a march of over 
four thousand miles; but the vessels of gold and silver, and 
the precious stones, which had allured him into this barren 
region, had vanished like a dream. 


* Hakluyt, Vol. III. p. 372. The truth of the statement of Friar Marcos, that 
he saw one of the seven towns of Cibola, has been very generally questioned. It 
seems to me that his assertion is not necessarily false. 
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Before attempting to trace Coronado’s route to the “ Seven 
Cities,” it will be proper to call attention to a remarkable 
group of Pueblo edifices, now in ruins, in the Valley of the Rio 
de Chaco, which were first mentioned by Gregg,* but first 
visited and described by Lieutenant James H. Simpson, whose 
report is named at the head of this article. 

Since the year 1846, a number of reconnoissances, under 
the direction of the War Department, have been made in vari- 
ous sections of the newly acquired territory of New Mexico. 
The army officers in charge have been directed to devote spe- 
cial attention, among other things, to the physical geography 
of the regions traversed; and the admirable manner in which 
they have executed the work is shown by the series of re- 
ports issued from, time to time between the years 1847 and 
1860. To these reports we are indebted for the greater part 
of our knowledge of the present condition of the Village In- 
dians of New Mexico, and of the remains of their ancient civil- 
ization. 

One of these expeditions, directed by the government in 
the year 1849 against the Navajo Indians, was placed under 
the command of Colonel John M. Washington, chief of the 
Ninth Military Department, and ex officio Governor of New 
Mexico. To this expedition Lieutenant Simpson was attached, 
with two assistants as draughtsmen, Messrs. R. H. and E. M. 
Kern, to whom we are indebted for the numerous sketches and 
ground-plans which add so greatly to the value of Lieutenant 
Simpson’s report. 

The expedition left Santa Fe in“ August, 1849, crossed the 
Rio Grande at the Pueblo of San Domingo, and successively 
the two head branches of the Rio Puerco, a tributary of the 
Rio Grande, proceeding in a direction slightly north of west. 
After leaving the Valley of the Puerco at the Caiion de Torrejon, 
seventy-four miles west of the Rio Grande, they crossed the 
** divide ” which separates the waters that flow into the Gulf of 





* “There is sufficient evidence in the ruins that still exist to show that those 
regions were once inhabited by a far more enlightened people than are now to be 
found among the aborigines. Of such character are the ruins of Pucblo Bonito, in 
the direction of Navajo, on the borders of the Cordilleras, the houses being gen- 
erally built of slabs of fine-grit sandstone.” — Commerce of the Prairics, Vol. I. p. 284. 
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Mexico from those which flow into the Pacific through the 
Colorado.* This is the first material fact. It is well settled, 
as will be shown hereafter, that the “* Seven Cities ” were situ- 
ated upon some one of the remote affluents of the Colorado. 
At the distance of ten miles west of the Cafion de Torrejon 
they came upon the Rio de Chaco, an affluent of the San Juan, 
itself a tributary of the Colorado; and soon after upon the 
ruins of the first Pueblo. Continuing down the stream west- 
ward, they soon entered the shallow cajion of the Chaco, and, 
within a distance of twenty-three miles from the first Puebio 
they found in succession seven others in ruins, — the last seven 
being near each other, and scattered along an extent of ten 
miles. The first Pueblo was a mile or more above the com- 
mencement of the cafion, and thirteen miles above the first 
of the other seven, all of which are within the cajion, a nar- 
row valley bordered with bluffs of rock of moderate eleva- 
tion. Lieutenant Simpson remarks, that the cajion at its com- 
mencement is * about two hundred yards wide. Friable sand- 
stone rocks, massive above, stratified below, constitute its 
‘inclosing walls.” + It widens in its descending course, but 
its width at the several Pueblos is not stated. From the 
sketches given of the ruins it is probably a mile or more wide 
in places, and bordered with bluffs about twenty-five feet high, 
the summits of which are on a level with the mesa or table- 
land, but breaking here and there into slopes which give a 
ready access to the cafion. Of its general appearance at the 
second Pueblo he observes, that “‘ the view from these ruins, 
both up and down the cajion, is fine. Rocks piled upon rocks 
present themselves on either side, and in such order as to give 
the idea of two parallel architectural facades, converging at 
either extremity, at a remote distance.” {| The several Pueblos 


* “Seven miles from our last camp [Cafion de Torrejon] we reached the high- 
est point of the land dividing the tributaries of the Gulf of Mexico from those of the 
Pacific. .... Our exploration shows, that, instead of its exhibiting, in transverse 
section, the sharp angles of the primary mountains, thus, A, or the flat table- 
shaped aspect of the mesa formation, thus, /~—__\, it presents more strictly the 
outline of a formation thus, ~~~, the country intervening between the far dis- 
tant escarpments being very considerably convex.” — Simpson’s Journal, p. 75. 

t Ibid., p. 77. 

t Ibid., p. 78. He continues: “Another and more splendid view burst upon 
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about to be described are one hundred and ten miles west of 
San Domingo and the Rio Grande. There are grounds for 
believing that they are the remains of the “ Seven Cities of 
Cibola.” 

Since it is quite as much the purpose of this article to call 
attention to the distinctive features of the indigenous archi- 
tecture of the Village Indians as to find the sites of the 
“Seven Cities,’ the attention of the reader is invited to a 
somewhat detailed presentation of its characteristics as re- 
vealed by the ruins in question. 

These great edifices were all constructed of the same ma- 
terials, embodied the same architectural principles, and were 
founded upon the same general plan ; but they differed in size 
upon the ground, in the number of rows of apartments, and in 
the number of stories. Each Pueblo was, in the strict sense, a 
single edifice, in the nature of a communal house, occupied on 
terms of equality by an independent band, the possessors pos- 
sibly of an independent dialect ; and the several Pueblos were, 
in all probability, confederated for mutual defence, and spoke 
dialects of the same stock-language. These edifices contained 
from one hundred to six hundred apartments each, and would 
severally accommodate from five hundred to three thousand 
people.* In the most prosperous days of the Village Indians 
of New Mexico it is doubtful whether any single Pueblo con- 
tained more than five thousand persons; and in such a case 


us as we turned an angle of the cafion. The chief object in the landscape was 
Mesa Fachada, a circular mound, with tableau top, rising abruptly, midway in 
the caiion, to a height of from three hundred to four hundred feet.’’ Mesa Fachada 
is between the Pueblos Una Vida and Hungo Pavie, the latter of which is one of 
the best of the seven. It approximates, but does not answer to, Friar Marcos’s 
description of one of the Cities of Cibola, which was “situated on a plain at the 
foot of a round hill.” 

* There are at the present time twenty-one Indian Pueblos in New Mexico, 
exclusive of the Moquis, nearly all of which are constructed upon the aboriginal 
plan; and the Village Indians, by whom they are occupied, still preserve, to a great 
extent, their ancient mode of life, and practise their ancient arts. By the census 
of 1790, they numbered, collectively, over nine thousand souls, the smallest Pueblo, 
Santa Clara, containing one hundred and thirty-four, and the largest, Zuii, one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-five persons. In 1864 they still numbered over 
seven thousand, and the inhabitants of the several Pueblos ranged from ninety-four, 
at Nambe, to twelve hundred at Zuii. — President's Message and Documents, 40th 
Congress, 2d Session, 1867-68, Department of Interior, Part II. p. 213. 
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it would be made up of more than one of these great houses 
grouped together, as at Zuii. It is reasonable to suppose that 
at the time of Coronado’s expedition the seven Pueblos of 
Cibola were the finest in New Mexico in construction and 
architectural design. As such they would be known to the 
Indians of the Gila and of Sonora, and the knowledge of their 
existence would spread southward to Mexico. And as the 
civilization of the Village Indians has declined, rather than 
advanced, since the advent of the Spanish race, if the remains 
of the ** Seven Cities” still exist, they might be expected to sur- 
pass the structures of their descendants. Coronado afterwards 
captured nearly all the Indian villages in and near the Valley 
of the Rio Grande, thirty or forty in number; but they were 
constructed of adobe brick, and inferior to those on the Chaco. 
Some of those in the province of Tiguex, however, were lar- 
ger. 

The original names of the ruined Pueblos on the Chaco are 
of course unknown. Lieutenant Simpson adopted the modern 
names given to them by Caravajal, his Mexican guide, who, 
he remarks, “ knows more about them than any one else.” 
The first, or upper one, without the cafion, he calls the Pueblo 
Pintado; thirteen miles below is the Pueblo Weje-gi; three 
and one fourth miles below this, Una Vida; one mile below 
this, Hungo Pavie; one and three fourths miles below this, 
Chetho Kette; one and one fourth miles below this, Bo- 
nito; one and one fourth miles below this, Del Arroyo; 
and two and one fourth miles below this, Pefiiasca Blanca. 
Thus the seven within the cafion, including Del Arroyo, 
which was a very small one, were within a distance of 
ten miles, by actual measurement. This is another mate- 
rial fact. Coronado states, in his Relation, that “the Seven 
Cities are seven small towns, all made with these kind of 
houses that I speak of, and they stand all within four 
leagues* together; and they are all called the Kingdom of 
Cibola, and every one of them have their particular name.” T 
It is plainly to be inferred from this statement that he found 


* The Spanish league is equal to nearly four English miles; but it is probable 
that the translator corrected the difference. 
t Hakluyt, Vol. ILL. p. 377. 
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seven small Pueblos, confederated for common defence, allied 
by consanguinity, and corresponding very closely to those 
about to be described. 

In Lieutenant Simpson’s Journal ground-plans are furnished 
of five of the seven edifices, and they all agree in one feature, 
namely, in being constructed on three sides of an open court. 
This, in turn, appears to have been protected by a low wall 
connecting the ends of the two wings, but curving outward for 
the enlargement of the area of the court. The only exception 
was the Pueblo of Una Vida, and this, for the reason that one 
wing, and a part of the main building, were not completed. 
They also agree in another respect: they were all built of 
stone. The outer faces of the walls were constructed with 
thin pieces of tabular sandstone, prepared by fracture, and 
laid in courses without mortar,—the inner faces being com- 
posed of rubble masonry, with mud mortar. The exterior 
walls were about three feet thick. There were no openings 
or doors to enter the buildings from the ground; but in the 
stories above the first there were window-openings through 
the walls. 

Lieutenant Simpson thus describes the Pueblo Pintado. 
“Forming one structure, and built of tabular pieces of hard, 
fine-grained, compact, gray sandstone (a material entirely un- 
known in the present architecture of New Mexico), to which 
the atmosphere has imparted a reddish tinge, the layers or 
beds being not thicker than three inches, and sometimes as 
thin as one fourth of an inch, it discovers in the masonry a 
combination of science and art which can only be referred to a 
higher stage of civilization and refinement than is discoverable 
in the works of Mexicans or Pueblos of the present day. In- 
deed, so beautifully diminutive and true are the details of the 
structure, as to cause it, at a little distance, to have all the ap- 
pearance of a magnificent piece of mosaic work. In the outer 
face of the building there are no signs of mortar, the intervals 
between the beds being chinked with stones of the minutest 
thinness. The filling and backing are done in rubble masonry, 
the mortar presenting no indications of the presence of lime. 
The thickness of the main wall at base is within an inch or 
two of three feet; higher up it is less, — diminishing by re- 

VOL. CVIII. — NO. 223. 30 
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treating jogs, on the inside, from bottom to top. Its elevation, 
at its present highest point, is between twenty-five and thirty 
feet, the series of floor-beams indicating that there must have 
been originally at least three stories. The ground-plan, in- 
cluding the court, in exterior development, is about four hun- 
dred and three feet. On the ground-floor, exclusive of the 
out-buildings, are fifty-four apartments, some of them as small 
as five feet square, and the largest about twelve by six feet. 
These rooms communicate with each other by very small 
doors, some of them as contracted as two and a half by two 

and a half feet; and in the case of the inner suite, the doors 
communicating with the interior court are as small as three 
and a half by two feet. The principal rooms, or those most in 
| use, were, on account of their having larger doors and win- 
dows, most probably those of the second story. The system 
of flooring seems to have been large, transverse, unhewn 

beams, six inches in diameter, laid transversely from wall to 

wall, and then a number of smaller ones, about three inches in 

diameter, laid longitudinally upon them. What was placed on 

these does not appear, but most probably it was brush, bark, 

or slabs, covered with a layer of mud mortar. The beams 

show no signs of the saw or axe; on the contrary, they appear 
to have been hacked off by means of some very imperfect in- 
strument. On the west face of the structure, the windows, 
which are only in the second story, are three feet two inches 
by two feet two inches. On the north side they are only in 
the second and third stories, and are as small as fourteen by 
fourteen inches. At different points about the premises were 
three circular apartments sunk in the ground, the walls being 
of masonry. These apartments the Pueblo Indians call Estu- 
fas, or places where the people held their political and re- 
ligious meetings. The site of the ruins is a knoll, some twenty 
or thirty feet above the surrounding plain,—-the Rio Chaco 
coursing by it, two or three hundred yards distant, and no 
wood being visible within the circuit of a mile. The quarry 
from which the material was obtained to build the structure 
seems to have been just back of our camp. . . . . On digging 
around the base of the exterior wall, we found that for at least 
two feet (the depth our time would permit us to go) the same 
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kind of masonry obtained below as above, except that it ap- 
peared more compact. We could find no signs of the genuine 
arch about the premises, the lintels of the doors and windows 
being generally either a number of pieces of wood laid horizon- 
tally side by side, or a single stone slab laid in this manner, or 
occasionally a series of smaller ones so placed horizontally upon 
each other, that, whilst presenting the form of a sharp angle in 
vertical longitudinal section, they would support the weight of 
the fabric above. Fragments of pottery lay scattered around, 
the colors showing taste in their selection, and in the style of 
their arrangement, and being still quite bright.” * 

The kind of arch here adverted to is that which is so com- 
mon in the edifices of the Village Indians of Chiapa and Yu- 
catan. It was also the general form of the roofs or ceilings of 
the several rows of apartments in these last-named buildings, 
the structures themselves being but one story high. — The gen- 
eral character of all the edifices on the Chaco will be made 
intelligible by the annexed ground-plan of the Pueblo of Che- 
tho Kette, or the “ Rain Pueblo,” copied from the drawing of 
Lieutenant Simpson. 

The main building and the wings face the court, being en- 
tered solely from the court-yard. Including the court, this 
“great house of stone” has an exterior development of thir- 
teen hundred feet. The back wall measures four hundred and 
twenty feet in length, and the longest of the side walls a trifle 
less than two hundred. At the centre of the main building, 
where four rows of apartments have been added, the structure 
is one hundred and fourteen feet deep, and for the remainder, 
forty-four feet. One of the wings is fifty, and the other sixty 
feet deep. If carried up at the centre in the terrace form, the 
building would be seven stories high. From these measure- 
ments an idea may be formed of the extent of the accommoda- 
tions such an edifice would afford, especially in Indian domes- 
tie life, where more than one family is usually found in one 
tent, lodge, or apartment of a house. As regards the rooms, 
Lieutennt Simpson, after remarking that the number of stories 
at present discernible is four, proceeds as follows. 


———————————— 


* Simpson’s Journal, p. 76. 
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“The number of rooms on the first floor, all of which were 
distinguishable, except those in the west wing, must have been 
as many as one hundred and twenty-four. The circular Estu- 
fas, of which there are six in all, have a greater depth than any 
we have seen, and differ from them also in exhibiting more sto- 
ries, one of them showing two, and possibly three, the lowest 
one being almost covered up with débris. In the northwest 
corner of these ruins we found a room in an almost perfect state 
of preservation. This room is fourteen by seven and a half feet 
in plan, and ten feet in elevation. It has an outside doorway 
three and a half feet high, by two and a quarter wide, and one 
at its west end, leading into an adjoining room, two feet wide, 
and at present, on account of rubbish, only two and a half feet 
high. The stone walls still have their plaster upon them, in a 
tolerable state of preservation. On the south wall is a recess, 
or niche, three feet two inches high, by four feet five inches 
wide, by four feet deep. . . . . In addition to this large recess, 
there were three smaller ones [higher up] in the same wall. 
The ceiling showed two main beams, laid transversely; on 
these, longitudinally, were a number of smaller ones in juxta- 
position, the ends being tied together by a species of wooden 
fibre, and the interstices chinked in with small stones; on 
these again, transversely, in close contact, was a kind of lath- 
ing, of the odor and appearance of cedar, all in a good state 
of preservation. Depending from the beams were several 
short pieces of rope.” * 

In the Pueblo Bonito he found other rooms superior to the 
one here described,—‘“ one of them being walled up with 
alternate beds of large and small stones, the regularity of the 
combination producing a very pleasing effect. The ceiling of 
this room is also more tasteful than any we have seen, — the 
transverse beams being smaller and more numerous, and the 
longitudinal pieces which rest upon them only about an inch 
in diameter, and beautifully regular.” + 

Respecting the ground-plans of the other edifices, it will 
be sufficient to state that that of Weje-gi shows a main build- 
ing, and two wings of equal length, with an external develop- 
ment, including the court, of seven hundred feet. The back 





* Journal, p. 79. t Ibid., p. 81. 
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wall is two hundred and twenty-seven feet long, and the end 
walls one hundred and twenty feet each. There are ninety- 
nine apartments on the ground-floor. 

Una Vida seems to have been in process of construction, and 
designed, when completed, to be the largest of the series. Its 
exterior development, including the court, is nine hundred and 
ninety feet. The back wall measures three hundred feet in 
length, and the side wall two hundred and ninety, occupying 
nearly two sides of a square. The main building is sixty-five 
feet deep, showing four rows of apartments, whilst the wing is 
but fifteen feet deep, or the width of one. It shows, however, 
very clearly, by a projection from the main building of the 
width of two apartments, that two more rows of apartments 
were to be constructed outside of the existing row, and that 
they were necessary to complete the wing according to its 
original design. Moreover, it seems to prove that these great 
houses are of slow construction, by the process of addition from 
year to year with the increase of the people in prosperity and 
numbers, and that the enlargement is by adding row to row, 
until the main building and the wings are three or four apart- 
ments deep. Upon this theory of construction the row along 
the court would be first completed and carried up one story, 
after which, by the addition of one parallel wall, with partition 
walls at intervals, as many more apartments would be ob- 
tained, and by adding a third parallel wall, with partitions, 
as many more. It will also be seen, in the sequel, that the 
second row was carried up two stories, and the third three, 
the successive stories receding, in the form of great steps or 
terraces, from the court back to the exterior wall. Further 
than this, it seems to be evident that the main building was 
to have been extended at least two hundred feet, with a sec- 
ond wing like the first, to complete the original design, and 
produce a symmetrical edifice. If these inferences are legiti- 
mate, the interesting fact is reached that these Indian archi- 
tects commenced their great houses upon a definite plan, which 
was to be realized after years, and perhaps generations, had 
passed away. This Pueblo shows fifty-five apartments on the 
gre yund-floor. 

Hungo Payie, on the other hand, appears to be complete. 
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In ground-plan it is the most symmetrical of the seven. In 
exterior development, including the court, it is eight hundred 
and seventy-two feet, of which the back wall measures three 
hundred, and the side walls two hundred and forty-four each. 
“The ends of the floor beams,” says Lieutenant Simpson, 
“which are still visible, plainly showing that there was origi- 
nally, at least, a vertical series of four floors, there must then 
also have been originally, at least, a series of four stories of 
rooms; and as the débris at the base of the walls is very great, 
it is reasonable to infer that there may have been even more. 
The floor beams, which are round in transverse section, and 
eleven inches in diameter, as well as the windows, which are 
as small as twelve by thirteen inches, have been arranged hori- 
zontally, with great precision and regularity.”* The edifice 
shows seventy-two apartments on the ground-floor, all of which 
are unusually large, being about thirteen by eighteen feet. 

Pueblo Bonito is one of the most interesting of the series, 
as well as the best preserved in certain portions. In exterior 
development, including the court, it is thirteen hundred feet. 
Its corners are *much more rounded than those of Chetho 
Kette, and the east wing, now the most ruinous part of the 
structure, appears to have had added upon it several rows of 
apartments within the court, until nearly one third of its 
space was covered. “ Its present elevation,” says Simpson, 
“shows that it has had at least four stories of apartments. 
The number of rooms on the ground-floor at present discern- 
ible is one hundred and thirty-nine. In this enumeration, 
however, are not included the apartments which are not dis- 
tinguishable in the east portion of the Pueblo, and which would 
probably swell the number to about two hundred. There, 
then, having been at least four stories of rooms,” with a 
reduction “of one range of rooms for each story after the 
first’ the number would amount “ to six hundred and forty- 
one.”’ T 

Of the other three Pueblos described, including Pintado, no 
ground-plans are furnished, but they were constructed with an 
open court, as shown in the diagram. 


* Journal, p. 79. t Ibid., p. $1. 
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The dimensions of Pefiasca Blanca, the last of the series, 
remain to be noticed. “The circuit of the walls,” says Simp- 
son, “I ascertained to be, approximately, one thousand seven 
hundred feet. This is the largest Pueblo in plan we have seen, 
and differs from others in the arrangement of the stones com- 
posing its walls. The walls of the other Pueblos were all of 
one uniform character in the several beds composing them ; but 
in this there is a regular alternation of large and small stones, 
the effect of which is both unique and beautiful. The largest 
stones, which are about a foot in length, and one half a foot in 
thickness,* form but a single bed [course], and then, alternat- 
ing with these, are three or four beds of small stones, each 
about an inch in thickness. The ground-plan of the structure 
also differs from the others, in approaching the form of a circle. 
The number of rooms at present discernible upon the first floor 
is one hundred and twelve, and the existing walls show that 
there have been at least three stories of apartments. The 
number of circular Estufas we counted was seven.” ¢ 

Lieutenant Simpson gives the height of the highest portion 
of the walls still standing in four of the Pueblos, which in Una 
Vida is fifteen feet, in Weje-gi twenty-five feet, in Pintado and 
Hungo Pavie thirty feet each. 

The question still remains with respect to the architectural 
design of these edifices, whether the walls were carried up, 
front and rear, equally high, or whether they were terraced 
from the court side back to the rear walls. It scarcely admits 
of a doubt that the latter was the form of these structures. 
This was the conclusion of both Lieutenant Simpson and Mr. 
Kern. The sketches given of the walls now standing show no 
doorways to enter from the ground; the external walls are 
higher than those on.the court side; and those on the court 
side do not rise in any instance above one story. ‘ The front 
or exterior walls,” says Simpson, “ were evidently one plain 
surface from bottom to top; because wherever we found them 





* Norman, in paar of the size of the stones used in the edifices in Yucatan, 
says: “ The stones are cut in parallelopipeds of about twelve inches in length and 
six in breadth; the interstices filled up of the same material of which the terraces 
are composed.” — Rambles in Yucatan, p. 127, 

t Journal, p. 82. 
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in their integrity, which we did for as many as four stories in 
height, we always noticed them to be uninterruptedly plain. 
The rear walls [those on the court], however, were in no in- 
stance, that I recollect of, found to extend higher than the 
commencement of the second story; and the partition walls 
were, if my memory is not at fault, correspondingly step-like in 
their respective altitudes. The idea, then, at once unfolds itself, 
that in elevation the inner wall must have been a series of re- 
treating surfaces, or, what would make this necessary, each sto- 
ry on the inner or court side must have been terraced.”’* If 
any doubt existed, it would be entirely removed by the structure 
of the existing and occupied Pueblos in New Mexico, some of 
which are as old as Coronado’s expedition. They are con- 
structed in the so-called terrace form, although not on three 
sides of a court, and are without entrances from the ground. 
In an edifice four hundred feet long, and with three rows of 
apartments, there would be four long parallel walls, divided at 
intervals by partition walls, which would, when covered with a 
flat roof, constitute the first story. It would be three rooms 
deep. The second story would rise upon the second wall back 
of that in front, and would include the third and fourth, which, 
when carried up and covered with a similar roof, would constitute 
the second story. It would be two rooms deep. In like man- 
ner, the third would rise upon the third and fourth walls, and, 
when finished, would make the third story, and be of the depth 
of one apartment. Such an edifice would present, in end view, 
a series of three great steps, or retreating stories, with a flat 
roof on each story, used as a terrace, and bordered with a low 
parapet wall. The occupants ascended from the ground to the 
first terrace by means of ladders, which could be taken up after 
them, and then descended through the terrace floor into the 
apartments below by ladders let down through trap-doors. 
The second and third stories were ascended and entered in the 
same manner. In vertical height the rear wall would be about 
thirty feet, and the front wall, with the parapet, about twelve. 
These several architectural features are now shown in the Pue- 
blos of Taos, San Domingo, Jemez, Zui, and nearly all the re- 





* Journal, p. 82. 
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maining Indian Pue- 
blos in New Mexico. 
They seem to embody 
the twofold idea of 
a stronghold for de- 
fence and commun- 
ism in living. 

For the purpose of 
completing the rep- 
resentation of the 
architectural design 
of these communal 
houses, the annexed 
elevation of one of 
them is introduced. 
It is a restoration of 
the Pueblo of Hun- 
go Pavie, made by 
Mr. Kern, and cop- 
ied from the drawing 
in Lieutenant Simp- 
son’s Journal, but 
with the fourth story 
added, which, by mis- 
take, was omitted by 
Mr. Kern. We may 
recognize in this, as 





it seems to me, a 
very satisfactory re- 
production of the so- 
called palaces of Mon- 
tezuma, which, like 
this, were construct- 
ed on three sides of 
a court, and built in 
the terrace form, the 
second story retreat- 
ing from the first. 
From the light 
which the architect- 
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ure of the Village Indians of New Mexico throws upon that of 
their contemporaries, the Aztecs, it appears extremely proba- 
ble that the famous palaces of Montezuma, considered as the 
residences exclusively of an Indian potentate, are purely fic- 
titious, — and, on the contrary, that they were simply great 
communal houses, like that of Hungo Pavie, and filled with 
common Indians crowding all their apartments. From what 
is known of Montezuma’s mode of life, and of the necessary 
constitution of Indfan society, it scarcely admits of a doubt 
that the great house in which he lived was occupied on equal 
terms by a hundred other families in common with his own, 
all the individuals of which were joint proprietors of the estab- 
lishment which their own hands had reared. The communal 
houses of Mexico were constructed of adobe brick, and prob- 
ably were inferior to those on the Chaco in architectural de- 
sign, and in the finish of their apartments. The same princi- 
ples which entered into and determined the character of this 
architecture will be found in that of the Village Indians of 
Chiapa and Yucatan, and will serve equally well for its ex- 
planation. 


We now return to the expedition of Coronado, for the pur- 
pose of tracing, if possible, his route to the “ Seven Cities.” 

In addition to the Relations of Niza and Coronado, there is 
a third by Pedro de Castaiieda, and a fourth by Juan Jaramillo, 
the last two of which are preserved in the Collections of Ter- 
naux-Compans. Besides these, Gomara devotes some pages of 
his History to the same subject. In these several Relations 
the courses and distances and the topography of the country 
are loosely given; the region was unknown, and communi- 
cation with the Indians imperfect ; it is consequently, perhaps, 
not singular that a doubt should still rest upon the sites of 
the “ Seven Cities,” which were abandoned as soon as they 
were captured. 

Mr. Albert Gallatin devoted some attention to this question, 
but, after examining the several narratives above named, was 
unable to arrive at any conclusion with respect to the situa- 
tion of the seven towns of Cibola. “At present, and as now 
informed,” he remarks, “ I can only say that they certainly ap- 
pear to have been near the sources of a tributary of the great 
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Colorado, and not of the Rio Norte, and that it is probable 
that the Spaniards in their march eastwardly struck the Rio 
Norte between lat. 34° and 35.°”’* His investigations were 
published before the ruins of the Chaco were discovered. After- 
wards, in 1854, Professor W. W. Turner took up the question, 
and inclined to the conclusion that Zuii was one of the “* Seven 
Cities’; ¢ and about the same time an anonymous writer in 
Schoolcraft’s “ History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indian 
Tribes” discussed the same question, and reached the same 
conclusion.{ The question is practically of but little impor- 
tance. With respect to Zufi the evidence is neither conclusive 
nor satisfactory. It cannot be made conclusive with respect to 
the Pueblos in ruins on the Chaco ; but it seems more probable 
that they are the remains of the seven towns of Cibola than 
any hitherto named. If they can be identified as such, a fact 
of some importance is reached. We have before us excellent 
specimens of the architecture of the Village Indians of New 
Mexico at the epoch of the conquest, from which can be drawn 
facts and principles sufficient, in all probability, as before 
suggested, to explain the architecture of Mexico and Central 
America. 

Coronado, leaving the greater part of his forces in Culiacan, 
as before stated, set out with sixty horsemen, April 22, 1540, 
and “ arrived at the valley of the people called Caracones the 
26th day of the month of May.” The precise locality of this 
people is difficult of ascertainment. Two facts, however, are 
stated by Coronado, tending to show that it could not have 
been farther eastward than the Valley of San Xavier, on the 
Santa Cruz River: first, that he sent over to the ** Lord’s Val- 
ley,” supposed to be that of the Rio Sonora, for corn, where 
he “ understood that there was store thereof’ ;§ and second, 

* See Trans. Am. Ethn. Soe., Vol. L., p. 200, and Vol. IL., Introduction, pp. 
Iviii. seqq. 

+ Explorations for a Railroad Route, etc., to the Pacific, Vol. III. ; Report on the 
Indian Tribes, p. 104. 

t Schoolcraft, Part IV., p. 21. 

§ Hakluyt, Vol. III., p. 374. He does not state whether it was east or west, 
but that he “sent thither.” Professor Turner locates the Caracones in the Valley 
of the Rio Casas Grandes, near Corralitos. This would have carried him more 
than two thirds of the way over to the Rio Grande; whereas Coronado says the 
Caragones told him they were but five days’ journey from the sea. 
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“that this Valley of the Caracones is five days’ journey from 
the Western Sea.” * The Indians’ day’s journey, even then, 
must be reckoned at forty miles, if from the Valley of San 
Xavier. Again he says: “ The sea,’ meaning the Gulf of 
California, * returneth toward the west right over against the 
Caracones the space of ten or twelve leagues.” | The nar- 
rative does not seem to permit a location farther eastward 
than the valley named. 

** 1 departed from the Caracones,” continues Coronado, “ and 
always kept by the sea-coast as near as I could judge, and in 
very deed I still found myself the farther off, in such sort, 
that, when 1 arrived at Chichilticale, I found myself ten days’ 
journey from the sea.” $ Chichilticale is supposed to have been 
situated upon the Gila, above the mouth of the Salinas, or Salt 
River, and near the present villages of the Pimos.§ <A com- 
parison of the narratives tends to show that it was either upon 
the Gila, or directly north upon the Salinas. From this place 
they entered a desert region, and after some days became en- 
tangled in “ inaccessible mountains,” to which description the 
Mogollon Mountains, and the intermediate barren plains, answer 
satisfactorily. It may seem singular, that Coronado, who must 
have crossed the Gila, does not mention this river; but it is an 
inconsiderable stream above the mouth of the Salinas, and ford- 
able at all points. Mr. Bartlett, in his ** Personal Narrative,” 

* Hakluyt, Vol. III. p. 374. 

t Ibid., p. 375. 

t Ibid. He further says: “ The Indians of Chichilticale say, that, if at any time 
they go to the sea for fish, and other things that they carry, they go traversing, and 
are ten days’ journey in going thither. And I am of opinion that the information 
which the Indians give me should be true.” 

§ With respect to this place Mr. Gallatin observes, that “at some distance be- 
yond Suya, on the edge of the mountains, and of what was called the Desert of 
Civola, there was an ancient ruin, consisting of a large, roofless house, constructed 
with red earth, and which appeared to have been formerly fortified. It was called 
by the Spaniards Chichilti-cal (from the Mexican word calli, house), and had been 
long inhabited by a people that came from Civola.” (Trans. Am. Ethn. Soe., Vol. 
II., Introduction, p. lxix.) There is no ruin on the Gila, at the present time, that 
answers to this description. The Casa Grande about ten miles above the Pimo village 
has been described, with a ground-plan and elevation, both by Colonel Emory and 
Captain Johnston (U7. S. Senate Ex. Doc. No. 41, 1848, pp. 83 and 598), the latter of 
whom says, “ The house was built of a sort of white earth and pebbles, probably con- 
taining lime.” It is also described by Bartlett (Personal Narrative, Vol. I. p. 274). 
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remarks, that “ the quantity of water passing down the Salinas 
is more than double that of the Gila, which only becomes a 
respectable river after it receives the waters of the former.” * 
From Coronado’s omission to mention the Gila, it seems proba- 
ble that he crossed it above the Salinas. With respect to the 
desert plains between the Gila, the Salinas, and the Mogollon 
Mountains, Mr. Bartlett, who visited a Casa Grande on the Sa- 
linas about thirty-five miles above its mouth, and traversed the 
plains thence due south to the villages of the Pimos, observes : 
** We journeyed rapidly over the plain, which was a portion of 
the great plateau or desert. It was a perfect level, without an 
undulation.” fF 

*‘] rested myself,” continues Coronado, “two days in Chi- 
chilticale, and, to have done well, I should have stayed longer. 
.... 1 entered the confines of the desert country on St. John’s 
Eve [June 23], and to refresh our former travails the first days 
we found no grass, but worser way of mountains and bad pas- 
sages than we had passed already ; and the horses, being tired, 
were greatly molested therewith, so that in this last desert we 
lost more horses than we had lost before; and some of my In- 
dians, which were our friends, died, and one Spaniard, whose 
name was Spinosa, and two negroes, which died with eating 
certain herbs for lack of victuals. From this place... . it 
is most wicked way, at least thirty leagues and more, because 
they are inaccessible mountains. But after we had passed 
these thirty leagues, we found fresh rivers, and grass like that 
of Castile, and specially of that sort which we call Scaramoio, 
many nut-trees and mulberry-trees, but the nut-trees differ from 
those of Spain in the leaf; and there was flax, but chiefly near 
the banks of a certain river, which, therefore, we called El Rio 
del Lino, —that is to say, the River of Flax. We found no 
Indians at all for a day’s travel; but afterward four Indians 
came out unto us in peaceable manner.” 

There seems to be little doubt that Coronado had now reached 
the Little Colorado, which is still known upon the maps under 
the alternative name of Flax River. Before crossing the “ in- 
accessible mountains,” he had spoken of “ valleys,” but of no 


* Personal Narrative, Vol. II. p. 244. t Hakluyt, Vol. III. p. 375. 
t Ibid., p. 248. 
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river, because the streams were small in volume. Neither on 
his supposed route, nor on any possible route from the south into 
New Mexico east of the Salinas, or in New Mexico itself, west 
of the Rio Grande, is there any stream which possesses the 
characteristics of a river, such as would arrest the attention 
of an explorer, except the Little Colorado. This river, east of 
the San Francisco Mountains, is fifty yards wide and five feet 
deep, and has a broad valley.* If, then, we put together the 
desert plain between the Gila and Salinas, the Mogollon 
Mountains, the three streams which flow from them north- 
ward, the “fresh rivers” of the Relation, and the Little 
Colorado, which drew from Coronado a name, it seems quite 
satisfactorily proved that he is thus traced to a point some- 
where on this river, and probably below the mouth of the Rio 
Puerco of the West, which rises, like the Puerco of the East, 
quite near the ruins in the Valley of the Chaco. It is more 
than thirty leagues from the Gila to the Little Colorado, but 
about that distance from a point on the Salinas due north of 
the Pimo villages. 

When he reached the point indicated, the Pueblo of Zuii 
would be about one hundred miles east, the Moqui Pueblos 
about a hundred miles north, and the Pueblos of the Chaco 
about two hundred miles northeast. 

The relative distances of these places are immaterial, since 
he was moving upon the Pueblos known as Cibola; but it is 





* Lieutenant Ives, who encamped upon this river at a point southwest of the 
Moqui Pueblos, remarks: “The wide valley of Flax River could be recognized a 
long way off by the line of cotton-woods that skirt the banks of the stream. The 
river is smaller than the Colorado, but at this season [May 2], when the water is 
becoming high, much resembles the other at its low stage. There are the same 
swift current, chocolate-colored water, shoals, snags, sand-bars, and evidences of a 
constantly shifting channel, The width opposite to camp is about fifty yards, and 
the depth five or six feet. .... The bottom lands are, in places, several miles 
wide.” — Report upon the Colorado River of the West, p. 115. 

A species of flax (Linum perenne, Linn.) is found over the table-lands of New 
Mexico, as well as in the valleys. It has not been noticed in particular in the 
Valley of the Little Colorado by American explorers ; but it is mentioned by Anto- 
nio de Espejo, who was upon this river in 1583, having travelled west from Zuii 
seventy-three leagues, reaching the river near the San Francisco Mountains. 
“‘ Hereabout they found two rivers of a reasonable bigness, upon the banks whereof 
grew many vines bearing excellent grapes, and great groves of walnut-trees, and 
much flax like that of Castile.” — Haxiurt, Vol. III. p. 395. 
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proper to inquire whether there are any Pueblos near Zuii, ex- 
isting or in ruins, that would answer to the “ Seven Cities.” 
Old Zuni, the remains of which still exist, was situated upon a 
mesa elevation or table of sandstone rock, very difficult of ac- 
cess, and about two miles east of the present town. Neither of 
the seven towns of Cibola is described as thus situated. The 
present Zuii, if it then existed, would answer in all respects 
save one: it consists of several great houses grouped together, 
and these are constructed of adobe brick, and of stone im- 
bedded in mud mortar and plastered over, and not of stone 
in the sense of the Relations. About fourteen miles east of 
Zuni there is a Pueblo in ruins, “ built of flat stones cemented 
by mud mortar,” originally two stories high, and constructed 
on a rectangle. ‘ This Pueblo,” says Simpson, “ like those 
on the Chaco, ranges about north and south, but in the details 
of its masonry it is far inferior.’ * Two miles east of this were 
two other Pueblos in ruins, “ of elliptical shape, and approxi- 
mating a thousand feet in circuit. . . . . They were built of 
stone and mud mortar.” Thirty miles east of Zuii, upon the 
summit of Inscription Rock, are two other Pueblos in ruins ; 
but their situation and distance exclude them from considera- 
tion as the possible remains of either of the towns of Cibo- 
la. Neither of these will fully meet Coronado’s description, 
namely, * great houses of stone,” “ of three, or four, or five 
lofts high.” It is proper, however, to state in this connection, 
that Antonio de Espejo, in 1583, visited Zui, and called it 
Cibola. ‘* Twenty-four leagues from hence [Acoma], toward 
the west, they came to a certain province called by the in- 
habitants themselves Zuny, and by the Spaniards Cibola, con- 
taining great numbers of Indians ; in which province Francisco 
Vasquez de Coronado had been, and had erected many crosses 
and other tokens of Christianity, which remained as yet stand- 
ing.” + It is possible that this statement of Espejo may have 
influenced the conclusion of Professor Turner, one of the first 
and most critical of American scholars; but it is not neces- 
sarily conclusive. Crosses were erected by these adventurers 
wherever they went, and finding them at a particular place 





* Journal, p. 117. t Hakluyt, Vol. III. p. 394. 
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simply disclosed the fact of a visitation. The Spaniards with- 
drew from the country in 1542, and it was forty years before 
it was revisited, and still longer before attempts were made for 
its settlement. It was called Cibola by the Spaniards, says Es- 
pejo,— but not by Spaniards then in the country. If he be- 
lieved he had found in Zuni the Cibola of the expedition, he 
would use the language cited, still leaving it doubtful whether 
or not he was mistaken in fact. The statement, however, has 
weight. 

About the same distance northward, as before remarked, 
were the seven Moqui Pueblos, if they then existed. They are 
situated within and along an extent of twenty-five miles. It 
is probable that some of them are as old as Coronado’s expedi- 
tion. They agree in number, and in the general character of 
the edifices, with those described, but not in situation. They 
are neither in a valley nor upon any stream, but upon mesa 
elevations, and upon the verge of deep, precipitous ravines. 
The nearest river is the Little Colorado, and there is no flow- 
ing stream of any volume within miles of the Pueblos. For 
water they depend upon springs, and upon reservoirs in the 
adjacent cafions. It cannot, therefore, be supposed that they 


learned,” he observes, “ that there were seven towns, — that the name of that which 
we were visiting was Mooshahneh. A second smaller town was half a mile distant ; 
two miles westward was a third, which had been seen from camp the evening before. 
Five or six miles to the northeast a bluff was pointed out as the location of three 
others; and we were informed that the last of the seven, Oraybe, was still further 
distant, on the trail towards the great river. From these heights, the ascent to 
which is so difficult, and so easily defended, the Moquis can overlook the surround- 
ing country, and descry, at a vast distance, the approach of strangers. The towns 
themselves would be almost impregnable to an Indian assault. Each Pueblo is 
built around a rectangular court, in which we suppose are the springs that furnish 
the supply to the reservoirs. The exterior walls, which are of stone, have no open- 
ings, and would have to be scaled or battered down before access could be gained 
to the interior, The successive stories are set back, one behind the other. The 
lower rooms are reached through trap-doors from the first landing. The houses are 
three rooms deep, and open upon the interior court. The arrangement is as strong 
and compact as could well be devised, but, as the court is common, and the land- 
ings are separated by no partitions, it involves a certain community of residence.” 
(Report upon the Colorado, p. 122.) In these Pueblos they ascended from the ground 
to the first terrace by means of ladders, but to those above by means of narrow 
stone steps, constructed in the projecting partition walls. One of the rooms de- 
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In the narrative of Coronado but few particulars are found 
respecting the route from Flax River to Cibola, or the time 
consumed, and nothing decisive. The Relation of Jaramillo, 
which was written some years after the event, and therefore 
not of equal value with that of Coronado, is more specific, 
and speaks definitely of courses and distances. ‘“ Taking, I 
think, a northeast direction,” he says, ‘ we reached, in three 
days, if | remember right, a river [the Gila or Salinas ?] to 
which we gave the name of Saint John, because we arrived 
there on the feast of that Saint. Leaving this stream, and 
taking a more northerly course, we passed through a very 
mountainous country, and came to another river, which we 
called de las Balsas, because we crossed it on rafts, as it 
was very much swollen. I believe we were two days in 
going from one river to the other. I speak thus doubtfully 
because it is so long since we made the journey that I may be 
mistaken as to the time, though not as to the other details of 
the expedition. We next came to another stream, which we 
called de la Barranca (of the Ravine).* It was two short days’ 
journey from the one to the other. Our direction was towards 
the northeast. We arrived next at a river which we called 
Rio Frio, from the coldness of the water: this occupied a 
day’s march. After leaving this river, we crossed a forest 
of pines, at the end of which we found fresh streams. At the 
end of another day’s march, a Spaniard, named Espinosa, and 
two other soldiers, died of poison, having eaten some herbs to 
relieve their hunger.¢ After two days more, always in the. 
same direction,— that is, towards the northeast,— we came 
to another stream, which we called Vermejo. We here saw 
one or two Indians, who we afterwards found came from the 
first village of Cibola. From the place where we met them, 
scribed was fifteen feet long by ten wide, with adobe walls, and rocfed in the same 
manner as those described in the Pueblos Bonito and Chetho Kette, 

* Between Bouche’s and Chevelon’s Forks, the Little Colorado is confined in 
places between rocky barriers. ‘The river here runs through a deep and rocky 
calion, which we skirted, and crossed below it to the south bank, finding the 
ground much broken by ravines, which were only visible when we came directly 
upon them.” — Report of an Expedition down the Zuni and Colorado Rivers, in 1851, 


by Captain L. SirGreaves, p. 7. (U.S. Senate Ex. Doc. No. 59, 32d Congress, 
2d Sess., 1853.) 


t Coronado speaks of these events as occurring before they crossed the mountains. 
VOL. CVI. — NO. 223. 31 
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we in two days arrived at their village.”* It would re- 
quire thirty-five miles per day to reach Cibola in the six days 
named by Jaramillo, if the Barranca and Flax Rivers are 
identical, and the number of days is correctly stated, — and 
twenty-five miles per day, if the Balsas and Flax Rivers are 
the same. Castaiieda’s narrative contributes very little infor- 
mation with respect to the route from Chichilticale ¢ to Cibola. 
“ They set out from this place,’ he remarks, “ and entered the 
desert ; at the end of fifteen days they arrived within eight 
leagues of Cibola, on the banks of a river which they named 
Rio Vermejo, on account of its turbid and red water.” f 

Before Coronado reached the first of the “ Seven Cities,” he 
was met by a small force to dispute his advance; but it was 
soon dispersed, and he at once attacked the place. The Indians 
retired to the terraced roofs, and defended themselves for a 
time with spirit, using the bow and arrow, and also stones, 
which they threw down from the walls upon the assailants. 
Coronado was twice unhorsed, and came near losing his life. 
About two hundred warriors, as Castaiieda states, defended the 
place. It was soon forced to surrender, after which the remain- 
ing towns submitted without further resistance. 

In his Relation to the Viceroy, which is dated “ from the 
Province of Cibola,’’ August 3, 1540, Coronado describes his 
conquest, and intimates his disappointment in the following 
language. 

“It remaineth now to certify your Honor of the seven cities, 
and of the kingdoms and provinces whereof the Father Provin- 
cial made report unto your Lordship. And, to be brief, I can 
assure your Honor he said the truth in nothing that he reported, 
but all was quite contrary, saving only the names of the cities, 
and great houses of stone; for although they be not wrought 
with turqueses, nor with lime, nor bricks, yet are they very 
excellent good houses, of three, or four, or five lofts high, 

* Ternaux-Compans, Vol. IX. p. 368. 

t Coronado, he says, “ was above all aftlicted to see that this Chichilticale, of 
which they had said so much, was reduced to a house in ruins and without a roof, 
but which yet appeared to have been fortified. One could clearly see that this 
house, constructed of red earth, was the work of a civilized people, who had come 
from a distance.” — TERNAUX-COMPANS, Vol. IX. p. 40. 

t Ibid., p. 41. 
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wherein are good lodgings and fair chambers, with ladders in- 
stead of stairs, and certain cellars under the ground, very good 
and paved, which are made for winter, — they are in manner 
like stoves; and the ladders which they have for their houses 
are all in a manner movable and portable, which are taken 
away and set down when they please; and they are made of 
two pieces of wood, with their steps, as ours be. The seven 
cities are seven small towns, all made with these kind of houses 
that I speak of; and they stand all within four leagues to- 
gether, and they are all called the Kingdom of Cibola, and 
every one of them have their particular name, and none of 
them is called Cibola, but all together they are called Cibola. 
And this town, which I call a city, I have named Granada, 
as well because it is somewhat like unto it, as also in remem- 
branece of your Lordship. In this town where I now remain 
there may be some two hundred houses, all compassed with 
walls; and I think, that, with the rest of the houses which 
are not so walled, they may be together five hundred. There 
is another town near this, which is one of the seven, and it is 
somewhat bigger than this, and another of the same bigness 
that this is of, and the other four are somewhat less;* and I 
send them all painted unto your Lordship with the voyage. 
And the parchment wherein.the picture is was found here 
with other parchments. The people of this town seem unto 
me of a reasonable stature, and witty, yet they seem not to 
be such as they should be, of that judgment and wit to build 
these houses in such sort as they_are. . ... They have no 
cotton-wool growing, because the country is cold, yet they 
wear mantles thereof, as your Honor may see by the shew 
thereof; and true it is that there was found in their houses 
certain yarn made of cotton-wool. They wear their hair on 
their heads like those of Mexico, and they are well nurtured 
and conditioned. — . . . . The country is all plain, and is on 

* Supposing that he wrote his Relation at the Pucblo Bonito, the relative sizes 
of the several Pueblos would agree with this statement. In exterior development 
Pueblo Bonito is 1,300 feet, Chetho Kette is 1,300 feet, and Pefiasca Blanca is 1,700 
feet. 

+ Coronado continues: “ And they have turqueses, I think good quantity, which, 
with the rest of the goods which they had, except their corn, they had conveyed 
away before I came thither; for I found no women there, nor no youth under fifteen 
years old, nor no old folks above sixty, saving two or three old folks, who stayed be- 
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no side mountainous: albeit there are some hilly and bad pas- 
sages. There are small store of fowls; the cause whereof 
is the cold, and because the mountains are not near. Here 
is no great store of wood, because they have wood for 
their fuel sufficient, four leagues off, from a wood of small 
cedars. . . . . They have most excellent salt in kernel, which 
they fetch from a certain lake a day’s journey from hence. 
They have no knowledge among them of the North Sea, 
nor of the Western Sea, neither can I tell your Lordship to 
which we be nearest.* . . . . There is game of deer, ounces, 
and very great stags [elk], and all men are of opinion that 
there are some bigger than that beast which your Lordship 
bestowed upon me. . . . . They travel eight days’ journey un- 
to certain plains lying toward the North Sea. In this country 
there are certain skins, well dressed; and they dress them 
and paint them where they kill their oxen [buffalo] ; for so 
they say themselves.” f 

On the fourth day after the capture of Cibola, Coronado 
further says, “ They set in order all their goods and substance, 


hind to govern all the rest of the youth and men of war... ... We found here Guin- 
ea cocks [turkeys] but few. The Indians tell me in all these seven cities that they 
eat them not, but that they keep them only for their feathers. I believe them not, 
for they are excellent good, and greater than those of Mexico. ... . The snow 
and cold are wont to be great, for so say the inhabitants of the country; and it is 
very likely so to be, both in respect of the manner of the country, and by the fash- 
ion of their houses, and their furs and other things which this people have to defend 
them from cold. There is no kind of fruit, nor trees of fruit.” — Hak tuyt, Vol. 
III. p. 377. 

* He further says: ‘“ Here are many sorts of beasts, as bears, tigers, lions, porke- 
spicks, and certain sheep {Ovis montana] as big as an horse, with very great horns 
and little tails. I have seen their horns so big that it is a wonder to behold their 
greatness. Here are also wild goats [antelopes], whose heads likewise I have seen, 
and the paws of bears, and the skins of wild boars.” — Hak tuyt, Vol. III. p. 378. 

t Hakluyt, Vol. IIL. p.377. Jaramillo thus describes the towns of Cibola: “ This 
province contains five other small villages, all the houses of which are roofed in 
terraces, and the walls built of stone and earth. The climate is cold, as we could 
see from the way the houses were built, and the stove-rooms | /stufas]. They had 
hardly provisions enough for themselves ; what they had consisted of maize, beans, 
and squashes. The villages are distant from one another a league or more, extend- 
ing over a surface of six leagues. ‘The soil is very sandy, and covered with grass. 
Most of the forests are fir. ‘The Indians clothe themselves with deer-skins, very well 
prepared. They have also buffalo-skins tanned, in which they wrap themselves.” — 
Ternaux-Compans, Vol. LX. p. 369. 
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towns as it were abandoned, wherein remained very few of 
them. .. . . And even to this present they keep in their 
strongholds their women and children, and all the goods which 
they have.” * 

It will be observed that the phrases “ great houses of stone,” 
and * good houses of three, or four, or five lofts high,” not only 
describe the Pueblos on the Chaco in apt language, but there 
are no other Pueblos in New Mexico, exclusively of stone, of 
which we have knowledge, except those of the Moquis, certain 
others in ruins on the Little Colorado, and in the Canon de 
Chelly. There is an apparent difficulty in the narrative, in the 
reference made to the number of houses; but it is evident, I 
think, that Coronado meant apartments or sections, treating 
each great house as a block of houses, and expressing a doubt 
of their ‘* judgment and wit to build these houses in such sort 
as they are.” If any doubt remained, it is entirely removed 
by the fact that all the Pueblo houses in New Mexico, whether 
occupied or in ruins, are great edifices constructed like these 
on the communal principle, and that two hundred such houses 
grouped in one town were an utter impossibility. They would 
make a city of a hundred thousand inhabitants. The houses 
not walled must refer to detached buildings, to which Simp- 
son makes occasional reference in connection with the edifices 
on the Chaco. 

Coronado’s description of the country around Cibola corre- 
sponds very well to that near these ruins. ‘ The country,” he 
remarks, “is all plain, and on no side mountainous, albeit 
there are some hilly and bad passages.” From the Rio 
Grande westward to the longitude of the Mogollon Mountains, 
the country is a mesa or table-land formation, with low wooded 
sierras rising in places; but westward of this line it is moun- 
tainous, and furrowed with numerous ravines and cajions. 
The table-lands are dry, barren plains, the fertile lands being 
confined to the valleys, in and near which all the Indian Pu- 
eblos are found. 

Coronado wrote his Relation at Cibola while the events were 
recent. It is candid and sensible, without exaggeration, and 
confined to the prominent facts. It may be trusted implicitly as 


* Hakluyt, Vol. III. p. 379. 
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to its truthfulness, and it inspires regret that he did not make 
a final relation of the remaining events of the expedition. 
That of Castaiieda, on the contrary, was written twenty years 
afterwards, and, although he accompanied the expedition, his 
rambling and contradictory narrative is of but little value for 
critical purposes. Jaramillo also wrote his Relation some time 
after the return of the expedition, but his narrative is coherent, 
and his facts are definitely stated. Among other things, he re- 
marks, that “ all the water-courses that we fell in with, whether 
brook or river, as far as that of Cibola, and I believe for one or 
two days’ journey beyond, flow in the direction of the South Sea 
[ the Pacific] ; farther on they take the direction of the North 
Sea” (the Atlantic).* This tends to show that Cibola was 
situated on a tributary of the Colorado, which gathers all the 
waters of New Mexico west of the Rio Grande, and also that it 
was situated quite near the dividing ridge. It has elsewhere 
been shown that it was but ten miles from the Cajion de Tor- 
rejon, on the Puerco, a tributary of the Rio Grande, to the Rio 
de Chaco, an affluent of the Colorado, and but twenty-three 
miles to the first Pueblo. In this respect the sites of the ruins 
on the Chaco are in close agreement with the description of the 
situations of the towns of Cibola. Castaiieda, after speaking 
of the seven villages, and the character of the houses, remarks 
that “the valley is very narrow, between precipitous moun- 
tains,”’ ¢ which, in the light of Coronado’s declaration, that * the 
country is all plain, and on no side mountainous,’ may per- 
haps have reference to the encompassing walls of the cajion. 
Another fact mentioned by Coronado is of great significance, 
namely: that it was eight days’ journey from Cibola to the buf- 
falo ranges, in the direction of the North Sea. ‘ They travel 
eight days’ journey,” he says, “ unto certain plains lying toward 
the North Sea. In this country there are certain skins [buffalo 
robes], well dressed ; and they dress them and paint them where 
they kill their oxen [buffaloes] ; for so they say themselves.” 
It is well known that the whole of New Mexico is without the 
buffalo ranges, as its table-lands are destitute of the necessary 
vegetation. They terminate on its eastern and northeastern 


* Ternaux-Compans, Vol. IX. p. 370. 
t Ibid., p. 164,“ C’est une vallée tres-¢troite entre des montagnes escarpées.”” 
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confines. Eight days’ journey, nearly east, of ihirty miles each, 
would carry the Indian hunter from the Valley of the Chaco 
into the buffalo plains. From Zuni it would be impossible to 
reach them, in any direction, in more than twice that space of 
time, and in doing it they must cross the Valley of the Rio 
Grande, then well peopled, and not improbably with hostile na- 
tions. It appears from the Relation of Marcos de Niza that the 
Indians of the Gila and south of it obtained their buffalo robes 
from Cibola, which was a place of traffic for this article. He 
found the Pintados, south of the Gila, wearing ox-hides which 
they had obtained from Cibola. “I inquired,” he observes, 
“how and by what means they obtained these things. They 
told me, by their service, and by the sweat of their brows, and 
that they went unto the first city of the province, which is 
called Cevola, and that they served them in tilling their ground, 
and in other businesses, and that they give them hides of oxen, 
which they have in those places, and turqueses, for their ser- 
vice.” * It may be proper also to add, that Cibola is the Span- 
ish word for the ** Mexican bull,” or buffalo. The Southern 
Indians undoubtedly gave the name “ Cibola” to the Spaniards, 
which, it seems probable, meant, in their language, the people 
or country of the buffalo. These several facts point to a far 
northern as well as far eastern position for the towns of Cibola. 
From Cibola Coronado went to the province of Tiguex, which 
contained twelve or fifteen villages, and was, without doubt, in 
the Valley of the Rio Grande, but precisely where is by no 
means clear. <A portion of the force went thence to Cicuye, 
supposed to be Old Pecos, the ruins of which yet remain ; and 
thence northeast several days’ journey into the plains, where 
“they met with a new kind of oxen, wild and fierce, whereof 
the first day they killed fourscore, which sufficed the army 
with flesh. . . . . All that way and plains are as full of crook- 
backed oxen as the mountain Serena, in Spain, is of sheep.” fF 
From Castafieda’s Relation it is probable that they reached 
and crossed the Canadian River. They returned to Tiguex, 
where, in December, they were joined by the remainder of 
the army, which came from Culiacan to Cibola, and thence to 
Tiguex. Here they spent the winter of 1540-41. 
* Hakluyt, Vol. IIL p. 368. 
t Gomara, History of the West Indies, quoted by Hakluyt, Vol. IIL. p. 381. 
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If either of the three relators had stated what course they 
took in going from Cibola to Tiguex, it would probably have 
solved the question of the situation of Cibola; but, singularly 
enough, they all fail in this particular. Jaramillo says: 
“From the first village of Cibola we proceeded to another of 
the same province, which was only about a short day’s journey 
from Tiguex. According to our mode of travelling it should 
be reckoned a nine days’ journey. Between Cibola and Ti- 
guex, at the distance of one or two days’ journey, is a village 
situated in a very strong position, on a rock with sides cut per- 
pendicularly. It is called Tutahaco. . . . . When we arrived 
at Tiguex, we found on the borders of the river of Cibola, ex- 
tending over a surface of about twenty leagues, fifteen villages, 
composed of houses with terraced roofs, not constructed of stone, 
but of earth, and resembling walls of mud and straw.”’* Casta- 
eda traces the route of two small divisions of Coronado’s forces 
from Cibola to Tiguex, but without throwing any light upon 
the direction they went, unless Acuco, the Tutahaco of Jara- 
millo, can be identified. It was supposed, both by Gallatin and 
Turner, to be the modern Acoma. Castaieda observes, that 
“*there arrived at Cibola some Indians from a village situated 
seventy leagues towards the east, in a province called Cicuye.” 
Alvarado was sent with a detachment to this place. In “ five 
days after, they arrived at a village called Acuco, which is 
built upoh a rock. .... Three days from there Alvarado 
and his companions arrived at a province called Tiguex..... 
Thence in five days he arrived at Cicuye.” — It appears that 
Acuco lay between Cibola and Tiguex, and the latter province 
between Acuco and Cicuye. There are reasonable grounds for 
believing that Cieuye and Old Pecos are identical. It will 
also be observed that it is “ towards the east,’ though not due 
east, from the ruins of the Chaco. A difficulty, however, is 
presented, and a strong one, in the near approach of the Acu- 
co of the expedition, as described, to the Acoma of the pres- 
ent day. It is the chief support of the claim of Zuni to be 
one of the seven towns of Cibola, although far from conclu- 

* Ternaux-Compans, Vol. IX. p. 370. 

t Ibid., pp. 67-71. 
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sive.* There are other Pueblos similarly situated, and still 
others may yet be discovered answering as closely as Acoma. 
At present there are no Indian Pueblos on the Rio Grande 
below Isleta; they are all found between this locality and 
Taos, on the north. There were probably villages below 
at the time of the expedition, but not for any great dis- 
tance. After enumerating the provinces captured, and the 
number of villages in each, Castaheda states that “ Tiguex 
is the central point,’ ( Tiguex est le point central),+ and 
Braba, identified as Taos, the most northern. To give full 


* “ This village” (Acuco), says Castafieda, “ was very strong, because there was 
only one approach to it. It is elevated upon a rock cut perpendicularly on all the 
other sides, and so high that an arquebuse-ball would hardly reach the top. It 
could be got at only by a stairway cut by hand, which began at the base of the 
rock, and conducted to the village. For the first two hundred steps, this stairway 
was sufficiently broad ; there were then a hundred steps much narrower. At the 
top of the stairway there still remained a height of about three fathoms, to be 
climbed by placing the feet in holes dug into the rock, in which one could hardly in- 
sert his toes ; it was then necessary to hold on with the hands, At the summit there 
was a great heap of huge stones, which they could, without exposing themselves, roll 
down upon those who attempted to ascend, so that no army, however strong, could 
force this passage. There was on top sufficient ground to sow and store away a 
great quantity of maize, and cisterns fur water and snow.” = (TreRNAUX-Compans, 
Vol. IX. p. 69.) Acoma is situated upon the summit of a flat rock. It has but one 
passage way by which access can be gained to the summit, but this is ascendable by 
both man and beast. Lieutenant J. W. Abert has described Acoma, with engravings 
showing the rock, and also the passage-way. He remarks: “ High on a lofty rock 
of sandstone, such as I have described, sits the city of Acoma. On the northern side 
of the rock the rude Boreal blasts have heaped up the sand, so as to form a practical 
ascent fur some distance ; the rest of the way is through solid rock. At one place a 
singular opening or narrow way is formed between a hyge square tower of rock and 
the perpendicular face of the cliff. Then the read winds round like a spiral stairway, 
and the Indians have, in some way, fixed logs of wood in the rock, radiating from 
a vertical axis like steps ; these atfurd foothold to man and beast in clambering up. 

. « At last we reached the top of the rock, which was nearly level, and contains 
about sixty acres. Llere we saw a large church, aud several continuous blocks of 
buildings, containing sixty or seventy houses in cach block. (The wall at the side 
that faced outwards was unbroken, and had no windows until near the top; the 
houses were three stories high.) In front, each story retreated back as it ascended, 
so as to leave a platform along the whole front of the story; these platforms are 
guarded by parapet walls about three feet high. In order to gain admittance, you 
ascend to the second story by means of ladders; the next story is gained by the 
same means; but to reach the azotea, or roof, the partition walls on the platform that 
separates the quarters of different families have been formed into steps. This makes 
quite a narrow staircase, as the walls are not more than one foot in width.” — Report, 
p- 470. (U.S. Senate Ex. Doe. No. 41, 30th Congress, Ist Sess., 1848.) 

t Ternaux-Compans, Vol. IX. p. 182. 
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effect to this language, it would seem that Tiguex must be lo- 
cated even farther north than it is placed upon the map. In 
the absence of any declaration from Coronado, it is difficult to 
form a satisfactory opinion of any portion of the route after 
they left Cibola, except that they undoubtedly reached the Rio 
Grande and the buffalo plains northeast from Cicuye. 

Concerning the return of the expedition to Mexico but few 
particulars are given, and these are by Gomara and Castaieda. 
The former remarks, that “ in the end of March, of the year 
1542, Francis Vasquez fell from his horse in Tiguex, and with 
the fall fell out of his wits, and became mad, which some took 
to be for grief, and others thought it to be but counterfeited ; 
for they were much offended with him, because he peopled not 
the country. . . . . It grieved Don Antonio de Mendoza very 
much that the army returned home; for he had spent about 
threescore thousand pesos of gold in the enterprise, and owed 
a great part thereof still. Many sought to have dwelt there ; 
but Francis Vasquez de Coronado, which was rich, and lately 
married to a fair wife, would not consent, saying that they 
could not maintain nor defend themselves in so poor a country, 
and so far from succor.” * According to Castaieda, the army 
went in the spring from Tiguex to Cibola, and thence home 
by the route they came. ‘* When the army arrived at Cibo- 
la,”’ he observes, “‘ it rested, to prepare itself for entering the 
desert ; for this is the last inhabited point.” + Thus ended 
this memorable expedition, remarkable for the immense dis- 
tances traversed (over four thousand miles), for the discov- 
eries made, and for the small amount of injuries inflicted up- 
on the harmless, yet intelligent aborigines, who had accom- 
plished so much in this unfruitful region of barren wastes and 
rainless skies. 

Upon the evidence contained in these several narratives, and 
with our present knowledge of New Mexico, the sites of the 
seven towns of Cibola cannot be determined with certainty. 
It is a question of probabilities; and those which seem the 
strongest in favor of the ruins on the Chaco are the following. 


* Gomara, History of the West Indies, quoted in Hakluyt, Vol. III. p. 381. 
+ ‘Ternaux-Compans, Vol. IX. p. 216. Castaiieda makes a mistake of a year, 
when he says it returned in 1543. 
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First, they are superior, architecturally, to any Pueblos in New 
Mexico, now existing or in ruins, and agree in number, and 
in proximity to each other, with the towns of Cibola, as de- 
scribed. Secondly, they are upon an affluent of the Colo- 
rado, and within “tone or two days’ journey” of the waters 
which flow into the Gulf of Mexico. In other words, they 
are near the summit of the watershed of the two oceans, 
where Jaramillo distinctly states Cibola was situated. From 
the sources of the Rio Zuni, on the other hand, to the near- 
est tributary of the Rio Grande, it is seventy-five miles, with 
the Sierra of Zuni between. Thirdly, they are within eight 
days’ journey of the buffalo ranges, the nearest of which are 
upon the northeastern confines of New Mexico. Cibola was 
said to be thus situated. Moreover, the name Cibola implies 
the buffalo country. We are also told, by Friar Marcos, that 
the Indians south of the Gila trafficked with the Cibolans 
for ox-hides, which he found them wearing. Zuni, the only 
known place showing a probability that it was one of the 
seven towns, is too far distant from the buffalo ranges to an- 
swer to this portion of the narrative. Lastly, the evidence, 
collectively, favors a far northern as well as far eastern posi- 
tion for Cibola. The people of Cibola knew nothing of either 
ocean. This could hardly have been true of the people of 
Zui with respect to the Pacific, or at least the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. Coronado himself was in doubt as to which sea was 
nearest, and seems to have been conscious of the widening 
of the continent upon both sides of him. It was also a cold 
region. fits 

Our knowledge of the minute geography of New Mexico is 
still very imperfect, because it is confined to the bare lines 
of the several expeditions that have traversed the country. 
There are considerable areas that have not been explored, and 
it is not improbable that* other Pueblos in ruins will yet be 
discovered, some of which may claim recognition as the re- 
mains of the ** Seven Cities.” 

Whether the ruins of the Chaco and the towns of Cibola 
are identical or not, they are presumptively as old as the 
expedition. We recover in them fair and instructive speci- 
mens of the architecture of the Village Indians of North 
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America at the epoch of the discovery of Mexico, which pre- 
ceded the expedition of Coronado but twenty years. We find 
in these great edifices an original, indigenous, and distinctive 
architecture, which is still fully illustrated by existing edifices 
in New Mexico, of ‘Indian construction. With a knowledge 
of the principles and design of this architecture, we possess 
the means of explaining the architecture of Mexico, Chiapa, 
and Yucatan. Presumptively, it is one system, founded upon 
the same social, civil, and economic ideas, but finding its 
highest development at Uxmal, Chichen-Itza, and Palenque. 
All this can be made evident by a comparison of structures. 

It is no part of my present purpose to take up the theory 
of this Northern architecture, and with it attempt an explana- 
tion of that of Mexico and Central America. This would 
require a treatise. It is not merely probable, but it scarcely 
admits of a doubt, that every essential principle embodied in 
the house architecture of Mexico and Yucatan can now be 
found in the structures of the Village Indians of New Mexico. 
With respect to the celebrated Pueblo of Mexico, enough is 
definitely known to show that the edifices were large; that 
they were constructed of adobe brick, and of stone imbedded 
in mud mortar; that some of them consisted of a main build- 
ing and two wings, occupying three sides of a court which 
opened on a causeway; that the stories retreated in the 
terrace form; and that the apartments were narrow, and many 
of them small. But there was this difference: the great houses 
in Mexico were entered in the first story from the ground, for 
which the reason is obvious. Mexico appears to have been 
surrounded by shallow, artificial ponds, which answered as an 
exterior defence.* The edifices which opened upon a _par- 

* It may be conjectured that the water surrounding Mexico was held there by 
means of dikes and causeways, and that the supply of water was obtained by 
damming Lakes Xochimileo and Chalco. Thes@lakes at present are a little less than 
five feet higher than the Plaza of Mexico, which, in turn, is about six feet higher 
than the present level of Lake Tezcuco. By means of dams and dikes, with both 
of which the Aztecs were familiar, this result might have been attained. All the 
writers upon the Conquest agree in stating that the waters around Mexico were 
sweet, whilst those in Lake Tezcuco, which has no outlet, were brackish. The fact 
can only be explained in this way. This is, substantially, the conclusion of Mr. 


Robert A. Wilson, whose work on the Conquest of Mexico, notwithstanding its 
excesses, has running through it a vein of truth. 
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ticular causeway would be defended, not at the open courts, 
but out upon the causeway. These had sluices through them, 
over which bridges were thrown, and which, in an emergency, 
could be taken up. When we are gravely told that Cortés 
and his followers were invited by Montezuma to occupy a 
racant palace of his late father, we are much impressed with 
the surroundings of the Indian potentate. This palace was 
constructed on three sides of a court opening upon the main 
sauseway, and had a terraced roof. <A glance at the edifices 
on the Chaco tends to unravel the marvel, and to show how 
it was that Cortés and his five hundred men could find ample 
accommodations in a single house constructed on the aborigi- 
nal American model. And when it is found to be wholly un- 
necessary to call it a palace in order to account for its size, it 
leads to an ungracious suspicion that one of the great com- 
munal houses of the Aztecs was emptied of its inhabitants to 
make room for the unwelcome intruders. 

There are certain ideas embodied in this architecture which 
need development. The primary idea may be that of defence ; 
but this harmonizes with another, scarcely secondary, namely, 
that of communism in living, restricted to groups of persons 
mutually related. I am not prepared to furnish evidence of 
the fact, or to assert how far communism was the law of social 
life in the entire body of the American aborigines. To a cer- 
tain extent, it was and is inseparable from their mode of life, 
whether they be Village or Roving Indians. They hunt and 
fish in parties, and divide the proceeds equally, whoever kills 
the game or takes the fish; and they cultivate the soil much 
on the same principle. Several families of relatives not only 
share their stores in common, but practise a regulated hospi- 
tality with their co-villagers, which tends to distribute to all 
while a portion remains to any. Hunger and destitution are 
not known at one end of a Pueblo house or Indian village, 
while abundance prevails at the other. This great fact, of a 
tendency to communism in living, embodied itself in their ar- 
chitecture, and serves for its elucidation. It is revealed in the 
long bark house of the Lroquois, designed for twenty families 
of related persons; in the polygonal lodge of the Minnitarees, 
Mandans, and Archarees, designed for several families; in the 
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long round-roofed lodges of the Virginia Indians, designed for 
large households; in the long houses of the Columbia River 
Indians, each large enough to accommodate an entire band ; 
and not less clearly in the great edifices of the Village Indians 
of New Mexico, Mexico, and Central America. Those of Chia- 
pa and Yucatan are as clearly communal houses as those on 
the Chaco. When we would understand the “ Palace of Pa- 
lenque ” and the “ Governor’s House at Uxmal” as the ex- 
clusive residences of Indian potentates, they become utterly 
unintelligible in the light of our advancing knowledge of In- 
dian character and Indian institutions. But as Pueblo houses, 
embodying the defensive, the social, and the communal prin- 
ciples, we can understand how they could have been erected 
and so elaborately and laboriously finished. It is evident that 
they were the work of the people, constructing for themselves, 
to gratify their tastes, and to minister to their comfort and 
protection. The Indian idea of government, and of the author- 
ity of chiefs, was never developed far enough in the direction 
of autocracy to render the erection of such edifices possible by 
enforced labor for the benefit of a privileged class. It is the 
charm of all these edifices, that they were raised by the Indians, 
with willing hands, for their own use, and then occupied by 
them in all their apartments on terms of entire equality. And 
it is greatly creditable to the Indian mind, that, whilst sub- 
stantially in the Stone Age, or at most between that and the 
Age of Bronze, they had developed the capacity to plan and rear 
edifices of such architectural design and imposing magnitude. 
When America was first discovered, in its several regions, 
the aborigines were found in two dissimilar conditions. First 
were the strictly Village Indians, depending almost exclusively 
upon agriculture for subsistence: such were the nations of 
New Mexico, Mexico, and Central America. Second, the Rov- 
ing Indians, depending upon fish and game: such were the 
Indians of the Valley of the Columbia, of the Hudson’s Bay 
Territory, of Canada, and of all other parts of North America 
where agriculture was unknown. Between these, and connect- 
ing the extremes by insensible gradations, were the partially 
Village and partially Roving Indians, such as the Iroquois, the 
New England and Virginia Indians, the Creeks, Cherokees, 
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Mandans and Minnitarees, and the Chichemecs of Mexico. 
The warlike weapons, arts, usages and customs, dances, archi- 
tecture, and form of government, all alike bear the impress of 
a common mind, and reveal, in their wide range, the successive 
stages of development of the same original conceptions. Our 
first mistake consisted in overrating the intelligence and ad- 
vancement of the Village Indians, and our second in under- 
rating the intelligence and progress of the Roving Indians, 
whence resulted a third, that of detaching the one from the 
other as different stocks. The Roving Indians, and those in 
the intermediate stages, always held the preponderating power 
in North America, and furnished the migrating bands which re- 
plenished the continent with inhabitants. It is a singular fact, 
that the Village Indians, who first became possessed of corn, 
the great American cereal, and of the art of cultivation, did 
not rise to supremacy over the continent. With their increased 
and more stable means of subsistence, it might have been ex- 
pected that they would extend their power, and spread their 
migrating populations over the most valuable areas, to the 
gradual displacement of the barbarous nations. When brought 
to the ultimate test, — that of warfare, — they were the inferior 
division. Their civilization, such as it was, did not enable them 
to advance, either in their weapons or in the art of war, beyond 
the Roving or partially Village Indians. Beside this, their 
civil institutions were not developed far enough to realize the 
idea of a state, or of a government resting upon defined 
authority. An oligarchy of chiefs in council was the ultimate 
stage to which they had attained when the government 
embraced several confederated nations. Whilst the Village 
Indians developed a very respectable and a very considerable 
civilization, the partially Village Indians were not so far behind 
them as to leave achasm between. The Iroquois, in intelligence, 
in the useful arts, and in their civil institutions, will compare 
not unfavorably with the Aztecs, although the difference be- 
tween them in other particulars is very sensible. 

The tribal organization deserves a moment’s notice, from its 
intimate connection with the theory of government of the ab- 
origines. Its prevalence is so general at the present time as 
to render it probable that it was originally universal amongst 
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them.* Their political system unfolds from this starting-point, 
and gives the following series. First, the Tribe, which is 
the unit of organization. All its members are consanguinei, 
bearing a common tribal name, and are under the government 
of one or more chiefs of the same descent. In course of time 
it may be subdivided, until the number of tribes is increased to 
six or ten, and in some cases even to seventeen, but still speaking 
the same dialect. Secondly, the Nation, which is an assem- 
blage of several tribes, intermingled throughout by marriage, 
all speaking the same dialect, and under the joint government 
of the chiefs of the several tribes. This is the second stage of ° 
their political organization. It is founded upon dialect, whence 
dialect and nation are substantially equivalent terms. In this fact 
we find the reason why such small bands are dignified with the 
name of Nation, and why the term Tribe to indicate an assem- 
blage of tribes is inadmissible. Thirdly, the Confederacy of 
Nations, composed of two or more nations speaking dialects 

* Nearly all the nations east of the Mississippi, as well as north of the St. Law- 
rence and the chain of Lakes, were tribally organized. West of the former river 
the Dakotas are an exception ; but inasmuch as their nearest congeners, the Lower 
Missouri nations, are now subdivided into tribes, it is probable that the Dakotas were 
originally so likewise. The Minnitarees, Mandans, and Crows (Ab-sar-o-kas) are 
also tribally organized. ‘This organization is wanting among the Indians of the Val- 
ley of the Columbia, but reappears among the nations of the Northwest Coast. The 
Moqui Pueblo Indians are divided into tribes (Deer, Sand, Water, Bear, Hare, 
Prairie Wolf, Rattlesnake, and Tobacco) ; but whether the remaining Village In- 
dians of New Mexico are thus subdivided I am unable to state. The Aztecs were 
also divided into tribes. A tribe is a group of consanguine?, with descent limited 
either to the male or to the female line. Where descent is limited to the male line, 
the tribe would consist of a supposed male ancestor and his children, together with the 
descendants of his sons in the male line forever. It would include this ancestor and 
his children, the children of his sons, and all the children of his lineal male descend- 
ants, — whilst the children of the daughters of this ancestor, and all the children of 
his female descendants, would be transferred to the tribes of their respective fathers. 
Where descent is limited to the female line, the tribe would consist of a supposed 
female ancestor and her children, together with the descendants of her daughters 
in the female line forever. It would include the children of this ancestor, the children 
of her daughters, and all the children of her lineal female descendants, — whilst the 
children of the sons of this ancestor, and all the children of her male descendants, 
would be transferred to the tribes of their respective mothers. Modifications of this 
form of the tribe may have existed, but this is the substance of the institution. No 
man can marry a woman of his own tribe, whether descent is in the male or female 
line. All its members are consanguineal. This prohibition is a fundamental char- 
acteristic of the tribal organization. The knowledge of a common tribal descent 
is preserved by a tribal name. 
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of the same stock-language. It arises from the division of one 
nation into several, followed by the formation of new dialects. 
Each nation would have the same tribes as subdivisions of an 
original nation. The confederacy of nations, which is rendered 
possible by a common language, is the third stage of their politi- 
cal organization. It is founded upon language as distinguished 
from dialect. This was the last, and also the highest stage to 
which the institutions of the North American Indians ever at- 
tained. Illustrations are found in the Iroquois confederacy of 
six nations, the Creek .confederacy of six, the Powhatan con- 
federacy of several, the Ottawa confederacy of three, the Dakota 
League of the Seven Council-fires, the Aztec confederacy of 
three, to which may probably be added the Cibolan confederacy 
of seven nations. In contrast with this is our political series, 
of which the unit is the Town, founded upon territory, — giving, 
in the ascending scale, the Town, the County, the State, and the 
United States, each in turn resting on an increasing territorial 
area, circumscribed by metes and bounds. The Indian series, 
consisting of the Tribe, the Nation, and the Confederacy of 
Nations, is founded, respectively, upon consanguinity, dialect, 
and stock-language. The tribe is governed by its chiefs, the 
nation by the chiefs of the several tribes, and the confederacy 
by the chiefs of the several nations. Such a government is an 
oligarchy, as the powers of the chiefs are joint, and their au- 
thority is equal. A council is the instrument of government. 
The growth and development of the idea of government amongst 
the American aborigines commenced with the tribe and ended 
with the confederacy. Whether in any instance they had ad- 
vanced beyond the oligarchical form, into even the incipient 
stages of monarchy, must be held to be extremely doubtful. 
When other nations were subdued, and were required to pay 
tribute, the people were necessarily left to the government of 
their own chiefs, and to practise their own usages and customs. 
Neither absorption nor homogeneity followed conquest, nor com- 
mon laws and language, — but simply military subordination, to 
be cast off at the first opportunity. Empires and emperors, in 
any correct use of these terms, can scarcely be said to have 
existed amongst the aborigines of any part of North America. 
The Indian political system admitted of ‘ Head Chiefs,” but 
VOL. CVIII. — NO. 223. 32 
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not with powers overmastering those of their associate chiefs, 
or to the exclusion of more chiefs than one; for the ultimate 
power, as before stated, rested in a council. 

When the romantic features of the discovery and conquest 
of Mexico, which made such a powerful impression upon the 
writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and which 
have not yet lost their influence, shall become softened down 
by our increasing knowledge of Indian character, arts, and 
institutions, it will be possible to reconstruct, from existing 
materials, a rational history of this interesting people. If 
the author of the volume, whoever he may be, will entitle his 
work “ A History of the Aztee Confederacy,” and, after ex- 
plaining the political relations of the three nations of which it 
was composed, and the functions of the council by which it 
was governed, will then introduce Montezuma as the head 
chief of the Aztecs, one of the three confederated peoples, the 
reader will be certain to start with a tolerably correct im- 
pression. No harm will be done to truth, if the great lords, 
with many vassals and large landed estates, and the little 
lords, with few vassals and small landed estates, are intro- 
duced as plain Indian chiefs, innocent of all knowledge both of 
estates and vassals. Besides this, it is not improbable that the 
palaces and most of the temples will ultimately resolve them- 
selves into plain communal houses, like those now standing in 
the picturesque and beautiful Valley of the Chaco, roofless and 
deserted. With these, and a number of similar changes, the 
future student of aboriginal history will not be led to deceptive 
conclusions by the glitter of inappropriate terms. Such a his- 
tory is due to the memory of the Aztecs, and to a right esti- 
mate of the Indian family. 


Lewis H. Morean. 
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Arr. I1V.— Tue SANITARY AND PHYSIOLOGICAL RELATIONS OF 
ToBAcco. 


THERE is a substance belonging to the vegetable kingdom of 
Nature for which man has so strong an appetite that one of 
the first things he does, on emerging from the lowest depths 
of barbarism, or becoming acquainted with its virtues, if 
already civilized, is to provide himself with it, if he can. In 
vain he is told it is poisonous to him and his future progeny ; 
in vain are abuse and ridicule heaped upon him ; in vain he is 
censured and punished ; in vain he is cursed as an obstinate 
wretch, whose persistence in wrong-doing puts him in danger 
of losing his soul. With a total disregard to his pocket, his 
body, his morals, his salvation, he smokes, chews, or snuffs 
his tobacco, and smiles benignantly, but defiantly, at the ene- 
mies whose efforts have done so little to thwart him in his 
pursuit of pleasure. 

It is certainly true that the great majority of those who have 
inveighed against the use of tobacco belong to that class of 
persistent reformers who deem it their duty to attack every 
habit or custom which results from civilization. To them 
the refinements of life are an evidence of man’s degeneracy. 
They hold up the barbarian as the highest type of the genus 
homo. They speak of his well-developed form, his great pow- 
ers of endurance, his simple and guileless nature, his capacity 
for mental improvement, even though his mind be * rude and 
untutored.” In all this they show themselves as deficient in 
anthropological knowledge as they are ignorant of the scicn- 
tific relations of the tobacco question. 

Again, they appeal to statistics. They visit the alms-houses, 
prisons, and insane asylums, and, by a post hoe ergo propter 
hoc process of reasoning, have no difficulty in arriving at the 
conclusion that the use of tobacco makes paupers, criminals, 
and lunatics. Of course, no ond pretends to doubt that a 
man may injure himself by tobacco, as he may by cheese or 
crackers. The skilful reformer, therefore, does not waste his 
powder upon excess, but brings his heaviest guns to bear on 
the question of moderate use. It would, of course, be equally 
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easy to show, by a similar course of procedure and reasoning, 
that eating potatoes—no, not potatoes, for they, too, have 
been attacked, but bread and milk — predisposes to poverty, 
crime, and insanity. 

Then, occasionally, some physician or surgeon, ignorant of 
Oesterlen and his ‘* Medical Logic,”’ comes upon the field, and 
relates how a patient of his had a cancer of the tongue or lip, 
and how, after many fruitless endeavors to determine the cause, 
it was finally ascertained that he had long been in the habit of 
smoking. Another traces a large majority of his cases of 
amaurosis to the use of tobacco ; a third finds that the “ weed ”’ 
produces softening of the brain and’ paralysis, even when in- 
dulged in with moderation ; and a fourth is sure that a general 
deterioration of the powers of life is the result of a few daily 
whiffs of a pipe or cigar. 

Whilst it is doubtless true that the excessive use of tobacco 
may occasionally give rise to disease, it has never been shown 
that this substance, when used with becoming moderation, 
causes any serious derangement of the mental or physical 
organization. There are, doubtless, individuals who cannot 
smoke a mild cigar without having their nervous system un- 
strung for several days; but the existence of such persons 
proves nothing against tobacco that cannot by similar facts 
be alleged against many articles of food and drink which to 
ninety-nine men and women out of a hundred are agreeable 
and wholesome. There are people who cannot eat shell-fish, 
or sea-bass, or strawberries, without the indulgence being fol- 
lowed by a cutaneous eruption, a headache, or some other dis- 
turbance of the physical organism. There is no accounting for 
idiosyncrasies ; what is pleasant and beneficial to one man is 
distasteful and injurious to another; and therefore the fact 
that some persons cannot use tobacco ever so temperately 
without suffering inconvenience is certainly no argument 
against moderate indulgence on the part of others in whom no 
deleterious action is produced. 

Those who, at the present day, decry the use of tobacco are 
generally drinkers of tea or coffee, which they imbibe uncon- 
scious that they are obeying the same instinct that prompts 
others to smoke. They forget, too, if they ever knew, that 
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these substances have received quite as bad a name from 
superficial observers as the one to which they are so inimical. 
Thus, tea is asserted to possess the power of drying up the 
juices, to bring on a premature old age, and to predispose to 
attacks of neuralgia. Coffee has the reputation, among some, 
of destroying the virile power, of producing paralysis, and of 
causing a gradual, but certain, emaciation. Though there is 
probably no foundation for these statements, it is assuredly 
proved, by the experience of every physician in active practice, 
that there are as many persons to whom tea and coffee are in- 
jurious as there are persons who are harmed by the moderate 
use of tobacco. 

It is very commonly the case that those who engage in the 
crusade against tobacco are skilful in making assertions and 
artful in drawing inferences, so that they impose upon the 
general public, which rarely takes the trouble to inquire 
into the truth or falsity of dogmatic statements enforced in 
strong language, or to examine carefully the arguments 
brought forward. But for one accustomed to think, to believe 
no allegation in science without the proof, and to sift thorough- 
ly every question submitted to his judgment, there is some- 
thing ludicrous in the exhibition of incorrect assertions, bad 
reasoning, and deplorable ignorance, which is to be found in 
some recent strictures upon the moderate use of tobacco. To 
take up, seriatim, these fallacies, and to show the absurdity of 
all the statements made, would not be worth the trouble. 
Without, therefore, replying to any particular diatribe, it is 
proposed to point out as briefly as possible the sanitary and 
physiological relations of a substance which for more than 
three hundred years has played no unimportant part in the 
physical and intellectual development of mankind. 

Many of the older authors who wrote upon medicine de- 
nounced tobacco as a substance capable, even when moder- 
ately used, of inflicting great injury upon the system. Thus, 
Van Helmont declared that he had examined the stomach of 
a smoker which had been colored brown by the fumes of 
tobacco. Hoffmann contended that those who were addicted to 
indulgence in tobacco suffered from pains in the chest, were 
subject to delirium, nightmare, convulsions, ete., and that 
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after death, on making examination of their bodies, he had 
almost always found the lungs blackened by the smoke, and 
dried like flesh subjected to heat. He also states, that, having 
one day opened the cranium of an executed criminal who had 
been a great smoker, he had found the brain blackened. 
Parrius, in making the dissection of the body of a young man, 
found the brain covered with a black soot, which he attrib- 
uted to inflammation. Those, however, who had known the 
man declared that he had always been healthy, but had been 
addicted to the use of tobacco; whereupon Parrius changed 
his opinion, being now sure that the substance was derived 
from the smoke which had been inhaled. Bonetus asserted 
that many post-mortem examinations had convinced him of 
the evil effects of tobacco on the lungs and brain; and Paulli 
thought that the smoke dried the lungs and produced ma- 
rasmus. 

Sovereigns, actuated, perhaps, by a desire to protect their 
subjects from the supposed deleterious effects of tobacco, wrote 
against it, and occasionally went so far as to inflict severe 
punishment on those who used it. The Shah Abbas of Persia 
cut off the nose and lips of any one caught smoking; and 
the Sultan Amurath IV. of Turkey, under the impression that 
tobacco would make his subjects impotent, prohibited its use 
under pain of death. But all was of no avail. The habit 
became fully established among the Turks; and, as regards 
the Persians, a traveller, writing sixty years after the death 
of the Shah Abbas, says: “The mania for smoking is gen- 
eral in Persia. Every one transacts his business with his 
pipe in his mouth. In the colleges the professors and stu- 
dents smoke whilst octupied with their duties. The people 
would rather go without their food than their smoke. During 
their Lent, or Ramadan, they are obliged to go eighteen 
hours without eating. The first thing with which they break 
their fast is tobacco.” The Sultan Mahomet IV. ordained, 
among other cruel punishments, that every person found 
smoking should have his nose piereed with his pipe. The 
Czar Michael Fedorovitch condemned all smokers to the bas- 
tinado, and occasionally cut off the nose of an obstinate of- 
fender, James |. of England denounced the use of the weed 
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in severe terms. Pope Urban VIII. issued a bull against the 
practices of smoking and snuffing in church, and thundered 
with all the artillery of the Vatican against those who thus 
desecrated the holy edifices. Clement XI., however, revoked 
this bull, except as regarded St. Peter’s. And as an evidence 
of the firm hold which tobacco has obtained upon the most 
elevated personages of the earth, it may be mentioned that 
the present Holy Father — certainly as worthy an occupant of 
the chair of St. Peter as any of his predecessors — takes his 
snuff even in the great basilica.* 

In spite of all opposition, the use of tobacco continued to 
extend, and occasionally a writer, bolder than others, urged 
its claims to favorable consideration! Thus, Willis declared 
that it enabled men to endure great fatigue, and that accord- 
ingly it was especially beneficial to soldiers. During the con- 
quest of Holland, Louvois made more effort to get tobacco 
for his troops than to supply them with food. Péron asserted, 
that, when travelling in desert places, he felt neither hunger 
nor fatigue after having chewed a little tobacco. 

The first question to which we propose to dfrect atten- 
tion is that relating to the general sanitary effects of tobacco 
upon the human system. Ramazzini, in 1713, made some 
observations which were among the first that have any ap- 
pearance of exactness. In his De Morbis Artificum Diatriba, 
he makes the statement that those who work in tobacco fae- 
tories are subject to violent pains in the head, nausea, and 
constant sneezing. Patissier, + who translated his work into 
French, declares that they are, in general, thin, yellow, and 
asthmatic. He admits, however, that many are not injuri- 
ously affected, and, on the authority of Fourcroy, states that 
the workmen in the tobacco factory at Cette, in Languedoc, 
in no way suffer; on the contrary, they are less subject than 
the other inhabitants of Cette to the putrid fevers which pre- 
vail in that city during the spring. 


* For a short, but interesting, account of the persecutions to which the votaries 
of tobacco have been subjected, the reader is referred to Jistoire du Tabac: ses 
Persécutions, par C. Barbier, Deuxitme Edition, Paris, 1861. Most of the state- 
ments in the text have been derived from this source. 

t Traité des Maladies des Artisans, etc., Paris, 1822, p. 202. 
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M. Pointe * made some careful observations on the health of 
men working in a tobacco factory at Lyons. They were five 
hundred in number, and, though employed in various ways, 
were all of them in continual contact with tobacco. He found 
them especially liable to pulmonary consumption, diseases 
of the eyes, boils, and scurvy. On the other hand, they were 
exempt to a considerable extent from intermittent fever and 
scrofula, to which the inhabitants of Lyons are very subject. 
The latter affection is particularly prevalent among the opera- 
tives in the silk factories. The workmen in the tobacco factory 
were not affected with trembling or other disorder of the ner- 
vous system. 

Thackrah ¢ states, that, although tobacco manufacturers are 
exposed to a strong narcotic odor, and in the storing depart- 
ment to a high temperature, they appear to be healthy. But 
perhaps the most thorough researches relative to the influence 
of the tobacco manufacture on health are those carried on sev- 
eral years ago by Parent-Duchitelet. = This eminent hygienist, 
after a very careful series of investigations, arrived at the con- 
clusion tha® the workers in tobacco are as healthy in appear- 
ance, and in fact, as other laborers. He ascertained that they 
in a short time become accustomed to the effect of: tobacco in- 
halations and to the constant contact with this substance ; they 
do not become liable to any special diseases, and they live as 
long as other people. 

The reports of the officials attached to the government man- 
ufactories of tobacco in France are said by Lévy § to confirm 
this opinion. The documents on the subject, for the year 
1842, show, first, that the workmen have not been affected 
with any disease that could properly be attributed to tobacco ; 
second, that the tobacco appears to have acted as a preserva- 


* Observations sur les Maladies auxquelles sont sujets les Ouvriers employés a& 
la Manufacture Royale de Tabac de Lyon. Lyon, 1828. 

t The Effects ef the Principal Arts, Trades, and Professions, etc., on Health and 
Longevity. American Edition, Philadelphia, 1831, p. 47. 


t Mémoire sur les véritables Influences que le Tabac peut avoir sur la Santé des 
Ouvriers occupés aux différentes Préparations qu’on les fait subir (Ann. d’Hyg. 
publ. et de Med. lég., Tom. L., p. 169). 

& Traité d’Hygitne publique et privée. Quatritme Edition, Tom. IT., Paris, 1862, 
p. 926, 
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tive against some diseases, and particularly as a preventive of 
the typhoid fever at Lyons, dysentery at Morlaix, and the 
sweating fever at Tonneins. 

The observations of Melier* lead to conclusions the oppo- 
site of those arrived at by Parent-Duchitelet ; but his results 
must, in part at least, be attributed to the fact that other 
causes than mere contact with tobacco have, since Parent- 
Duchatelet’s researches, been in operation in the factories. 
Thus, we find that the processes necessary to the prepara- 
tion of the cured leaves extend over eighteen or twenty 
months, and that during this period the workmen are ex- 
posed: first, to the effects of severe muscular exertion ; 
second, to an atmosphere charged with a fine and acrid 
dust; third, to moisture and cold; fourth, to emanations 
from the fresh and humid plant ;. fifth, to stronger emana- 
tions and to gas developed by high temperature; sixth, to the 
emanations and gases developed by fermentation; seventh, to 
similar exhalations accompanied by the dust of the tobacco ; 
eighth, to the dust alone. 

Subjected to the action of such causes, it would be no mat- 
ter for surprise, if disorder of the system should occur in all 
cases. But notwithstanding the inhalation of solid particles 
of tobacco into the lungs, the respiration of an atmosphere 
loaded with ammoniacal gas, and exposure to excessive mois- 
ture and heat, the workmen become in a measure acclimated, 
and forget the unfavorable circumstances which surround 
them. They take no precautions to avoid actual contact with 
the tobacco. They eat in ‘the factories without washing their 
hands ; and, as if not sufficiently saturated with tobacco, smoke 
or chew it whilst engaged in their labors. Gradually, however, 
the unfavorable hygienic conditions do their work, and the 
men become pale and cachectic. That these ‘ll effects are 
not due to tobacco, however, is established by the researches 
of Parent-Duchatelet already cited, and by the fact that Boudet 
has never been able to find nicotine in the blood of the most 
degenerate of the workmen. As to longevity, Ruef found in 
a factory having one hundred and twenty-three workmen five 

* De la Santé des Ouvriers employés dans les Manufactures de Tabac (Bulletin 
de l’Académie de Médecine, Tom. X. p. 569). 
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above the age of seventy-two, and of these, four had worked at 
the business all their lives. It would appear also to be cer- 
tainly established that the manufacture of tobacco has a ten- 
dency to exempt from certain fevers, dysentery, rheumatism, 
neuralgia, itch, and pulmonary consumption. So far, therefore, 
as Melier’s investigations go, the balance does not appear to be 
very much, if at all, against tobacco. 

In 1843, M. le Vicomte Siméon,* director-general of the 
tobacco manufacture of France, published a work which dis- 
cusses to some extent all the questions connected with the in- 
fluence of the various processes on the health of the workmen. 
His conclusions are: 1st, That the hygiene of the tobacco- 
workers is excellent; 2d, That, during the year 1842 (to 
which alone the report refers), there was no particular disease 
prevalent among the workmen which could be attributed to 
tobacco ; 3d, That this substance, far from being hurtful, has 
acted as a preservative from attacks of epidemics, of sweating 
fever, typhoid fever, and dysentery; 4th, That the neighbor- 
hood of a tobacco factory is an excellent place of residence for 
those affected with pulmonary consumption. 

With the view, however, of more fully satisfying myself in 
relation to the matter under consideration, I have recently vis- 
ited the tobacco manufactory of M. Pierre Lorillard, who was 
kind enough to afford me every facility for making the fullest 
investigations. In this factory, probably the largest in the 
world, all the operations necessary to the preparation of smok- 
ing and chewing tobacco and snuff are carried on. Over three 
hundred men and women are employed, and many of them 
have been at the business since they were children. They are 
in constant contact with the tobacco, in some form or other, 
during the whole time they are at work. 

In the curing-room they handle the leaves in a wet state, 
and for a great portion of the time have their hands and arms 
dipped in strong infusions of tobacco. The temperature of 
this room is kept at about 80° Fahr., and the odor is very 
strong. All the operatives were of healthy appearance, and 
apparently suffered no inconvenience from their labor. 


* Rapport & M. le Ministre da Commerce (Ann, d’Hyg. et de Méd. lég. Tom. 
XXX. p- 243). 
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In the stemming-room women are employed. They handle 
the wet leaves after they have left the curing-room, and strip 
off their stems. They were all healthy, and several of them 
were possessed of far more ruddy complexions than are com- 
monly seen in our streets. Here the odor of the tobacco was 
very strong. 

In the cutting-room not only are the workmen exposed to 
the emanations from the tobacco, and to actual contact with 
it, but the atmosphere is pervaded with particles of powdered 
licorice, which is here sprinkled over the leaves. All were of 
strong, healthy appearance. 

In the drying-room the temperature is maintained at about 
100° Fahr. The atmosphere was certainly very oppressive, 
and was decidedly ammoniacal. The workmen do not stay in 
this room, but they are there very often during the day. One 
of them, a remarkably strong, well-built, and healthy man, in- 
formed me that he had worked at the business over thirty-five 
years. 

In the snuff-room were two men who had worked, one of 
them sixteen, and the other forty-two years. The latter stated 
that he had never taken a dose of medicine in his life. All the 
operatives were of healthy appearance. 

The next room visited was in a cellar. Here the snuff is 
packed in bladders. Three men were employed at this work. 
The atmosphere was literally loaded with tobacco in fine pow- 
der. No miller was ever more thoroughly covered with flour 
than were these men with tobacco-dust. It was in their hair, 
their eyes, their ears, their mouths, and entered the lungs 
with every inspiration. One of them had worked seventeen 
years. He was large, well-formed, and of remarkably healthy 
appearance. Another was sixty-three years old, and had been 
forty-five years engaged in this work. His face was covered 
with tobacco-dust, his nostrils were full of it, and even his 
teeth and gums showed its presence in large quantity. In an- 
swer to my inquiries, he informed me that he had always en- 
joyed good health, but occasionally had nervous twitchings of 
his face. It is impossible to conceive of any situation in which 
greater exposure to the influence of tobacco could exist than 
in this room. 
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All the operatives were cheerful and intelligent, and I did 
not see one who appeared to suffer any ill effects from his labor, 
unless the old man in the snuff-packing room be an exception. 
Not only do they handle the tobacco, inhale it, eat it, and steep 
their hands in an infusion of it, during their work, but they 
chew, smoke, and snuff it for pleasure, almost without excep- 
tion. 

The superintendent, a very intelligent man, had worked at 
the business many years, had never suffered any inconvenience 
from it, nor heard of any diseases being induced in those who 
had made the tobacco manufacture their employment. 

Nor when we come to inquire into the sanitary condition of 
those who use tobacco with discretion, for the real or supposed 
pleasure they derive from it, do we find any evidence that it 
produces mental or physical disease. The number of persons 
who smoke, chew, or snuff is so vast that a man who does 
not do one or another is an exception. Certainly, if tobacco 
were capable of inducing actual disease, or even of lessening 
the vital powers, when used in moderation, we should not be in 
doubt on the subject. That it may cause disorder of the sys- 
tem, when used in excess, no hygienist or physiologist will 
deny; but that it possesses any pre-eminence in this respect 
over tea, coffee, pepper, mustard, salt, or many other substan- 
ces, is very questionable. Sichel, the eminent French ophthal- 
mic surgeon, has recently written a paper in which he describes 
a kind of amaurosis produced by the excessive use of tobacco. 
His principal case was that of a man forty years of age who 
smoked his pipe continuously all day, and even went so far as to 
have it well filled near him when he slept, so that he could 
wake up in the night several times and take a few whiffs. 
Certainly this is an example of the abuse, not the use, of to- 
bacco. Yet there is no clear connection between the alleged 
cause and the effect. Sichel’s opinion, that few persons can 
for a long time consume more than twenty grammes of to- 
bacco daily without their vision and their memory becoming 
enfeebled, is an unfounded statement which makes us look with 
suspicion upon his other theories. Stellwag,* the most emi- 


* A Treatise on Diseases of the Eye, ete. Am. Ed, Translated by Drs. Hack- 
by and Roosa. New York. 1868. p. 668. 
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nent German authority, in his recent treatise, doubts the exist- 
ence of tobacco-amaurosis; and the chief and latest English 
authority, Mr. Soelberg Wells,* is even more emphatic. He 
says : — 

“One argument which has been brought forward to lend special 
weight to the theory that tobacco may produce amaurosis is, that 
simple progressive atrophy of the optic nerve occurs far more fre- 
quently among men than women. Whilst readily conceding this, I 
must also call attention to the fact that the causes which may produce 
amaurosis obtain far more amongst men than women. Thus, the former 
are, as a rule, exposed to far greater corporeal and mental labor, to 
greater vicissitudes, and to a greater indulgence in free living of every 
kind. Moreover, in all probability, the amaurosis is far more due to a 
combination of such deleterious influences than to the prevalence of 
one special one, e. g. tobacco ; at least, in by far the greater number of 
cases of amaurosis which I have met with in heavy smokers, the pa- 
tients readily admitted their indulgence in other excesses. I freely 
admit the fact that the excessive use of tobacco (but most frequently 
together with other causes) may produce considerable impairment of 
vision, and finally, if the habit be not entirely changed, and the use of 
tobacco, stimulants, ete., given up, even atrophy of the optic nerves. 
But I cannot, from my own experience, accede to the doctrine that 
there is anything peculiar in the form of atrophy of the optic nerve 
which would at once enable us to diagnose the disease as depending 
upon excessive smoking.” 

It will be observed that Mr. Wells’s remarks are limited to 
the immoderate use of tobacco, and apply chiefly to its action in 
connection with excesses of other kinds. The special inquiries 
which I made of the operatives in Mr. Lorillard’s factory, and 
my inspection of their eyes, failed to show the existence of any 
case of impaired vision. 

The assertion has often been made that the use of tobacco 
causes insanity. Careful observation shows, however, that this 
is not correct. Soldiers and sailors, almost without exception, 
use tobacco in some form or other, and it is well known that 
they are remarkably exempt from mental disease. Then, too, 
the fact that women, who, as a rule, do not use tobacco, are as 
liable to insanity as men who do, is a sufficient answer to this 
charge. 


* A Treatise on the Diseases of the Eye. Am. Ed. Philadelphia. 1869. p. 411. 
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But even in regard to this point we have some very exact 
observations. During the past year M. Ducamp * has been 
examining the government tobacco manufactories of France, 
and has incidentally touched upon the sanitary relations of the 
substance in question. Alluding to the statement made by a 
learned academician, that the increase of insanity in France 
was due to the enormous consumption of tobacco, M. Ducamp 
observes, that the learned doctor forgot to deduct forty-seven per 
cent of the lunatics as being females, and that the probable cause 
of the increase of insanity is to be found in the abuse of absinthe, 
a liquor which contains seventy-two per cent of alcohol. He 
then instances the case of the sailors, who by constantly chew- 
ing tobacco are more liable to suffer from it than those who 
smoke, yet the 50,000 sailors manning the fleet show just their 
normal proportion of lunatics. Among the numerous em- 
ployés of the factories no special maladies are to be observed. 


In entering upon the consideration of the physiological 
effects of tobacco, it may be necessary to say a few words in 
regard to the functions of the waste and repair of the animal 
tissues. 

Every action of any organ of the body is accompanied with 
the decomposition of a certain amount of the substance of 
such organ. Thus, when a muscle contracts, a portion of its 
tissue is broken up into substances of a lower grade. These 
enter the blood, and are finally excreted from the body 
through the emunctores of the skin, lungs, and kidneys. 
Every pulsation of the heart, every action of any gland, 
every thought of the brain, involves the disintegration of 
heart, gland, or brain substance, respectively. 

Of course, it needs very little reflection to convince any 
one, that, if this waste goes on without the production of new 
matter, a period will be reached at which action is no longer 
possible. To provide, therefore, for the loss which is continually 
taking place, we eat food, which undergoes the necessary trans- 
formations in the body, and eventually is deposited where it 
is wanted, whether in the muscles, the glands, the brain, or 





* Revue des Deux Mondes, Aoiit 1, 1868. Also, for a short abstract, Quarterly 
Journal of Psychological Medicine, etc., December, 1868, p. 828. 
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other organs. The process by which the tissues break up into 
inorganic matter is called regressive or destructive metamor- 
phosis; that by which new life is formed from the food, pro- 
gressive metamorphosis. When in an adult person these two 
processes balance one another, the body undergoes no varia- 
tion in weight. If the first is in excess, the body is con- 
suming its capital, and loses weight ; if the second, the body is 
* laying up for a rainy day,” and gains weight. 

Now one of the physiological effects of tobacco is, that it 
retards the regressive or destructive metamorphosis of the 
tissues. In other words, it enables an individual to save his 
body-capital. 

Let us suppose a ploughman, who has a certain amount of 
work to do every day, and a certain amount of food to live 
upon, and finds, under these cireumstances, that he is slowly, 
but steadily, losing weight. To arrest his downward course, 
he might, if able, do one of two things, — work less, or eat 
more. His condition is such, however, that he can do neither. 
He has his daily work to perform, and he is too poor to get 
more food. But there is a compensating agent which will 
relieve him from his difficulty. Let him smoke two or three 
pipes of tobacco daily, and he will ascertain that he ceases to 
lose weight, though he has not diminished the amount of his 
labor or increased the quantity of his food. The tobacco has 
enabled him to do the same work with a less expenditure of 
material, and has therefore retarded the destructive metamor- 
phosis of his tissues. 

Twelve years ago I undertook upon my own person a series 
of experiments, with the view of determining, among other 
things, the influence of tobacco upon the function of destruc- 
tive metamorphosis. * These investigations were the first of 
the kind ever made. I have several times since gone over 
the same ground, and have always obtained analogous re- 
sults. Previously to that occasion, I had not been in the 
habit of smoking, or using tobacco in any other form. 

The objects in view were : — 


* The Physiological Action of Alcohol and Tobacco upon the Human Organ- 
ism. American Journal of the Medical Sciences, October, 1856. Also, Physio- 
logical Memoirs. Philadelphia, 1863. p. 44. 
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1st, To ascertain the effects of tobacco, when a sufficient 
quantity of food was digested to maintain the weight of the 
body. 

2d, To determine the influence of tobacco, when the food 
was insufficient, and when, consequently, the body was losing 
weight. 

During the continuance of the experiments, I lived in the 
most systematic manner, rising every morning at six o’clock, 
and going to bed at eleven. I was thus awake seventeen hours, 
and asleep seven. The seventeen waking hours were thus 
appropriated : ten to study, of as uniform a character as pos- 
sible; five to daily duties, recreation, etc.; and two to a uni- 
form system of physical exercises. This plan was rigorously 
carried out through the whole course of the investigations. 

The experiments related to the weight of the body, the quan- 
tity of carbonic acid and aqueous vapor expired in respiration, 
the extent of loss through the intestines and kidneys, and the 
determination of the amount of urea, uric acid, chlorine, and 
phosphoric and sulphuric acids excreted. These substances 
are, as it were, the ashes of the body, being the products of its 
waste from the performance of its several functions. Besides 
these special determinations, I observed minutely every cir- 
cumstance connected with my general health which could 
reasonably be ascribed to the action of the tobacco. 

In the first place, I instituted a standard series of experi- 
ments, using just sufficient food to maintain the weight of the 
body as nearly as possible at a fixed point. During this series 
of experiments, I made all the determinations above specified. 
They were continued for five days. 

During the next series I lived exactly as during the stand- 
ard experiments, except that I smoked one hundred and fifty 
grains of tobacco — nearly two cigars — after each meal, being 
four hundred and fifty grains a day. This series also lasted 
five days. 

The results were, that the loss by the lungs, kidneys, ete., 
was lessened, and that the weight of the body had increased 
OT of a pound. The exact weights, together with the pro- 
cesses employed, will be found in the paper to which reference 
has been made. 
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As I had not been accustomed to the use of tobacco, 
the general and more obvious effects were exceedingly well 
marked. There was great nervous excitement, accompanied 
with irregular action of the-muscles, more particularly of the 
eyelids, mouth, and arms, which lasted for about two hours. 
The mind, however, was clear, and there was no headache. 
These sensatiéns were succeeded by a pleasant feeling of ease 
and contentment, which also lasted about two hours. During 
the first part of the night there was wakefulness ; but this was 
always followed by a sound sleep, which continued till the 
hour for rising. The pulse was somewhat increased in fre- 
quency ; the appetite continued good. 

With the object of still further determining the action of 
tobacco, | was desirous of ascertaining its influence when 
the amount of food daily taken was not sufficient to maintain 
the weight of the body. I, therefore, for five days, ate an in- 
sufficient quantity of food, so that at the end of this pe- 
riod my weight had fallen from 225.81 pounds to 223.97, 
showing a total loss of 1.84 pounds, or an average daily of 
37 pound. . 

Under this condition of the system, and still continuing the 
diminished food, — the exercise and all other factors being 
unchanged, — 1 smoked one hundred and fifty grains of to- 
bacco after each meal. The effects were, that the rate at 
which the body had been losing weight was lessened from the 
first, and entirely overcome the fourth day, the average daily 
loss being .09 of a pound against .387 of a pound under the 
same conditions, except the useseof tobacco. The effect upon 
the excretions was similar to that observed during the first 
series with tobacco. The general influence, likewise, was 
about the same. 

During the series of experiments immediately preceding, 
when the food was insufficient to maintain the weight of the 
body, there had been an almost constant sensation of hunger, 
and a marked degree of debility. Neither of these conditions 
existed after the use of the tobacco was begun. 

From the whole of the experiments I concluded : — 

1st, That tobacco does not materially affect the excretion of 
carbonic acid through the lungs. 

VOL. CVIII. — NO. 228. 33 
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2d, That it lessens the amount of aqueous vapor given off 
in respiration. 

3d, That it diminishes the amount of the intestine excretion. 

4th, That it lessens the quantity of the renal excretion, and 
the amount of its urea and chlorides. 

5th, That it increases the amount of free acid, uric acid, 
and sulphuric and phosphoric acids eliminated through the 
kidneys. 

The general purport of the experiments, therefore, is, that 
tobacco retards the waste of the tissues, though the fact that 
it increased the amount of phosphoric acid eliminated would 
seem to show that the destructive metamorphosis of the ner- 
vous tissues was increased. It must be remembered that the 
amount of tobacco used was large, — amounting, as it did, 
to six cigars a day. Subsequent experiments which I made, 
smoking only three cigars daily, one after each meal, showed 
that the effect of this moderate amount was to decrease the 
quantity of phosphoric acid excreted from the system. It was 
ascertained from these, that tobacco in moderation lessens the 
destruction of the tissues as a whole, and especially diminishes 
the wear and tear of the nervous system. 

The question, therefore, scarcely admits of a doubt, that, 
other things being equal, a person can do more mental and 
physical labor, and with less fatigue, under the moderate use 
of tobacco, than without it. The excessive use may be in- 
jurious, just as may be the excessive use of almost any sub- 
stance taken as food or drink. 

Another important physiological effect of tobacco is seen in 
its action upon the stomach, as increasing the secretion of gas- 
tric juice, and thus promoting digestion. It is a well-recog- 
nized physiological fact, that a very intimate sympathetic con- 
nection exists between the stomach and the salivary glands. 
A mild sensation of hunger makes the “ mouth water,”’ and an 
increase in the quantity of saliva created is almost invariably 
attended with an increase in the quantity of gastric juice. 
This is shown by making a fistula in the stomach of a dog, so 
that the gastric juice can be collected as soon as it is formed. 
Now, if any strongly sapid substance —as a piece of tobacco, 
for instance — be put into the dog’s mouth, an increased se- 
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cretion of saliva takes place, and at the same time gastric 
juice is formed in large quantity, and pours through the fistula 
into a vessel placed to receive it. A cigar acts in the same 
way upon the salivary glands and stomach of a smoker. To 
smoke after meals is, therefore, a perfectly orthodox physio- 
logical act, and is another example of coincidence between in- 
stinct and science. Many cases of dyspepsia are cured by 
this simple means. 

Tobacco, by diminishing the destructive metamorphosis of 
the tissues, enables mankind to support the effects of hunger 
with less loss of strength, and less bodily and mental fatigue, 
than would otherwise result. The experience of soldiers and 
travellers suffices to establish this fact, and is a matter of such 
popular notoriety that it is scarcely necessary to cite examples. 
I have frequently noticed the phenomena in my own person. 

But the chief influence of tobacco is exerted upon the brain 
and other parts of the nervous system, and it is mainly to 
secure this effect that man uses the substance at all. The 
tendency of civilization is to increase the wear and tear of 
nerve tissue. New pursuits, new duties, the spread of learn- 
ing, the discoveries of science, the struggle for wealth and 
position, the turning of night into day, and hundreds of other 
factors, act with a power under which many minds go down 
into darkness, and others are more or less shattered. To 
avoid the action of these causes is impossible, without a 
thorough change in the condition of society, and an arrest 
of the mental development of mankind. Even if we could 
accomplish either of these ends, it would certainly be unde- 
sirable to make the attempt. 

But it is assuredly proper for us to look for some means 
capable of lessening the ill effects which are produced by the 
labors, the anxieties, the sorrows, the troubles, of which every 
man who keeps up with the world must expect to bear a large 
share, and which cannot be altogether avoided by persons of 
the most quiet pursuits. 

Among the substances which man has been led to use in 
order to bring about this result, tobacco is one of the most 
efficacious, as it is the least harmful. As a soother to the ner- 
vous system, and a promoter of reflection, it acts with a degree 
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of certainty, and yet of mildness, which places it far above 
all its congeners. Under its influence the nervous substance, 
especially that of the brain and sympathetic system, is pre- 
served from the inroads to which it would otherwise be sub- 
jected. The ability to comprehend is increased, the judgment 
is rendered clearer, the power of the will is augmented, and 
all this without the degree of exhaustion which otherwise fol- 
lows every prolonged mental effort. The greatest men the world 
has ever seen used tobacco, and men, both great and common- 
place, will continue to use it till they get something better. 

But tobacco, to be most advantageous to mankind, should be 
used with moderation. Like every other good thing, it is a two- 
edged sword, and, when employed to excess, it often causes 
neuralgia, indigestion, and more or less derangement of the 
whole organism. It is wonderful, however, to see how many 
persons can endure the abuse of tobacco without apparent in- 
convenience. Those most liable to suffer are youths whose 
nervous systems are undeveloped, and to whom it is no more 
suited than pork and beans for an infant’s stomach. 

Whether, therefore, we regard the use of tobacco in moder- 
ation from a sanitary or physiological point of view, we find no 
grounds for the apprehensions which have been expressed rela- 
tive to its deieterious influence. On the contrary, it is very 
certain that the moderate habitual use of the substance in 
question is often decidedly beneficial, and that many persons 
become so accustomed to excess, or are so constituted, that they 
are not injuriously affected, even though they smoke, chew, 
snuff, and pass the greater part of their lives in an atmosphere 
saturated with tobacco and its exhalations. 


WiLuiamM A. Hammonp. 
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Art. V.— THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
. 


THE Southern threat of secession, in 1860, found the people 
of the United States actively engaged in peaceful pursuits, 
without a thought of strife, and so little prepared for war that 
unprejudiced spectators could seriously expect to see the whole 
North ovérrun by the united and better drilled array of South- 
ern chivalry. The outbreak was so sudden that it was long 
before all hopes of speedy reconciliation were abandoned. But, 
that delusion once shaken off, this peaceful people armed 
itself for the terrible struggle, and suddenly stepped forth, to 
the startled gaze of all Christendom, the greatest military 
power of modern times. 

A million of men, rushing to arms as by one impulse, might 
well astonish the slow-moving peoples of older countries. But 
astonishment soon yielded to a sense of mingled fear and dis- 
like, which, in its turn, was speedily followed by the hope and 
the prediction that so severe a strain upon our resources must 
result in rapid exhaustion, and that the nation must succumb 
to financial disorder and ultimate bankruptcy. 

While such were the loud-spoken hopes of our enemies and 
the whispered fears of our friends, in the midst of discour- 
agements and reverses and disasters, this scattered people of 
farmers and traders suddenly improvised a system of finance 
as gigantic as its armies,—a system which, during the whole 
period of the war, never failed or faltered, but fed the national 
treasury with a perennial supply, and which furnished during 
the four years from 1861 to 1865, from domestic sources alone, 
a sum of money far exceeding any amount ever furnished by 
the same number of people for any purpose whatsoever. 

The sudden rise of the military and financial power of the 
United States will stand out in history as one of the most re- 
markable phenomena of the nineteenth century. 

Of the military power of the United States the outward 
evidence has, for a time at least, disappeared. The Union 
armies have been disbanded. Peace has restored the survivors 
to their homes, to the plough, the loom, the anvil. Like a 
vision the army arose, like a vision it has faded from sight 
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leaving no mark, save in history and in the nation’s exultant 
consciousness of latent strength. n 

The financial power of the United States has undergone no 
visible change. Money still flows into the nation’s coffers in 
the full measure of her needs ; and her needs are still gigantic. 
For peace, while disbanding her armies, has not yet paid her 
national debt. Unlike the army, the debt is not a positive 
creation. It is simply the evidence of a gigantic destruction. 
The army, created in a day, in a day could be disbanded. The 
destruction of years, represented by the debt, can be repaired 
only by years upon years of production and economy. This 
national debt is the one great intractable result of our Seces- 
sion War. It is the one great novel element in our national 
life. Like a new atmosphere, as we shall try to show, it 
changes, without our knowledge, the aspect of all things 
around us. Its influence for final good and evil is still hidden ; 
but the magnitude of that influence impresses itself upon us 
readily, when we notice the extent to which every question of 
national policy or social progress depends for its solution upon 
its relation to our national finances. All thinking men are 
agreed that the questions which will most prominently and 
most profitably occupy the minds of political thinkers during 
the next decade are the financial questions. The importance 
to which these questions have risen is due solely to the exist- 
ence of our national debt. No solution to these questions can 
be found without first clearly comprehending the origin, nature, 
and influence of the national debt itself. 

The total government expenditures since the beginning of 
1861 — deducting a comparatively unimportant annual sum for 
the ordinary expenses of civil administration — represent the 
cost to the nation of the Secession War. This sum, amounting 
in round numbers to five thousand millions of dollars, was 
raised partly from taxes and partly from loans. The national 
debt represents only the part which was raised by loans; but 
the cost of the war includes not only the present national debt, 
but also nearly the whole of the taxes raised since 1861, 
amounting together, as we have loosely stated it, to five thou- 
sand millions of dollars. This sum has been contributed by the 
people to its government for the purposes of war. What has 
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the government done with it? It has expended it in paying 
for the labor of hundreds of thousands of men, whose labor 
has added nothing to the wealth of the country, has not merely 
been totally unproductive, but has been specifically devoted to 
the work of destruction. It has expended it in the purchase 
of food and clothing for these non-producing men,— in the 
purchase of arms, which are their destructive tools, and which 
have no value except as such, and of the ammunition which 
they have consumed, — in payment of their transportation from 
place to place. It has expended it in the purchase of thou- 
sands upon thousands of horses and mules, taken, like the men, 
from the pursuits of industry, from production, and which, 
like the men, have been killed or maimed by wounds, or worn 
out by fatigue. It has expended it in the construction of 
immense war vessels, which not only do not produce any- 
thing themselves, but require the continuous withdrawal of 
labor from production in order to keep them in repair, and 
many of which were entirely destroyed by the enemy or 
wrecked at sea. Examine closely into the course of govern- 
ment expenditure in whatever direction, we find that every 
dollar spent by the government for war purposes is spent in the 
payment of unproductive labor and for the purchase of articles 
which have been destroyed. In other words, every dollar 
spent by the government on war is economically a total loss to 
the nation. 

Before pointing out in what manner this fact affects the na- 
ture of the national debt, it is necessary to state and answer the 
objection, that all this money was, in our case, spent at home, 
— that whatever the government purchased was purchased of 
its own citizens, — that large profits were realized from their 
sales, —that production was stimulated thereby, — that busi- 
ness became active, prosperity became general, and wealth in- 
creased rapidly. Even granting, what we propose farther on to 
deny, that prosperity became general, and that wealth increased 
rapidly, it must be evident, after a moment’s reflection, that the 
nation as a whole cannot have increased in wealth by means of 
profits on articles destroyed ; for the profit on any article can 
bear only a small proportion to its total cost, and if the whole 
is destroyed, the nation as a body loses the whole cost, while 
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the producer, as a part of the nation, gains only the small 
profit. For example, if a gunpowder manufacturer produces 
one hundred thousand dollars’ worth of gunpowder a year, and 
his brother, a builder, in the same time erects ten houses worth 
one hundred thousand dollars, and the profit on the two is equal, 
then in either case the nation is equally enriched to the extent 
of that profit. But when the gunpowder is consumed, the na- 
tion will have been enriched through the manufacturer’s labor 
to the extent of his profit only, while it is impoverished to the 
extent of his total product. In the other case the nation has 
been enriched to the same extent by the builder’s profit, while 
his entire product, the houses, remains also, and of itself adds 
yearly to the profits and consequent wealth of the nation. It 
cannot need further argument to prove that the objection 
cited is entirely unfounded, and cannot invalidate or materially 
qualify the assertion that every dollar spent by the government 
on war is a total loss to the nation. 

The question immediately arises: Is it, then, certain that we 
have become poorer by the war? It must be evident that we 
have become poorer, unless we have in other ways added to 
our wealth more than we have destroyed. We can have 
added to our wealth only by increased production or dimin- 
ished consumption, — that is, by increased individual economy. 
Production, undoubtedly, was exceedingly active during the 
entire period of the war; but when it is remembered that 
whole branches of industry lay idle and abandoned for years, 
in consequence of the war, and that every fifth or sixth man 
of our able-bodied population was in the field, and hence to- 
tally unproductive, — when it is remembered, too, what crowds 
of men were drawn by the war from pursuits of active pro- 
duction, and turned into unnecessary traders and speculators, 
army hangers-on, office-holders, and practical idlers of all 
degrees, and how, in these and in many other ways, a very 
large proportion of the total producing power of the country 
ran to waste, it is not safe to assume that the increased 
activity of those who continued to produce could do more than 
make up for the lost labor of those who were idle. Indeed, it 
can be shown that in the leading branches of our national 
activity production very materially declined; but the pub- 
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lished data are so incomplete, and hence so open to cavil, that 
we prefer to rest the assertion on probabilities, instead of sup- 
porting it by doubtful figures. 

If, then, it cannot be reasonably assumed that we have 
added to our wealth by increased production, have we added 
to it by increased individual economy? The whole nation 
would answer, No! If there is any one subject upon which 
all men this day agree, it is that the extravagance, the waste, 
the reckless profusion of individual expenditure during our 
years of war, has never been surpassed or equalled. It 
is a fact too universally recognized to admit of doubt. In 
place of increased individual economy, we have only increased 
individual extravagance; far from diminishing general con- 
sumption, we have only increased waste and destruction. 
Now, if only greater individual production or lessened indi- 
vidual consumption can have prevented the nation from 
becoming impoverished by the government expenditure in 
war, and we find that production has not increased nor con- 
sumption declined, we must accept as established the conclu- 
sion before arrived at, — that the nation is impoverished to the 
extent of the government war expenditures. 

There is a qualification, however, to this conclusion, which 
should not pass unnoticed. We had, for many years before 
the war, been progressing in wealth very rapidly, making large 
annual savings, and accumulating capital in an ever-increasing 
ratio. Has our war expenditure, it may be asked, done more 
than destroy the annual savings during the time of its contin- 
uance, — thus only staying the increase of our wealth, without 
impairing our capital? Our Census Reports show that the 
increase in wealth of our people between 1850 and 1860 
amounted annually to about four hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars. Supposing that the increase in the earlier years of the 
decade was less than the average, and in the later years higher 
than the average, we obtain a fair estimate of five hundred mil- 
lions of dollars as the annual increase in the years immediately 
preceding the war. This includes the whole country, South as 
well as North. Our estimate of the cost of the war refers to 
the expenses of the North only. Yet-even this far exceeds the 
former annual savings. The cost of the war to the South can 
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never be ascertained. But when its war expenses are added 
to those of the North, the amount will be so large that it 
cannot possibly be gainsaid that the war expenditure of 
the country far exceeded its former annual savings, or any 
increased savings that it might have made during the same 
period of peace,—and that the country not only did not 
increase, but actually decreased in wealth in consequence of 
the war, and during its whole continuance. 

How is it possible that a nation can go on impoverishing 
itself without discovering it? How even is it possible that 
we are poorer after years of great business activity, of unex- 
ampled regularity in the employment of all classes of labor 
at high wages, after years of unvarying general prosperity ? 
Whence this immense development in our national progress, 
this building of railroads and telegraphs by the thousand 
miles, this opening up of new territory in every direction, this 
vast increase in mines, and mills, and factories, and banks, 
and storehouses, and bridges, and canals, and dwellings, and 
all other evidences of wealth, if our wealth is really less ? 

In this country, where production has heretofore been highly 
profitable, and where, heretofore, habits of economy have more 
or less generally prevailed, it was estimated by statisticians 
that the whole people together saved every year about five per 
cent of their total productions. Living as Americans were in 
the habit of living in 1860, and working as they then worked, 
they could, on an average, save five per cent of their total 
earnings. If they wanted to save more, they were obliged to 
live less well, to spend less for their food, shelter, clothing, 
amusement, and the like. But if, in the fervor of patriotism, 
they had been willing to sacrifice their total annual savings, 
and devote them to the support of a great national war, they 
could have paid over to the government five per cent on all 
their earnings, and have still lived as well as before, and yet 
not have encroached upon their capital. If, then, at the out- 
break of the war, it had been known that it would for several 
years require an annual expenditure of a sum equal to the 
whole of the nation’s estimated annual surplus, if the people 
had been willing to raise that sum by submitting to taxation, 
and if taxation could by any means have been reduced to 
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the perfection of theory, then the government, by simply tak- 
ing from each individual of the nation five per cent of his an- 
nual earnings, could have provided all necessary means for 
earrying on the war. At the end of the year, no one would 
have been either poorer or richer than at the end of the pre- 
ceding year. Such it would seem, would, at first sight at least, 
have been the result. But in reality the result would have been 
different. The desire to accumulate is so strong in the hearts 
of men that the surrender to the government of the antici- 
pated annual savings would have stimulated each individual 
still to procure for himself some little profit, some little say- 
ing, by increased labor or closer economy. Throughout the 
country production would have been, to a certain limited ex- 
tent, increased, and consumption diminished. Many individuals 
would still have made a saving. The nation at large would 
still have had a small surplus. The wealth of the country 
would still have increased. But it is evident that such fore- 
sight would be shown only when every one knew beforehand 
that his annual savings would be required of him. 

Unfortunately, few people anticipated the duration or the 
costliness of the war, while the very threat of disturbance 
had produced confusion in financial and commercial circles, 
and had seriously impaired the earnings of the people. Few 
thought they were able, still fewer were willing, to give their 
surplus to the support of the war. The idea of raising the neces- 
sary funds by taxation, if ever entertained, was quickly aban- 
doned. The needs of the Treasury were too urgent to admit 
of delay. Borrowing was resorted to, and the national debt 
was created. We have just seen what would have been the 
probable effect upon the national wealth of raising the same 
amount of money by taxation. The actual effect of raising it 
by loans is as follows. 

If the government had to take from the nation by loans a 
sum equal to the nation’s estimated annual surplus, and if 
loans could be raised with the same theoretical perfection sup- 
posed in the case of taxes, the government would then borrow 
from each individual the actual sum of his annual profit. For this 
loan the government would, of course, give to each individual 
a bond for the corresponding amount. This bond is property, 
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and, where the credit of the government is good, will be worth 
its face. The holder of this bond, who has lent his annual 
profit to the government, thus still possesses his annual profit, 
or at least its equivalent, in the shape of a merchantable 
security. He has made as large an annual profit as ever, 
and, although he has invested it in a loan to the govern- 
ment, he has in exchange a bond which is salable, and with 
which he can buy anything he may want just as well as with 
ready money. He has loaned his annual profits to the gov- 
ernment, and yet has them in hand in a shape almost as good 
as ready cash. He feels that he has the same sum to invest in 
improving his property, in extending his business, in enlarging 
his expenditure, as if he had not loaned his profits to the 
government 

We have seen that whatever the government takes from 
the people for purposes of war is destroyed. If the amount is 
obtained by taxation, it is destroyed, and we are all poorer. 
If the amount is obtained by loans, it is still destroyed, and we 
are all poorer none the less. But if it is obtained by taxation, 
we all know that we are poorer to that extent. Whereas, if 
it is obtained by loans, we delude ourselves with the belief that 
we are as well off as ever. Jt is this delusion which is the 
cause of all that is mysterious and inexplicable in our financial 
history of the last eight years. 

When we say that the people were saving annually about five 
per cent of their earnings, we simply say that everything pro- 
duced in the course of the year was consumed in the course of 
the year, excepting that small portion. Ninety-five per cent 
of the labor of the nation is required to feed, and clothe, and 
shelter, and warm, and instruct, and amuse the whole. Five 
per cent of the labor of the nation is devoted to the produc- 
tion of permanent and enduring property, such as houses, fae- 
tories, railroads, or breeding-cattle and seed-corn, in which the 
annual savings of the whole nation find their investment. The 
products of all find buyers; the largest proportion is bought for 
consumption, the smallest proportion for investment; but for 
every one hundred dollars’ worth of property produced there 
are one hundred dollars ready to buy it. When the govern- 
ment takes five dollars from the people in the shape of taxes, 
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the people have only ninety-five dollars left wherewith to buy, 
and the government has the other five, and people and gov- 
ernment have together one hundred dollars wherewith to buy 
one hundred dollars’ worth of products. But when the gov- 
ernment takes five dollars from the people in the shape of a 
loan, and gives a bond for it, the people still have one hundred 
dollars left wherewith to buy, and the government has five dol- 
lars besides; and thus people and government together have 
one hundred and five dollars wherewith to buy one hundred 
dollars’ worth of products. 

The effect is magical. Without any cause that can be de- 
fined, the demand for almost every kind of product is suddenly 
increased. Not only are all ordinary buyers in the market 
the same as usual, but there is a new buyer in the market, 
whose buying is extraordinary. His wants are urgent, imme- 
diate, undisguised. Price with him is no object. His only 
consideration is quantity and speed. The whole people are 
in the markets with their usual demand. The supply is, at 
best, not more than sufficient for their wants. Yet for this 
supply they have to compete with the most powerful, the most 
urgent, the most reckless buyer ever known, — the American 
Government. The consequence is evident,—a sudden, rapid, 
and continuous rise in the prices of all those things for which 
the government and the nation are direct competitors, and a 
slower and more gradual, but equally sure, rise in everything 
else, whether required by the government or not. Food, 
clothing, arms, and munitions of war are the first to rise; 
next machinery, metals, raw material of every kind; then 
shipping, and other means of transportation, and all their rep- 
resentatives, like railroad stocks; lastly, labor. In time and 
in degree there may be differences, but all things and all ser- 
vices alike advance in price, steadily, rapidly, irresistibly, under 
the influence of the mysterious demand arising from the per- 
sistent determination of people and government combined to 
invest one hundred and five dollars in one hundred dollars’ 
worth of products. 

Not only did such a rise as we have described apply to the 
products on hand at the time when the government first began 
its purchases, and to the products of the coming year, for which 
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in many cases the government contracted in advance, but it 
affected more powerfully likewise that upon which every one’s 
production mainly depends, — his capital. The factory whose 
product, or the house whose rent, or the cow whose calf is sud- 
denly doubled in value, are themselves suddenly doubled in 
value likewise. Thus this government competition increased 
largely the value of every one’s stock on hand, of every one’s 
future product, of every one’s entire capital; and this extraor- 
dinary increase in value was everywhere, especially in the 
earlier years of the war, looked upon as the profit of the 
year, and hence individual prosperity throughout the land 
seemed unbounded,— at first, incredible. But the pause of 
incredulity could not maintain itself against the tide of 
wealth that came rushing in resistlessly upon every one. 
All hesitancy was drowned in the nation’s exultation over 
its prosperity. The wisest wondered whether, after all, their 
wisdom had not been folly, — whether the immutable laws of 
the universe had not for once been evaded, — whether a mir- 
acle had not been permitted in favor of this chosen people. 
“The experience of other nations is not applicable to us.” 
Who does not remember the cry? The warnings from the 
press or rostrum were merely the hoarse croakings of weak- 
kneed or disloyal theorists. There was the wealth, the indu- 
bitable prosperity, right around us. How could it be gain- 
said? But it was, nevertheless, a delusion, a hollow sham, a 
dream from which we have yet to awake. 

The greater this prosperity, the more money the people had 
to spend, and the greater became the competition between the 
people and government for the limited and diminishing supply 
of products. The needs of the government were likewise con- 
stantly increasing, from the augmentation of its armies, and the 
wider area over which the war was carried on. The competition 
became excited. The advance in prices was fabulous. The in- 
crease of individual prosperity became intoxicating. An insane 
fever of extravagance spread through the land. No destruction 
was too reckless, no luxury too costly, no folly too wasteful for , 
the diseased cravings of the whilom sober, thrifty citizens of an 
industrious republic. It was then that gold, which had disap- 
peared from circulation, reappeared on harness and livery, and 
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in every ostentatious form; that even Russian and English 
splendor paled before the extravagance of American “ milords” 
upon the continent of Europe; that four-in-hands came into 
use, and costly club-houses grew up like mushrooms ; and that 
America became the great buyer of all high-priced articles the 
world over, — drained all Christendom of its diamonds, drank 
more Champagne than ever grew on French soil, and ran its 
importation bills from three hundred up to four hundred and 
fifty millions per annum. ‘ 

If what precédes is fairly correct, three important facts will 
become evident to every one: first, that an immense activity 
in trade during the war period, and a large advance in price 
of everything that could be bought or sold, can be explained by 
the debt alone, without reference to the currency ; secondly, that 
it is possible for a people to be rapidly impoverishing itself with- 
out discovering it, and that the incurring of such a debt must 
inevitably produce that result ; thirdly, that it is the imperative 
duty of every good citizen to resist to the utmost all attempts 

‘to increase the debt, and to use every endeavor to reduce its 
amount as rapidly as possible. 

We have shown that the property taken from the people by 
the government for war purposes is utterly destroyed, and that 
the people are impoverished thereby ; that the taking of prop- 
erty from the people in the shape of loans not only prevents 
them from discovering their loss, but actually deludes them 
with the belief that their wealth is increased, thus leading to 
reckless waste at the very moment when the most scrupulous 
economy is absolutely essential to national well-being. We 
now propose to show how the real or imaginary advantages de- 
rived from the creation of the debt have mainly redounded to 
the benefit of the few, while its disadvantages have fallen upon 
the many. Our object is not to urge the wisdom or the folly, 
the equity or the injustice of the creation of the debt, but sim- 
ply to explain existing facts by tracing them to their origin. 

The first and immediate effect of competition between gov- 
ernment and individual for existing products was, as we have 
seen, to cause an advance in their price. The great bulk of all 
products must at all times be in the hands of the wealthy 
classes, as distinguished from the laboring classes. An ad- 
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vance in the price of products already on hand benefits, not the 
laborer who produced them, but only the capitalist who owns 
them. It actually injures the laborer; since out of low wages, 
proportioned to the original low cost of production, he has to 
buy his share of the products at the advanced price. In this 
way profits from the first advance in price came out of the 
pockets of the laboring classes, and went into the pockets of 
the capitalists. Nor was this all. For the possessor of capi- 
tal is, in nine cases out of ten, also the possessor of intelli- 
gence, especially in relation to business matters, and intelligent 
men speedily recognized the probability of a further and con- 
tinued advance in prices, and hence, far from selling at the 
first rise, held back their products, contracted in advance for 
the labor and production of the less intelligent, and thus de- 
rived the advantage, not only of the natural advance, but of 
the entire speculative advance also. 

Next to the advance in the value of existing products came 
the advance in the value of capital itself in every form. 
Houses, factories, ships, railroads, machinery, money, credit, 
all advanced in value, and the advance went to the owner, 
justly and rightfully enough, but still to the disadvantage of 
the tenant paying rent,—of the workman, who received a 
less proportion of the value of goods manufactured, owing to 
increased interest on higher valuation of the factory and its 
machinery, — of travellers, senders of freight, and consumers 
of all goods transported, — and, lastly, of all borrowers and 
users of credit. 

The value of labor, it is true, gradually increased with every- 
thing else. But the advance was slow. The first threat of 
disturbance at the South had caused an extraordinary depres- 
sion in business. In many branches labor was almost entirely 
idle during the winter of 1860-61. Wages were very much 
depressed, and there was much suffering. The improved de- 
mand for labor was met with great alacrity at low rates, and it 
was only very slowly that workingmen felt and understood the 
increased cost of living, and demanded and received higher 
wages. But wages have never since advanced in proportion to 
the advance in the cost of living. Special Commissioner Wells, 
in his recent admirable report to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
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shows, that, whereas the average wages of laboring men in the 
various manufacturing establishments in the United States have 
increased only fifty-eight per cent, their average expenditures for 
a similar style of living have increased seventy-three per cent. 
In other words, the value of products has increased seventy- 
three per cent, but the value of the labor producing them has 
increased only fifty-eight per cent, — showing that capital has 
received a greater proportion of the returns than formerly, and 
labor a smaller proportion. 

It is not alone by its effect on prices and wages that the cre- 
ation of the debt has benefited capital and injured labor. The 
creation itself has been a direct and immediate advantage to 
capital, in which labor could not possibly share. Without the 
concentration, the activity, the intelligence of capital, the debt 
itself would have been an impossibility. Hundreds, nay, thou- 
sands, of firms suddenly sprang up all over the country, whose 
principal, if not whose sole business, was to dispose of govern- 
ment securities. To the skill, the energy, the enterprise of 
these firms, some of whom will live in history from their asso- 
ciation with the finances of the country, the people were at 
times more deeply indebted than is generally known. Some 
colossal, many moderate fortunes, attest the profitableness of 
their labors; nor has their reward been undeserved. But the 
capital which they used was capital which otherwise would 
have been productively employed. Its use for the purposes of 
the debt increased the value of every dollar of capital em- 
ployed in production. The total profits are only an increase 
of the burden of the debt. They are not like the profits of 
labor, a profit on production, a product saved; they are em- 
phatically a profit on destruction, and only add to the general 
increase of prices, from which, as above shown, capital profits, 
while labor suffers. 

The national debt has proved an exceedingly safe, profitable, 
and convenient investment for idle capital all over the country. 
It has paid the owners, on an average, nine per cent annual 
interest on their original investment, and has furnished capi- 
tal with an opportunity for employment without sharing any 
part of the expense attending its management. The tax-payer 
is taxed to pay not only the interest on the bond, but the 
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expense and risk of collecting and distributing it. The saying 
attributed to Mr. Astor, that he is only the managing steward 
of his own estate, suggests the labor, thought, anxiety, and 
risk from which the capitalist is relieved who invests his capi- 
tal in United States bonds. The expense necessary thus to 
relieve him is borne, not by himself, but by the whole people, 
who are thus really taxed to pay for the management of rich 
men’s accumulations. There is no injustice, no wrong in this ; 
it is a part of the inducement held out to the capitalist to lend 
his money to the government; but it is one of the many ways 
in which the creation of the national debt has tended and still 
tends to benefit capital at the expense of labor. 

Less directly due to the national debt, but arising out of the 
same circumstances, is the enormous advantage accruing to 
capital from the national banking system. Through this sys- 
tem the capital invested in a national bank receives actually a 
double rate of interest at the expense of the general public, — 
eight per cent average interest on the bonds deposited in the 
Treasury, and six or seven per cent besides on a similar 
amount of currency issued. The injury thereby done to labor 
is not found alone in the fact that it is taxed to pay this 
double rate of interest ; but it consists also, and even more 
largely, in this other fact, — that the large profit made by a cer- 
tain amount of capital invested in national banks tends to 
make all other capital more valuable, tends constantly to give 
to capital a larger share of the profit on production, and thus 
to leave a smaller share of profit to labor. 

In all these various ways, — by the advance in value of all 
products in the possession of capitalists, and the increased cost 
of all articles consumed by labor, — by the increased value of 
capital itself, gud the consequently decreased share of profit 
on production accruing to labor, — by the rapid increase in the 
cost of products, and the slow increase in the wages of labor, 
creating a disadvantage still existing against the latter, — by 
the profits accruing to capital from the negotiation of the 
various issues of national debt, all of which profits are paid 
out of taxes levied upon the whole people, — by the advantage 
inuring to capital invested in the public funds, of being ad- 
ministered for the owner at the public expense, — by the ex- 
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traordinary profits realized to capital through investment in 
the national banks, all of which are paid by the people at large, 
— in all these various ways, and in numerous other ways be- 
sides, the creation and existence of the national debt has con- 
stantly tended to give an increased share of all products to 
capital, and a diminished share of all products to labor. 

If we now resume the argument with which we started, we 
shall arrive at what we must consider a sound view of the 
financial condition of the country as affected by our late civil 
war and our national debt. The total property of the people 
of the United States was by the census of 1860 valued at six- 
teen thousand millions of dollars, and was increasing at the rate 
of about five hundred millions of dollars per annum. If produc- 
tion and consumption both continued unaffected, the same pro- 
portionate rate of increase could have been fairly anticipated. 
It is more than.probable that during the five years following 
1860 production declined, and consumption, by the people 
alone, increased, and that, therefore, the same proportionate 
rate of increase has not been maintained. But, waiving this 
consideration, which is not susceptible of positive proof or 
disproof, and conceding that the proportionate rate of increase 
would otherwise have continued unchanged, it is certain, 
beyond contradiction, that, during the period named, the ad- 
ditional consumption or destruction by the government for war 
purposes far exceeded the increase of former years, and that, 
therefore, the property of the whole country must have been 
less in 1865 than in 1860. The effect of obtaining by loans 
the money needed for the war expenditures of the government 
has been to place a larger share of the property of the country 
in the hands of the wealthy, and to leave a smaller share in 
the hands of the laboring classes. The total property of the 
country is less, and of the diminished property more is held 
by the wealthy, and less by the poor. 

The latter part of this statement, which so far has been 
established by argument only, is entirely borne out by the 
general belief. In so grave a state paper as Mr. Wells’s Re- 
port, already referred to, we find the emphasized statement : 
The rich become richer, and the poor poorer. This statement 
seems to have met with that general acceptance accorded only 
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to the happy expression of a recognized fact. It has never, to 
our knowledge, been seriously questioned. It has been repro- 
duced, day by day, both as argument and illustration, in the 
ablest public journals of the country, and is certainly entitled 
to be considered as a fact. It is true that Mr. Wells adduces 
it only as proof of the evil effects of an inconvertible paper 
currency ; but this in no wise alters its force. 

The whole country admits that the poor are poorer. But 
additional evidence of the fact can easily be obtained by any 
one desirous of further proof. One need only inquire of the 
laboring men with whom he comes in casual contact, and he 
will ascertain that their condition at this moment is far from 
satisfactory. The renewal of strikes in various branches of 
trade — which are more likely to increase than to diminish — 
confirms this view. But there is one instructive proof, not 
often enough considered,—the rapid development of pauper- 
ism and crime. The records of charitable societies, and of 
the police courts, show an increase beyond belief. Crimes 
against the person are those which most attract public atten- 
tion by the violence attending them. These are not, as a 
general rule, directly inspired by want. Hence the connection 
between want and crime is not readily apparent to unreflecting 
readers. It does exist even in cases of violence ; but crimes 
against property are largely traceable to want, and they are 
the great majority of all crimes. Not that the honest me- 
chanic, or the modest sewing-girl, or the faithful messenger- 
boy will, on the first approach of poverty, suddenly change 
into a burglar, a wanton, or a thief; but there are many half- 
idling mechanics, and flirting seamstresses, and tricky errand- 
boys, who, through favorable family or other influences, are 
kept moderately honest by moderate prosperity. It is these 
that recruit the ranks of crime and vice under the temptation 
of poverty. Certainly, never in the history of the country have 
the representatives of crime and vice been increasing so rap- 


idly as now: painful evidence of declining prosperity among 
our laboring classes. 

Against the truth of the statement that the poor are poorer, 
it is only asserted that the deposits in savings-banks continue 
to increase. ‘The assertion is not conclusive. In the first 
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place, the number of depositors is very small indeed, com- 
pared to the total laboring population ; so that certain classes, 
like house servants, directly dependent upon the wealthy, 
might still be prosperous while others suffered. Again, many 
deposit in savings-banks only while accumulating savings to 
be subsequently employed in their business; the failure to 
draw and use this money is often a positive evidence that a 
declining business affords no employment for it. Once more, 
it is notorious that the cheap administration of savings-banks, 
which are managed like semi-charitable institutions, and their 
freedom from taxation, are a great inducement to people of 
even considerable means to deposit their funds with them. 
The sums to be accepted from individuals are limited, and the 
number of accounts that reach that limit is constantly increas- 
ing. For all these reasons, no great weight is to be attached 
to the argument drawn from increasing deposits in savings- 
banks; and as this is the only evidence known to us in opposi- 
tion to all other facts, we must accept the harmony we have 
found to exist between facts, probabilities, and general belief, 
as conclusive on the point, that the poor are poorer. 

That the rich are richer no one seems to deny. The colos- 
sal fortunes accumulated during the last ten years, not here 
and there only, but in almost every State and every city, — the 
extraordinary number of people, throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, who live in new and expensive dwellings, 
who support carriages and livery servants, who buy costly paint- 
ings and diamonds and plate, who own large amounts of gov- 
ernment bonds, and bank and railroad stocks, and immense 
blocks of real estate, — these go to prove that the number of 
rich people has very much increased. 

We thus find that the latter part of our conclusion — namely, 
that more property is held by the wealthy and less by the poor 
— is easily reconcilable with facts, and is indeed generally 
accepted. It is to the first part of our conclusion — namely, 
that the total property of the country is less — that exception 
is most likely to be taken. All will admit that the rich are 
richer, and the poor poorer. The doubtful question is, Are the 
rich enriched to the extent of the total loss of the poor? or is 
the total property of the country really less ? 
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Not until the next census is taken will it be possible to 
answer this question in a manner at all authoritative. There 
are, however, some facts of great weight which can be adduced 
in support of the conclusion arrived at by reasoning alone. The 
separate States of the Union publish annually, or less fre- 
quently, the returns of assessors upon which the State taxes 
are levied. Tax returns are proverbially untrustworthy ; but 
the untrustworthiness will be about the same in one year as in 
another, so that for the purposes of comparison among them- 
selves they may be accepted as correct. The year 1866 is the 
last of which we have moderately complete returns. These 
show, that, out of twenty-one States, only two can boast of an 
even nominal increase in the property valuation per head of 
their inhabitants; the great agricultural States of the North- 
west, unscathed by actual war, all show a decline in property 
valuation, while the decline in the Southern States, for four 
years swept by fire and sword, is immense. Of all the States 
of which the data are accessible, only one — Minnesota — shows 
at the same time an increase of average wealth and a diminu- 
tion of State debt. Minnesota’s average wealth has increased 
from $207 to $229, and its State debt decreased from $15 to 
$10 per head. The increase of average wealth in New York 
is from $372 to $433, but the State debt shows an almost 
equal increase from $88 to $135. lowa, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin all show a moderate, but decided, decrease in wealth, 
and increase in State debt. Illinois, the most prosperous and 
progressive of the Western States, shows a decline in wealth 
from $214 to $183, and a slight decrease in debt. The four 
last-named States, far removed from the theatre of war, pro- 
ducing mainly articles the value of which has largely increased 
during the last six years, have yet undergone a process of im- 
poverishment which has reduced the average wealth of each 
individual of their total population, in spite of inflation and 
high prices, from $285 in coin, in 1860, to $259 in currency, 
in 1866, and increased the average burden of State indebted- 
ness for each individual from three dollars to four. 

The relative correctness of these valuations is indorsed in 
various instances by actual count of the property itself. Com- 
mercial statistics, the reports of the Agricultural Bureau at 
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Washington, and the reports of separate States leave no 
doubt that the number of our two most valuable domestic 
animals, the cow and the horse, has not increased in propor- 
tion to population in the Eastern and Northwestern States, and 
has largely decreased in the Border and Southern States. Our 
cotton and tobacco crops have been much smaller than for- 
merly ; and our great breadstuff crops have not, until within 
the last two years, been anything like an average. Our ship- 
ping, before the war the greatest commercial marine of the 
world, has been driven from the ocean; many of the vessels 
were destroyed, and others sold to foreigners, and the pro- 
ceeds invested in government bonds. 

With facts like these before us, where are we to look for the 
evidences of increased wealth? There are undoubtedly osten- 
sible evidences in abundance, otherwise the belief in our pros- 
perity would be impossible. But it will appear that these evi- 
dences are deceptive. There is an immense increase in the 
production of copper, and iron, and coal, and a corresponding, 
or even larger, increase in the value of copper, and iron, and 
coal mines, and of the various costly establishments in which 
these products are manufactured into articles of use. It may 
seem preposterous, but it is nevertheless tyne, that, far from 
enriching the country, these industries are actually impover- 
ishing it; that the country is poorer through almost every ton 
of iron or copper which it produces. The enormous increase 
in the iron and copper production has become possible only 
by means of heavy protective tariffs. The effect of these tariffs 
is to tax heavily every consumer of iron, or of anything made 
by the aid of iron, in order to pay back to the iron-manufacturer 
the money which he loses on his manufacture. The extreme 
protectionists do not claim that iron can be made here in the 
quantities and qualities in which it is now made, except at a 
loss. It is on this very ground that they claim protection. 
Iron, nevertheless, continues to be made, and the loss con- 
tinues to be incurred. Only the manufacturers have succeeded 
in persuading Congress to tax the whole people so as to pay 
them back the loss they make, and a handsome profit be- 
sides. The manufacture goes on at a loss; the manufacturer 
makes a profit. Both this loss and profit are a loss to the 
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whole country. The iron interests have of late been extraor- 
dinarily prosperous. Over five thousand miles of railway, to 
be built this year, are projected; and the supplying of those 
now in progress with rails, and spikes, and car-wheels, and 
axles, and locomotives, and other iron-work, keeps the mines, 
and furnaces, and rolling-mills, and machine-shops, and coal- 
mines, and coal-trains, all in full occupation, while the supplyis 
scarcely equal to the demand. In 1837 it was demonstrated 
that there was not iron enough in the country to supply the 
demand for three months, and before the three months were 
out, iron could hardly be given away, and almost every dealer 
and manufacturer was bankrupt. What would become of the 
hundreds of millions of wealth now represented by the iron and 
coal interests, if returning sense among our people should de- 
mand any approach to free-trade principles in the révision of 
our tariff, or if, from some of the causes about to be referred 
to, any stoppage should come to the enormous railroad exten- 
sion now going on? Hundreds of millions of what is called 
wealth — in reality, nothing but a capitalized annual tax upon a 
deluded people — would be swept out of existence the moment 
the truth of free trade principles came to be recognized. Can 
enormous establishments, no matter for what purpose erected, 
ever be rightly called wealth, when the whole country has to 
be taxed for their maintenance? Is the increase of such estab- 
lishments an increase of wealth? Is it not rather an increase 
of poverty ? Can any increase of them offset a decrease in the 
supply of bread and meat? 

The writers on agricultural statistics, while admitting the 
diminished stock of horses and neat cattle, point with pride to 
the enormous increase in the number of sheep now in the 
country, and the corresponding increase in the annual pro- 
duction of wool, together with the large increase in woollen 
manufactures. Sheep-raising was, no doubt, at one time, very 
profitable. The sudden cutting off of the cotton supply, the 
necessary substitution of wool in many articles of apparel, not 
only with us, but all the world over, and the extraordinary de- 
mand for coarse woollen cloths and blankets for army use, 
created and maintained a demand for wool, which the whole 
world could not supply without an advance in price. At this 
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advance it was possible in the Northwestern States to produce 
wool at a profit, and the raising of sheep was begun with an 
energy, activity, and intelligence that only our people are 
vapable of. The number of sheep in the country has proba- 
bly trebled since 1860. The capital invested in woollen man- 
ufactures has probably quadrupled. This array of rapidly 
increased wealth is imposing. But what is the truth? As 
soon as other wool-producing countries experienced the in- 
creased demand arising from our war and the absence of cot- 
ton, they, like ourselves, increased their production, and, being 
more favorably situated for raising wool than ourselves, they 
increased its production as rapidly as we did, and were soon 
able again to undersell us. Then, of course, our wool-growers 
and wool-spinners appealed to Congress for protection; and 
in order to protect them from losing the money which must 
inevitably be lost by somebody through the carrying on of 
an unprofitable industry, Congress agreed to tax the whole 
people sufficiently to make up the loss to the wool-men, and 
pay them a profit besides. Even under this unjust procedure, 
the wool-men are not prosperous. South America, the Cape, 
and Australia, all over-producing under the stimulus of the 
excited demand of 1862-64, can still undersell us, and Ger- 
man and Belgian weavers can still export to us their cloths 
and make a profit, while our manufactures languish. Can 
we call this an increase of wealth? Can we offset against 
our diminished cotton crops the unprofitable woollen-mills, 
that run only by levying an unjust tax upon the people? Can 
the sheep, browsing at the nation’s expense on the pastures of 
Michigan, compensate us for the white sails of our merchant- 
men driven from the seas ? 

The large increase in the railroads of the country is put 
forward as another evidence of increased wealth. It is true 
that there is no better addition to national wealth than that 
of a well-constructed railway, which pays a reasonable divi- 
dend on its cost. But of how large a proportion of the nine 
thousand miles added to our railway system between 1861 and 
1867 can this be said? How many of them will pay ex- 
penses ? How many of them were built to supply a legitimate 
want? How many of the 36,000 miles in operation at the 
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close of 1867 had ever paid regular dividends? Why, it is 
notorious that the great bulk of the roads in the United 
States never did, and never will, pay expenses. They are un- 
questionably an aid, a highly valuable accessory, to the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth ; but in estimating value, 
the advantages derived from the road are already included in 
the incfeased value of all property near it, and thus, unless 
a road actually pays expenses and dividends, it cannot fairly 
be considered wealth. Unfortunately, most of the roads re- 
cently built never did and never will pay a dividend. Many 
of them never were intended to do this; were, on the con- 
trary, started mainly with a view to enrich their builders and 
designers at the expense of a confiding public. 

We have examined at as great length as our space will per- 
mit the leading evidences of increased national wealth, with- 
out finding any adequate offset to the indubitable evidences of 
decreased wealth before presented. We find our assertion, 
derived solely from the nature of the case, that the nation is 
poorer, confirmed, and, as we think, strongly confirmed, by the 
facts examined. It only remains for us to indicate more fully 
how the fact that we are poorer is compatible with the all but 
universal, all but invincible, belief in our increased wealth. 

In the beginning of this article we have explained the 
delusion resulting from government loans. Whatever the 
government takes from the people is destroyed. If it takes 
from each of us our proportionate share of the national ex- 
penditures in the shape of taxes, and destroys it, we know 
that we are to that extent poorer. If it takes our share of 
the expenses in the shape of a loan, the property taken is 
destroyed, and we are poorer just the same; but as we get a 
bond in exchange for the money loaned, and as that bond is 
property, it becomes almost impossible to understand that we 
are not just as rich as before. But why is that bond con- 
sidered property? It can neither be eaten nor drunk, nor 
worn, nor used as an ornament, nor will it help to produce 
anything of the value of one single dollar. The only reason 
why it is considered property is because it pays interest. 
Now who pays this interest? Of course, the people. If taxes 
are rightly levied, we all pay our share in proportion to 
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our means. If loans were divided up in the same way, we 
should all have loaned about the same amount that we should 
have been taxed. If we are now taxed in the same way to 
levy the interest on the debt, is it not evident that each of us 
will be taxed precisely the same amount that he receives back 
in interest? If, in 1861, the government had needed $100 
from every citizen, and had taxed every one to that amount, 
every one would have been $100 poorer; but that would have 
ended the matter. But if the government had borrowed 
$100 from every citizen, every one would still have been $100 
poorer; only he would have held a government bond for that 
amount, which would produce him $6 interest per annum. 
But before the government could pay him that interest, it 
would have to raise it by taxation, and the expense of raising 
it, with all the wasteful machinery of administration and col- 
lection, with all the fraud and mismanagement, would swell 
the amount to be raised to $7, at least. If taxes are rightly 
levied, every citizen will then have to pay $7 annual taxes 
towards the expenses of the debt, and as soon as he has paid 
his $7 taxes, the government will pay him back $6 of it as 
interest on his bond. In other words, the citizen who pays 
$100 in taxes loses his money, and knows that the transaction 
is ended. The citizen who lends the government $100 loses 
his money likewise, but receives in exchange a bond, which 
entitles him to the privilege of receiving, to the end of time, 
$6 annual interest, on ‘condition of paying $7 annual taxes. 
Of course, loans being voluntary, the amount loaned by in- 
dividuals is as various as possible, and hence no one is in 
reality taxed $7, in order to receive $6, in interest. But the 
fact is, that for every $6, paid for interest on a Bond, somebody 
has to be taxed $ 7, and that the bond has no value whatsoever, 
save and except as it entitles the holder to tax some one else 
for the annual interest. To the individual, this bond is good 
enough property ; in a national sense it is no property at all. 
Yet of this kind of property we to-day own over two thousand 
millions of dollars, and count it up complacently in estimat- 
ing our wealth, and live accordingly. To this sum should be 
added a large, but indefinite, amount for increase of the debts 
of the separate States, the effect of which is precisely the 
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same as that of government debt, and the evidences of which 
are held as property in precisely the same way as national 
bonds. No portion of these debts is represented by any prop- 
erty now in existence. They are simply owed by the people 
of the United States and of the separate States. But when the 
people count up their wealth at the end of the year, do they 
deduct the amount of these debts from their total property ? 
Does each individual, in estimating his wealth, deduct his share 
of the national debt, or the debt of his State ? 

We have shown that the effect of a government loan is to 
advance the price of all products. If there were no specula- 
tion, it would advance prices in precisely the same proportion 
that the amount borrowed bears to the nation’s annual prod- 
uct. If the nation’s annual product is 100, and the govern- 
ment borrows 5, prices of all products combined will advance 
just 5 per cent. There és speculation, and speculation in this 
ease will tend to advance the price still higher. But leaving 
speculation aside, the advance of all products will be about 
equal to the amount borrowed by the government. The total 
amount borrowed by the government may be set down at three 
thousand millions of dollars, or twenty per cent of the total 
property valuation of the United States in 1860. The whole 
of this property has advanced jn price fully twenty per cent 
since then, without being worth one dollar more, since it does 
not raise more products of any kind than it did in 1860. This 
fictitious advance in price, amounting to over three thousand 
millions of dollars, we are all counting as wealth, and living 
accordingly. 

We have thus already accounted for over five thousand 
millions of pt@perty, which individuals and classes of this 
people to-day believe themselves possessed of, but which are 
in no true sense of the word property, which add nothing 
whatever to our national wealth. To these should be added 
the immense fictitious value given to coal-beds, and iron- 
mines, and copper deposits, and rolling-mills, and woollen fac- ° 
tories, and other property of various kinds, by tariff protec- 
tion. The fabulous profits realized by some of these indus- 
tries have trebled and quadrupled the nominal value of the 
capital invested in them, and this nominal value is to-day 
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taken by the owners, and by every oneselse, as the correct 
measure of their wealth. Precisely the same is the case with 
the millions of railroad stock issued during the last few years 
to represent “ capitalized earnings,” and “ improvements paid 
for out of traffic receipts,” and “ losses or profits of the direc- 
tors in stock speculation.” Some leading lines of railways 
have, no doubt, actually improved in value through increased 
traffic and better management ; but the bulk of the additions to 
railroad stocks and steamship stocks are unquestionably sheer 
fabrications, representing nothing tangible, and, while adding 
large amounts to the nominal wealth of individuals, yet do 
not increase the real wealth of the country by one single 
dollar. It is impossible to tell, even approximately, the 
amount of this fictitious wealth, but with the figures already 
given it will not seem exaggerated to estimate it at over six 
thousand millions of dollars, or not far from one half of the total 
property valuation of the whole country in 1860. The figures 
are not given for their own sake ; they are too much the re- 
sult of loose estimates to have any practical value ; but it is only 
when we can put the result of such an investigation into figures 
of even remote correctness that it becomes readily intelligible. 
It is for this purpose only that the figures are offered. 

The final result of our inquiry is, then, as follows: The 
nominal wealth of the country is largely increased, the real 
wealth of the country is diminished ; the whole of the nominal 
wealth, and a larger share than formerly of the real wealth, is 
in the possession of the wealthy ; the poor are poorer in every- 
thing. 

The social changes growing out of this change in financial 
condition are already developing themselves. @lmmense con- 
centration of capital produces great concentration of business, 
with corresponding economy of management, diminution of 
profits, and advantage to buyers, but with destruction to 
smaller competitors, and the forcing down of the lower classes 
to still lower depths. Concentration of capital makes possible 
great public works controlled by single individuals, and raises 
private men to positions of power and influence, in which they 
can corrupt courts and legislatures and overawe the public. 


J. B. Hopesxin. 
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Art. VI. — Tue SpantsH REVOLUTION. 


Wuen the Spanish Revolution broke out, the world was 
taken by surprise. Yet, when Queen Isabella was transferred 
from-the pleasant watering-place of San Sebastian to the other 
side of the Pyrenees, people thought it the most natural thing 
possible, and only wondered that the event had not happened 
before. The saying that “nothing succeeds so well as suc- 
cess” thus had another illustration. 

There is a school of politicians — or shall we rather say of 
shallow talkers? — who, though utterly ignorant of the real 
springs of action, are never at a loss to understand the absolute 
necessity of certain successful achievements, whilst they are 
equally ready to dismiss, with a supercilious toss of the head 
and a deprecatory motion of the hand, the “ sheer folly,” as 
they call it, of other enterprises, which “ had not the ghost of 
a chance,” —albeit the fact may be that triumph was almost 
within grasp, and defeat only the result of some calamity im- 
possible to foresee. These are the men who slavishly worship 
Victory, and mercilessly rail at the stoutest hearts and coolest 
heads, when an undertaking has failed. Politicians of the true 
stamp, warriors who have learned by dear-bought experience 
how often the best combinations are foiled by an accident or 
an unexpected defection, pass by such critics, not caring to 
reason with them. Those who know something of the ne- 
gotiations which preceded the pronunciamiento at Cadiz are 
aware of the greatness of the difficulties which had to be van- 
quished before that “* Party Compact” was brought about which 
insured success as against the reigning dynasty. They are 
aware of the closeness of the game which had to be played, 
even after that compact was formed, in order to neutralize the 
reactionary portion of the army. And they understand, more- 
over, from the peculiar condition of Spain, as well as from the 
character of revolutionary movements in general, that the ques- 
tion as to the establishment of a republic, or a return to the 
monerchical system under some new form, will not be solved 
simply in*aceordance with what is called “the ripeness of a 
nation ” for this or that form of government, — seeing that it is 
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generally possible, when once the popular forces are set adrift, 
to fashion out of them different political structures, according 
to the strength of the initiative displayed by various parties, or 
even individuals. 

That the Spanish rising was carefully prepared, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1868, by men who knew how to make use of 
the peculiar state of political parties in the Peninsula, admits 
of no doubt. On repeated occasions within the last few years, 
the insurrectionary attempts of some “ Progressist ”’ section, 
or of some dashing general of advanced Liberal opinions, had 
failed. The same ill success had attended the movements 
of the Democratic party, though of late it had rapidly and 
largely increased in all the more important towns, the capital 
included. In this condition of affairs Government had always 
the best of it. Narvaez and Gonzales Bravo, not to speak 
of the fine trio, “ Father Claret, Sor Patrocinio, and Sefior 
Marfori,” were powerful only because their antagonists were 
split up by rivalries, partly also by differences of principle. 
The men of the so-called “ Liberal Union” disagreed with the 
** Progresistas,”” — the “ Progresistas”’ with the ** Democrats” ; 
and to make confusion worse confounded, a new party had risen 
up, striving to obliterate the very boundaries of the country by 
the establishment of an “ Iberian Realm,’’ — that is to say, the 
fusion of Portugal with Spain, under the House of Coburg-Bra- 
ganza. So that, in fact, there were moderate Liberals, clinging 
to the Bourbon dynasty, — advanced Liberals, some of them 
afraid of any dynastic change, whilst others looked to some 
foreign prince, say, the Duke of Montpensier, — then *“ Demo- 
crats,”’ that is, in Spanish party nomenclature, Republicans, — 
and lastly, adherents to the idea of an “ Iberian Union.” 

This state of things enabled the Crown and the Camarilla to 
hold their own against successive comers. As each party, or 
fragment of a party, rose on its own account, it was easily sent 
back into nothingness, the popular element at large refusing 
to support these disjointed movements, and thus placing them 
practically at the mercy of the despotic ruler. 

It must be owned that a great deal of responsibility in this 
matter attached to the unbending rigidity with which some of 
the military leaders who acted apparently in the Liberal inter- 
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est were wont to regard their own immediate circle as the 
whole political world of the country. I know, on positive 
testimony, that, as late as the beginning of the year 1868, 
several attempts at bringing about concert of action between 
those whose evident advantage it would have been not to fight 
the common adversary single-handed remained utterly without 
result. Neither Serrano nor Prim, nor. others of that stamp, 
were then ready for a general union. The infatuation thus 
displayed was extraordinary, as any one not bereft of foresight 
must have seen that continued isolation could only produce an 
endless round of abortive attempts. But the infatuation exist- 
ed, owing to the harsh pride of sectional leaders and the fierce 
narrowness of military cliques. The Spaniards, it ought to 
be remembered, had until then been accustomed to work by 
strict party and even clique machinery, and their spirit had al- 
ways had a strong dash of jealous rivalry with the “ next-door 
neighbor.” This frequently gave them their impetus, but in 
course of time, with the increasing number of sections, it 
proved the main source of their weakness against the Crown. 

Those who had in vain endeavored to break the strange 
spell under which the majority of the military lay at last re- 
solved to work a cure by temporarily increasing the evil. Being 
informed of a new conspiracy, in what was supposed to be the 
Montpensier interest, they purposely created a void around it. 
They knew that it would thus necessarily fail, and they caleu- 
lated on its failure. They hoped that the very magnitude of 
the evil would prove its own remedy: and so it did. 

I may be allowed here to refer to the communication made 
by a Spanish leader, who has been frequently heard of since, 
to a few trusty Republican friends in London, in the early 
part of 1868. ‘In a few months,” he said, “ a number of our 
generals will most probably be arrested,— among them even 
Marshal Serrano, Duke de la Torre, whose former personal re- 
lations with the Queen are notorious. A new military move- 
ment, in the constitutional sense, is on foot. We have nothing 
to do with it; we bide our time. Prim is not our man. But 
you will see that in a few months after that movement shall have 
been crushed there will be another movement, of greater impor- 
tance, in the Democratic sense. Our great towns are prepared 
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for that.” He then went on to give more details, developing 
the whole plan as to the agencies to be employed, and even the 
probable time of the outbreak, — all of which was subsequently 
verified in the most marvellous manner. I well remember tlie 
doubts which prevailed at the time in the small circle of exiles 
above alluded to. But it all turned out correct. I may the 
more properly allude to this astounding prediction, as the words 
I have quoted were published in England two months before the 
successful revolution of September,— of course unheeded by 
the reading public, who considered it a wild speculation or 
windy braggadocio. I do not recollect a similar instance of 
exact political prophecy, except in the case of a confidential 
communication referring to the Sicilian insurrection of 1860, 
which ended in the expulsion of the Bourbons from Naples. 

It may at once be added here, that in July last, immediately 
after the suppression of the Montpensier movement, or what 
was believed to be his movement, it became known on good au- 
thority to a few proscribed leaders in London that a secret con- 
vention had been negotiated between the Courts of Paris and 
Madrid, according to which, in the emergency of a war on 
the Rhine, Queen Isabella was to send an army corps to Rome, 
so as to enable Louis Napoleon to withdraw his troops from 
there, and to strengthen his aggressive force in the direction 
of Germany. When first announced, this news was received 
with some incredulity ; but soon the foreign correspondents of 
several English, German, and Italian papers, of high standing, 
made explicit statements to the same effect. It was believed, 
even, that the intended exchange of royal and imperial visits 
at Biarritz and San Sebastian had been arranged for the pur- 
pose of placing the final seal upon the convention. By a most 
dramatic coincidence, the report of the insurrection at Cadiz 
arrived at the Spanish watering-place the very moment when 
Queen Isabella had ordered her carriage for her intended drive 
beyond the Pyrenees. That the news should have thus come 
in the nick of time has, perhaps, saved the French ruler from 
great embarrassment; for it will be remembered, that, after 
Isabella had been compelled to fly, she spoke of Louis Napo- 
leon as her “august ally,’ which was clearly a reminder, 
though a fruitless one, as to what he was expected to do in the 
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interest of one whose services he himself had claimed in the 
Roman affair. 

But to return to the causes which produced the decisive 
fusion, or rather coalition, of parties against the reigning dy- 
nasty. It was the transportation of a number of generals to 
the Canary Islands, and the expulsion of the Queen’s own sis- 
ter and her husband from Spanish territory, that opened the 
eyes of the most infatuated to the necessity of a combination 
of forces. The wanton severity with which Gonzales Bravo 
treated moderate men, equally with the most thorough- 
going Republicans, helped the latter in a great measure to 
bring the chiefs of the army over to the anti-dynastie view. 
Gonzales Bravo was a renegade from the popular cause. 
Formerly a Radical, he showed, after his defection, the exag- 
gerated zeal and severity that usually characterize renegades, 
in his dealings with those whom he suspected of being adver- 
saries of Government. He combined an absolutist régime of 
the sabre, after the fashion of his predecessor,— who “ died in 
peace with all his enemies, because he had shot them all,’’ — 
with an extraordinary subserviency to the Jesuit Camarilla. 
He out-Narvaezed Narvaez. He seemed ready to attempt even 
that coup d’état in the priestly interest, which the miracle- 
working nun, who had been branded and punished as an im- 
postor by a royal court of justice, had for a long time labored 
for, in conjunction with that strange clerical personage whose 
known life begins with the theft of a mule and a participation 
in the Carlist rising, and who afterwards rose to the dignity 
of Father Confessor to the Queen. 

To abolish by an illegal royal ordinance the “ Secularization 
Law,” which the Cortes, some fourteen years before, had car- 
ried out against the Roman Church, was the aim of this 
Jesuit intrigue. It was an undertaking against which all the 
Liberal parties of the country, even the most timid and time- 
serving sections of them, were united in sentiment. The very 
men of the miscalled * Liberal Union” would not tolerate 
such a régime any longer. Pliant by character, they surely 
had not entertained a thought, until then, of overthrowing the 
Government. Office-seeking had been the main occupation of 
most of them. Nor had the Progressists, at least the dynastic 
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wing of that party, dreamt of a change in the reigning house, 
ill-requited as they had frequently been by the Court for the 
valuable services they had rendered it in difficult circumstan- 
ces. But now a change occurred ; and that it did occur in so 
radical a manner as we have seen is mainly the merit of the 
Democratic or Republican party. 

The military leaders would have been glad to use the Repub- 
licans simply as food for powder, and to conspire among them- 
selves with regard to the future constitution of the country. 
But the Republicans, together with a few of the Progressists, 
insisted, as a condition of their co-operation, on the previous 
adoption of a programme composed of three parts: ‘ OVER- 
THROW OF THE BourBon Dynasty ; proclamation of the Sover- 
EIGNTY OF THE PEOPLE; UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE AND CONSTITUENT 
Cortes, as a means of establishing the future form of govern- 
ment.” Under this banner, if borne in front of the various 
parties that intended attacking the Court, the Republicans 
declared themselves ready to make common cause with who- 
soever chose to take the field. There were long and laborious 
negotiations on the subject. Men came and went, approach- 
ing this and that leader, and conveying intelligence and 
propositions to quarters which outsiders might have thought 
could not possibly be reached. The time, doubtless, has not 
yet come for clearing up the whole procedure. Much re- 
mains shrouded in mystery, and will, perhaps, never be fully 
known. One thing is certain, namely: that General Prim, 
at that time, allowed assurances to be given in his name, in 
a Democratic sense. It was through a military friend, at pres- 
ent occupying one of the highest positions in the army, and 
who always had cultivated Republican connections, that this 
was done. Prim himself is supposed to have, in years gone 
by, —a long, long time ago, it is true,— formed part of a 
venta, or revolutionary lodge ; and this fact was brought to 
recollection when it may have appeared likely to serve a pur- 
pose. It was said, then, that the General had returned to his 
early Democratic ideas, that he was ready to play a part in the 
people’s interest. His friend added, in a moment of excite- 
ment, a Brutus-like asseveration and conditional threat; so 
that even Republican politicians, who had watched the career 
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of many a prominent man, and who were not easily deceived 
by assurances, entertained strong hopes of Prim’s honest in- 
tention to act the part of a Washington. I may add, how- 
ever, that there were one or two who continued to entertain 
strong misgivings as to the “ Democratic tendencies ” to which 
the Count of Reus was said to have returned. 

The result of frequent conferences was, that the different 
sections of the Liberal and Democratic parties at last agreed 
to advance in parallel lines against the Bourbon throne, under 
the common programme of an appeal to the nation. Those 
who have in any way followed the details of the Revolution 
will have observed that in the first speeches of the several 
leaders, in their manifestoes and proclamations, in the decrees 
of the Revolutionary Juntas of all the towns that “ pro- 
nounced,” one after another, in the newspapers wherever 
the press had become free, the three magic phrases, ‘ Over- 
throw of the Bourbon Dynasty,” —“‘ National Sovereignty,” — 
“ Universal Suffrage and Constituent Cortes,” always appeared 
in identical terms. There was such a sameness of expres- 
sion, that, after the first few days, it almost palled on the ear. 
But the different parties required from each other these public 
pledges as a confirmation of the compact entered into. The 
ear was fatigued that the cause might gain. 

It was understood by those who had been parties to the 
agreement, that the leaders, on account of the great influence 
which they would wield by means of the army and navy, 
should refrain from expressing their individual views with 
regard to the future form of government. The Juntas, which 
in many towns were composed of uncompromising Democrats, 
strictly kept the Party Compact: they never went beyond the 
general formulas. It was reserved to the most prominent mil- 
itary leader — to a man who, from his calling, might have been 
expected to be most punctilious in matters of honor and good 
faith —to be the first to break through the convention by the 
public announcement of his desire to return to the monarch- 
ical system. This act of his was the more reprehensible, as 
the Provisional Government, or rather Ministry, had been 
formed solely in consequence of a transfer of power to Marshal 
Serrano by the “ Superior Revolutionary Junta” of Madrid, — 
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a body which had started into existence several days before 
the arrival of the army in the capital. In that Junta the 
question was discussed as to whether it would not be advisable 
to keep the army altogether away from Madrid, lest its leaders 
should attempt, by its aid, to press heavily upon the decision 
of the nation. It would probably have been wise to frame a 
decree to the effect that the troops must not approach within a 
certain distance. The new political programme which had 
been adopted by the United Leaders fully warranted such a 
course ; for it could not reasonably be supposed that all the 
influential men of the army had been able, within so short 
a space of time, to imbue themselves with the new principles. 
It is a fact, that, at first, only one half of the troops made com- 
mon cause with the anti-dynastic revolution: the other half 
either opposed it by force of arms, or kept up a sulky attitude. 
For revolutionary purposes, even this state of things was more 
than sufficient: for, whenever an army is divided within itself, 
the civic element has ample room for the display of its energy. 
In the programme of the Republican party of Spain the ** Abo- 
lition of the Standing Army” was known to be a prominent 
article. In its place a Civic Militia was to be established, — 
not on the Swiss principle, which proclaims the liability of all 
able-bodied men to service, but on the volunteer system. Per- 
haps it was impossible, in the face of the services rendered by 
a large portion of the troops, or rather of the officers in com- 
mand, to go at once to the length of disbanding the army ; but, 
at any rate, it would have been prudent to exempt the capital 
from their presence until the new form of government had 
been decided upon. 

With a view to conciliation, the Superior Revolutionary Jun- 
ta refrained from a resolution of this character. Even the dis- 
cussion which had taken place, and which has been brought to 
the knowledge of the writer, was not mentioned in public, lest 
it should offend military susceptibilities. 

It was a fault to act in this over-considerate manner. It 
emboldened the leaders of the army to pursue a policy of their 
own. In the nature of things, nothing else could be expected. 
When men wield substantial power, only very few, of a nobler 
mould of character, can resist the temptation placed in their 
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way. The political school in which Serrano, Prim, and the 
other military leaders had been trained, was not one to ingrain 
in them a respect for the civic principle ; the more need was 
there to restrict their action, not merely by paper programmes, 
but by wise provisions in reference to the exercise of actual 
power. 

It will be remembered that the various feelers which the 
Provisional Ministry had put out in reference to a monarchical 
solution, and the plan attributed to it, of endeavoring to bring 
about such an issue by a so-called plébiscite, without a full 
and mature discussion in a Constituent National Assembly, in- 
duced the Superior Junta of Madrid, before it dissolved, to 
issue a strong protest against such a scheme. But no sooner 
had the Junta ceased to exist than the Provisional Ministers 
published a long maniféSto, carefully prepared beforehand, in 
which, whilst acknowledging, as they could not but do, that 
** eloquent voices, invested with much authority,”’ had declared 
for the Republican system, they nevertheless recommended a 
return to the monarchical régime. They added, that, “if the 
Provisional Government should deceive itself in its calculations, 
and if the decision of the Spanish people should be unfavor- 
able to the adoption of the monarchical form, the Provisional 
Government would respect the wishes which the nation, freely 
consulted in the exercise of its sovereignty, should have ex- 
pressed.” 

Adherents of the monarchical principle have described this 
manifesto as a proof of the moderation and the faithful steward- 
ship of the men in power. Yet, in reality, the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Spain have done nothing more nor less than that 
which the Provisional Government of the French Revolution 
of February, 1848, did, — only with this difference, that the 
Spanish Ministers expressed their monarchical leanings at a 
time when no popular demonstrations had yet taken place 
except in a Republican sense, whilst the French revolutionary 
ministers could only be induced with great difficulty to comply 
with the Republican desires of the people of Paris. I may be 
permitted to make a short digression here, in order to prove 
this point. It contains material, I believe, for an interesting 
historical parallel. 
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The current notion is, that the members of the French Pro- 
visional Government “ proclaimed the Republic ”’ without hesi- 
tation. In reality, however, they debated for a long time the 
question whether anything of that kind should be done, &nd 
they at last agreed on a form of words which left the whole 
matter open for the decision of the electors. I have before me 
an exact copy of the original of that remarkable document, 
which, to judge from the handwriting, was drawn up by La- 
martine. The document, written at first in haste, amidst great 
commotion, has a great many erasures, alterations, blots, and 
so forth. The passage which bears on the point mentioned runs 
thus: “ Although the Provisional Government acts exclusively 
in the name of the French people, and although it [ inclines ] 
towards the Republican form of government, neither the peo- 
ple of Paris nor the Provisional Government pretend to sub- 
stitute their own opinion for that of the citizens at large, 
who shall be consulted on the definitive form of government 
to be proclaimed by the sovereignty of the people.” In the 
French text: “ Bien que le Gouvernement provisoire agisse 
uniquement au nom du peuple Frangais, et qwil.... . pour 
le Gouvernement Républicain, ni le peuple de Paris ni le 
Gouvernement provisoire ne prétendent substituer leur opinion 
@ Vopinion des citoyens, qui seront consultés sur la forme dé- 
finitive du Gouvernement, que proclamera la souveraineté du 
peuple.” 

At the place marked with dots, there is, in the original, a 
large blot. One may fancy the reading there to be the word 
* faveur.” In the margin there is the word *“ conviction.” 
All this shows how vacillating and doubtful the majority of 
the Provisional Government originally were in their views. 
The masses outside were indignant at this hesitation. The 
exclamation, ** Treachery !” was heard; and armed men pene- 
trated furiously into the assembly-room. Nevertheless, the 
draught of the manifesto was sent to the Monileur in the 
form just described. Ledru-Rollin and Flocon, who had ener- 
getically demanded the proclamation of a Republic, refused 
their signatures. When the proof-sheet came back from the 
printing-office, the debate about the passage alluded to was 
reopened. It was settled by M. Crémieux taking up a pen 
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and writing the shorter phrase: “ Government desires the 
Republic, provided ratification be given by the people, who 
shall be consulted immediately.” (Le Gouvernement veut la 
République, sauf ratification par le peuple, qui sera immé- 
diatement consulté.) 

It was in this manner that thorough-going Republicans 
acted, of whom many held the opinion that the Sovereignty 
of the People is impossible without a Republic;—#in other 
words, that the Republic, the principle of popular sovereignty 
once adopted, is paramount to the mere numerical majority ; 
considering that otherwise the generation which exercises its 
sovereignty would commit political suicide, as well as a wrong 
against the freedom of subsequent generations. But the Span- 
ish ministers, contrary to the spirit of the demonstrations until 
then made, “ proclaimed a Monarehy,’”’— provided a ratifica- 
tion should be given by the people. 

Now all this may seem to be of small importance to those 
who assume that in every nation there is a clearly defined 
majority, which it is only necessary to determine by a direct 
appeal. Such a state of things may exist in an old-established 
community, in which the political education of the masses is 
of long standing, as, for instance, in free Switzerland, or in a 
young country, like the United States of America, which has 
made rapid strides through the enjoyment of almost absolute 
liberty. But in countries in which the buttresses of an ancient 
royal or aristocratical government are still left standing, though 
the superstructure may have decayed or been demolished, mat- 
ters are somewhat different. In nations of that kind it is 
generally possible to effect, alternately, contradictory political 
changes and solutions. Thus it was that England, for nearly 
a hundred years, could be tossed about between the most an- 
tagonistic systems. If we take the year 1640 as the starting- 
point of the Revolution, and 1746, the year of the Battle of 
Culloden, as a settlement for the hundred years following, we 
find that England passed from Stuart despotism into a Re- 
public, from the Republic into the Restoration, from the 
Restoration into a new Revolution, until at last that constitu- 
tional régime was founded which is at present on the road to 
demoralization. The changes were sudden and abrupt, and 
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the English, who now pride themselves on being the steadiest 
people in the world, had at that time on the Continent the rep- 
utation of being the most volatile and fickle. I believe it is a 
great mistake to suppose that “the changing temper of the 
nation” was always the cause of those transformations, — that 
is to say, taking the nation as a unit, or as a clearly pro- 
nounced majority. Vast political changes are usually not 
brought about by majorities. On both sides, active, organized 
minorities are of chief account, — whilst the masses are mainly 
floating material, with general tendencies, no doubt, one way 
or the other, though in some cases with scarcely any ten- 
dencies at all. On the question of Constitutional Monarchy 
or Republic, a great number of people, utterly unused to po- 
litical reasoning, have often no definite notions whatever; and 
it quite depends on circumstances, or incidental events, or the 
strategy of far-seeing leaders, as to whether the one or the 
other form of government shall issue from the boiling caldron 
of popular commotion. Hence it is not immaterial what at- 
titude the chiefs of the movement, who are in possession of 
the substance of power, take up on those great questions ; 
for their inclination, even if moderately shown, may turn the 
balance. 

Let us consider France, a country which has passed through 
three popular revolutions since the end of the last century. 
France is in the main an agricultural country. Nearly three 
fourths of its population live in villages and hamlets, the 
remainder in the towns. The bulk of that agricultural popu- 
lation cannot, in spite of the exercise of suffrage which they 
have had since 1848, be said to be an active political element. 
They follow the impulse given to them, for the time being, by 
the Central Government. The only exception to this is to be 
found in the French Provinces of German origin, in Alsace 
and Lorraine, where education stands highest, and in certain 
Departments which are in proximity to the Helvetian Re- 
public. It is in the towns that political parties, properly 
speaking, are organized. There Orleanism and Republican- 
ism (the latter with its two main sections, the so-called 
* Blue” and “ Red” parties, — that is, middle-class and social- 
ist republicanism) are established as distinct parties. Legit- 
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imism is wellnigh extirpated. It exists only among ¢i-devant 
coteries, among the old aristocracy and a portion of the higher 
clergy. Real living forces it has none; but if—say, by the 
aid of a foreign invasion —it could for a while re-obtain the 
mastery, it might make use of at least a part of the agri- 
cultural class, provided it disclaimed all intention of  in- 
fringing on the changes which have been brought about to 
the advantage of the peasantry by the first Revolution. That 
is the only point on which the peasantry are tenacious, and 
with good reason. 

Thus it will be seen that the majority of the French nation 
are, politically, an inert mass. Tle towns are the real leaven. 
Universal suffrage places, however, the government of the 
country at the disposal of the agricultural masses, at least in 
outward form and appearance; and he who knows how to 
make use of that scattered, unintelligent, but numerous class 
may succeed, as Louis Napoleon has succeeded, in getting the 
better of the intellect and the superior industry of the nation. 
It was through a surprise effected in the great towns by means 
of that army which is almost exclusively composed of peasants, 
and by previous bribery of the officers, that the Chief Magis- 
trate of the Republic overturned the free commonwealth. 

What I have just said is to the point in Spanish affairs. If 
every muleteer and peasant had been polled under Isabella II. 
on the question of the continuance of the Bourbon dynasty, 
that dynasty might have continued to this day. It is not in 
the nature of a despotism which crushes the intellect of a 
nation to produce a majority of clear-headed men; else despot- 
ism would not be that bane to mankind which it undoubtedly 
is. The leaders of the Spanish Revolution, without waiting 
for the verdict of the majority, declared the Bourbon dynasty 
deposed ; and that declaration they assume to be final. Hav- 
ing done so, they might have gone a step farther, and added, 
that it is the natural, imprescriptible right of freemen not to 
be ruled by a family which transmits the right of governing 


its * subjects,” as the right of owning estates, goods, and chat- 
tels is transmitted in private life. Had the Liberal Unionists 
and the Progressists thus joined hands with the Democrats on 
the question of popular self-government, Spain would have pro- 
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ceeded smoothly enough on the road of revolution. The old 
ruling house being ejected by common consent or acquiescence, 
and no new monarchical candidate being yet in the field, whilst, 
fortunately, even the agricultural class in Spain is accustomed 
to self-administration in communal affairs, matters would soon 
have assumed a perfectly quiet aspect, and Spain would have 
settled down into the status of a larger Switzerland, to which 
even now it has great resemblance in many regpects. But it 
appears that the military leaders — Prim, before all, who evi- 
dently wishes to play a game of his own— hope to make use 
of the political inertness of the agricultural class, whilst hold- 
ing the army (one half of which, as I said, had to be beaten, 
intimidated, or coaxed into submission to the Revolutionary 
cause) as a rod over the towns. This crafty policy has 
already borne its evil fruits. In the very town in which the 
pronunciamiento of the present Revolution began, the forces 
of two contending parties have been placed in hostile, san- 
guinary conflict with each other. 

The question will, of course, be raised here, “ Are the Span- 
iards ripe for a Republic?’’ That question, may be answered 
by a counter-question: “If they are not ripe for that, how 
should they be able to create a new constitutional monarchy 
out of the political Nothing,—a constitutional monarchy in 
which the people are, after all, supposed to govern themselves, 
whilst the sovereign is regarded as a mere ‘ crowned cipher’ ?” 
But it will, perhaps, be said: “ The Spaniards are a monar- 
chical people.” To this we may object, that the classes which 
have made the Revolution have, at any rate, not shown them- 
selves very fanatically monarchical with regard to a special dy- 
nasty, namely, that of the House of Bourbon ; and if a nation 
once goes to that length, surely the royalist sentiment can- 
not any longer be strong in the abstract. The feeling of loy- 
alty towards a ruling house is a matter of long growth. That 
feeling onee shaken, or entirely uprooted, the field becomes 
tolerably clear for a new form of government. History proves 
this in numerous instances. Examples may be found on both 
sides of the ocean. 

In its provincial and communal constitution, Spain has, 
moreover, preserved in a great degree the basis of self-govern- 
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ment. Royal and priestly absolutism, though weighing heavily 
on the nation, has not been able utterly to destroy the federa- 
tive and semi-republican spirit, which has found expression in 
the particular ground-laws of various provinces in the fueros 
and the ayuntamientos. “If you observe the Constitution, you 
are our rightful ruler; if not, not.”” This maxim, formerly 
enacted and respected as a State law, has for centuries tacitly 
maintained its hold on the minds of large numbers of the 
Spanish people. Here we have at once a good substratum of 
democratic institutions. 

In more recent times — that is to say, within the last ten or 
twelve years —the old historical principle of self-government 
has received additional support through a Republican Prop- 
aganda actively carried on among the younger men of the 
learned classes, the students and young professors, as well as 
among the working-people and a considerable section of the 
middle class of the larger towns. There is no doubt that Bar- 
celona, Seville, Valencia, Malaga, Cadiz, Granada, Saragossa, 
Valladolid, Cordova, Murcia, Xerez, Reus, Ferrol, in fact all 
the chief towns, are in the main republicanized. The same 
holds good even with regard to a portion of the middle and 
nearly the entire working class of Madrid. Barcelona, after 
the capital, the most important and most populous town, and, 
on account of its being the centre of Spanish industry, even 
more important in some respects than Madrid itself, is thor- 
oughly Republican. The Junta there was in vastly the major- 
ity composed of Republicans. Were it not, that, through the 
influx of French workingmen into Barcelona, a kind of split has 
already been introduced between the “ Blue” Republican and 
the “ Socialist” element, —a split by no means warranted by 
the general situation and development of Spain, — Republican- 
ism would be even stronger in the towns than it already un- 
doubtedly is. 

As to the country people, they would, in general, readily 
follow a republican impulse given from the cities, if such a 
government were once installed. To the agricultural mind, 
the Court has always been a far distant entity, whose doings 
little affected, if they did at all affect, the laborious life of 
the peasantry. As long as communal self-government is ex- 
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tended, or even respected, in its sphere of action, the peas- 
antry of Spain would be content with what is going on in 
the capital and the towns. In some provinces —just as in 
France, or in Germany —the very peasantry of Spain are im- 
bued with a crude, but effective, kind of republican notions. 
The provinces in the northeast of Spain have enjoyed a semi- 
democratic self-government — often encroached upon, but as 
often fought for and recovered—even under the Houses of 
Austria and Bourbon ; and in that part of the country, as well 
as in not a few districts of the South, it may be said that the 
population at large, towns-people and villagers, would fall in 
easily enough with the system that prevails in Switzerland. 

I say, “in Switzerland”; for that example is, in the case 
of Spain, more to the point than the example of the United 
States of America. In physical geography, Spain has great 
resemblance to the Helvetic Confederacy, in so far as it is laid 
out in a mountain structure which strongly separates one part 
of the country from another, and offers mighty barriers to the 
spirit of centralization. There is the Cantabrian range, which 
forms a long line from west to east, with numerous transverse 
ridges stretching down to the Bay of Biscay, and with its sum- 
mits here and there reaching above the snow line. There is 
the great mountain range whose sierras divide Leon and Old 
Castile from New Castile and Estremadura, and whose labyrin- 
thine valleys are imbedded among gigantic masses of rocky for- 
mations. There is the Andalusian range, and, in the far south, 
the Nevada range, with some of its peaks rising to the altitude 
of eleven thousand feet. Besides these parallel ranges, there 
are, in the northeast, other mountain systems laid out in oppo- 
site directions; so that, from this cause alone, there may be 
said to exist “ different Spains,’” —a phrase, it is known, com- 
mon among the natives themselves. Add to this that the 
means of communication are yet somewhat scanty, and it will 
be easily understood, that, of necessity, there is a strong ten- 
dency to local and provincial self-rule, and that the spirit of 
Federation, rather than of strict Union, prevails. 

It is a feature of the Republican party in Spain; but in the 
monarchical parties, so far as they are not upholders of absolu- 
tism, this Federalist trait is equally to be observed. When the 
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history of the nation is taken into account, this circumstance 
will not create any wonder. The kingdom was made up of va- 
rious realms, each of which preserved much of its ancient laws 
and habits. In race, also, the Spaniards bear the strong im- 
press of different origins. Whilst in the impenetrable fast- 
nesses of the North the descendants of the Celt-Iberians (them- 
selves the mixed progeny of a conquered and a conquering 
people) have preserved their peculiarities and their speech, 
which has no relation whatever to the Romanic idiom of 
Spain, the large residue of the nation has been successively 
influenced, governed, physically changed, by Carthaginians, 
Pheenicians, Greeks, Romans, Germans (Vandals, Sueves, 
Alans, Goths), Arabs, and Moors. There are parts in which 
the Gothic infusion is distinctly marked in the energetic fea- 
tures of the population, others in which the Arab and Moorish 
blood courses darkly through fiery veins. In speech, also, the 
Spanish populations, that is to say, the bulk of the popular 
classes of the various provinces, differ strongly. So that, alto- 
gether, it is but wise on the part of the Republicans — so long 
as these distinctive traits are so vivid, and the nation has 
not been brought closely together by better means of inter- 
communication —to keep to the Federative principle, with- 
out, of course, setting up any doctrine of State sovereignty 
which would destroy the cohesion of the Commonwealth and 
provoke internecine feuds. 

Perhaps, therefore, it would be more correct to say that the 
Spanish Republicans wish to establish National Freedom and 
Union under a system of extensive provincial autonomy. Dif- 
ferent nations have different wants. It will not do to “ shear 
them all over the same comb,” as the German saying has it. 
The peculiar circumstances of a case must be taken into con- 
sideration ; upon them it will depend whether a larger or a 
smaller amount of provincial autonomy is possible and desir- 
able. The doctrine of Federalism, or of stricter Union, — for 
Jentralization, on the mechanical, bureaucratic pattern, may 
at once be discarded as outside of all Republican theory, — 
is nothing in itself. Either has its value only in se far as it 
meets the requirements of a particular case, which has to be 
studied before the application is made. If that is done, it will 
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be found that an absolute theory, one way or the other, mostly 
fails, and that there may be circumstances in which the prin- 
ciple of National Union can be so blended with provincial or 
communal autonomy, or what others would call “ Federalism,” 
that it is preferable not to quarrel over a name, but simply to 
concert wise measures. 

Logically speaking, the Spaniards, after having tried hard to 
liberalize the Bourbons and to keep them to the observance of 
the Constitutional régime, which has, in outward form, existed 
for the last fifty-six years, are now driven, after the expulsion 
of the House of Bourbon, to stand on their own feet, and to do 
without the costly, oppressive, and, at best, superfluous, monar- 
chical machinery. It would probably require greater ingenu- 
ity, though of a very sterile nature, to establish a new royalty 
than to let things find their republican level. And why, one 
may ask, should people rack their brains to create that which, 
on the very theory of Constitutionalism, is to be a mere empty 
form? An empty one, but a dear one! This the Spaniards 
know too well from experience; for the War of Succession in 
favor of Isabella cost alone four billion reals!) Had Isabella 
turned out the most excellent of sovereigns, the question 
would still have been, why such enormous sums, from which 
vast masses of the people could have reaped benefit as regards 
education or other help in life, should thus be squandered for 
the sake of a hollow, unmeaning pageantry. 

1 will not allude here otherwise than by a passing remark 
to the fact of much communal property, and property of chari- 
table institutions, having had to be confiscated in order to stop 
the gaps created by the financial mismanagement of the Crown, 
—nor to the fact of the very climate of large parts of Spain 
having deteriorated in consequence of a wholesale, unscientific 
system of disforesting, from which the monarchical régime 
mainly had the financial advantage. A fine, extensive, natu- 
rally fertile country, a very “ Garden of the Hesperides,” has 
thus been kept back in its development, and is at present quite 
underpopulated. It has not more than sixteen million inhab- 
itants. At the time of the Moors it was said to have already 
had twenty millions. Tarragona, Granada, Seville, at present 
with populations respectively of twenty thousand, sixty-five 
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thousand, and one hundred and twenty thousand inhabitants, 
are alleged to have then had each between two hundred and 
fifty and four hundred thousand. This may be an exaggera- 
tion ; still, it is impossible not to feel that royal maladminis- 
tration, under the House of Austria as under that of Bourbon, 
is the chief cause of the decrease in Spanish prosperity. 
Fortunately, the Spaniards have made great progress in rid- 
ding themselves of that priestly influence which, together with 
royal despotism, had crippled their energies in so deplorable 
a manner. Within the last thirty-four years they have effected 
two great revolutions, — irrespective of the one which has led 
to the ejection of the Bourbons, — at once in a political and in 
a religious sense. Massive blows were struck against the Po- 
pish hierarchy by the revolutions of 1854 and 1854. At the 
same time a new educational system was introduced, which 
the Court and the Jesuit Camarilla no doubt did their best, or 
worst, to hamper in every conceivable way, but which yet has 
conduced to the imbuing of the rising generation with progres- 
sive ideas. It is just this young generation, which has grown 
up in the schools since 1854, that leans decidedly towards the 
* Democratic,” or Republican, party. The men at present in 
power know it well. Hence, when they proclaimed Universal 
Suffrage, — which they certainly did not do from any wish to 
benefit the Republican cause, — they fixed the age of twenty- 
five as the legal age at which the exercise of electoral rights 
should begin. Now the men between the ages of twenty-one 
and twenty-five in Spain are notoriously, in their vast majority, 
of the Republican stamp; those of the towns most certainly, 
and many in the country as well, since the better education of 
the last fourteen years has spread the light to some extent 
among the rising generation of villagers. But it suits the gen- 
erals better to take away the suffrage from that class of young 
men, though by the Constitution of 1812 the men of twenty-one 
years of age had it, and to put those young men into the ranks 
of the army, with strict “* Articles of War” as a means of over- 
awing them. ; 
What Orense, the patriarch of the Republican party, who has 
for forty years agitated in the people’s cause, — what Castelar, 
Garrido, General Pierrad, Pi y Margall, and the other popular 
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leaders aim at, is perfectly clear and comprehensible. Their 
programme is before the world: they wish to establish Spanish 
freedom, under a constitution similar to that which the Swiss 
enjoy. The programme is so framed that no room is left 
for the overbearing ambition of a single man. They would 
have a National Assembly, from which the executive should be 
chosen,—the executive to remain constantly responsible to the 
representatives of the people. The Swiss have it so. It is, in 
my opinion, the true republican form; whilst that other proce- 
dure, which places a President, elected by the community at 
large, in almost natural antagonism to the legislative assemlily, 
is but too apt to lead to such deplorable issues as we have seen 
in France in 1851, and as have brought even the United States 
to a conflict between Congress and him who ought to be sim- 
ply the executor of the laws. Opinions on this point will, of 
course, differ. But it must be conceded on all hands that the 
men who propose such a constitution — and it is one, be it ob- 
served, that has proved effective in checking undue personal 
ambition in Switzerland — cannot be accused of harboring ego- 
tistical designs. 

General Prim, on his part,is a dark figure in Spanish poli- 
tics. Some who have watched him believe that he exhibited 
such hot haste in writing his ‘“ monarchical” letter to the 
Gaulois —a Paris paper of no standing, but which yet he 
dubbed * the Moniteur of the Spanish Revolution ” !— from a 
twofold motive. Knowing that the Republican party hold prin- 
ciples irreconcilable with great personal ambition, Prim is 
supposed to have hung out the monarchical flag either with a 
view of gathering around his own person the reactionary and 
Conservative-Liberal elements, or, if he himself could not at- 
tain to supreme power, of recommending himself, by such a 
course, to the future king, as the man who by his boldness had 
opened the royal path, and who therefore would have to be 
rewarded with a vested premiership. This may seem harsh 
judgment; but it is nevertheless one which is now heard often 
enough throughout Spain. All the measures taken by Prim 
in the latter part of 1868 savor of a policy of usurpation, and 
are suspiciously suggestive of designs against civil liberty. 
The repeated demands of various municipalities to have the 
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troops distributed all over the country, both as a help and a 
means of security, were uniformly met by Prim with a refusal. 
He massed the troops near Madrid, thus keeping them from 
contact with the inhabitants of the more democratic towns, 
and holding them in readiness for an emergency, — that is to 
say, for the case of a great blow having to be struck. 

At the same time attempts were madé to disarm the popu- 
lar classes, to gain over their trusted leaders, to take away 
from the civic militia positions which, in case of a governmen- 
tal coup, would be of importance. About forty-seven thousand 
guns were taken from the arsenals by the people of Madrid on 
the day of the pronunciamiento,— these arms being handed 
over to their present owners by the then Revolutionary Junta, 
as a means of upholding the civic cause until the institution of 
a regular government by the Constituent Cortes. After a 
short time the Provisional Ministers endeavored to get back 
these arms by offers of money; and when this plan failed, 
they established “* National Workshops,” to which those only 
were admitted who gave up their arms. Since this scheme 





also had little effect, the Ministers attempted to provoke ris- 
ings of the poorer classes by suddenly reducing the wages of 
the workmen employed by the municipality of Madrid. It is 
a policy such as led, in Paris, to the terrible street-battle of 
June, 1848, which raged for three days, when a misguided, 
suffering mass, secretly instigated, at least in part, by Bona- 
partist, Orleanist, and Legitimist agents, but partly also led 
by men who had the Republican cause at heart, was put down 
by measures of sanguinary severity, from which the mind turns 
away with sorrow. In the inquiry subsequently held on the 
events of June, it came out, by the testimony of honest men, 
that this terrible insurrection had been artfully instigated by 
a wicked conspiracy of Reactionists, among whom the hand 
of Louis Napoleon himself was afterwards traced.* I do not 
mean to say that the main elements of that insurrection were 
of a reactionary character: far from it. But such was the 
Macchiavellian art which had provoked it, that the Republican 
cause received a deep wound from those frightful events, and 








* See the letter of Napoleon Louis iians dated London, June 22, 1848, 
to General Rapatel, in Louis Blanc’s Révélations Historiques, Tom. II. p. 180. 
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after a short dictatorship of Cavaignac, the man of Strasbourg 
and Boulogne was raised to power by a strange combination of 
parties, all of which were in the end duped by him whom they 
had hoped to use as a mere temporary instrument. 

Months have elapsed, during which it has been pretty well 
proved that Spain can enjoy tranquillity and freedom in a 
kingless state. If now the harmony at first prevailing has 
been disturbed, it is owing to illicit machinations on the part 
of those who, by previous party compact, were to be simple 
guardians of the public peace until the meeting of the national 
assembly, and who agreed meanwhile to refrain from endeay- 
oring to exert any pressure upon public opinion, but who, 
unfortunately, have become faithless to this understanding. 
Nevertheless, the Republican leaders continue to cherish firm 
hopes as to the eventual issue. If they should deceive them- 
selves for the time being, —if that should happen which mani- 
festly goes against the grain of the best intellectual forces 
of the nation, — if a freedom-loving, industrious citizen class 
should for the moment be bowed down under a system of 
government founded upon violence, intrigue, and political in- 
capacity, it may safely be predicted that the new monarchy 
thus established would be constantly attacked, undermined, as- 
sailed openly and secretly in every way, until things should 
come round to a different solution. The responsibility for all 
this misery would then have to be laid at the door of a few 
men, who, from narrow views or ambitious selfishness, had 
not been able to rise to the height of the situation, and who, 
instead of following the glorious example of Washington, only 
played the part of Monk,— coming, however, two centuries 
too late. 


Revolutions, if prolonged, are apt to assume a kaleidoscopic 
character, the successive images being of a startling kind; and 
prediction as to what will happen next thus becomes difficult. 
Under ordinary circumstances, parties generally move in 
clearly marked grooves; but in days of sudden change and 
turmoil it is frequently individual energy that determines 
action, while alliances the most unexpected are often formed, 
arising from the feverish eagerness of men to seize or resume 
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power which in an unguarded moment appears to come within 
their grasp. All this would seem to apply with double force 
to the case of Spain, where for many years past there have 
been such sudden “ups and downs” of revolutionary enter- 
prises, — enterprises, it is true, which until lately had aimed 
only at ministerial changes, whilst the events of September 
were heralded by a programme having the overthrow of the 
dynasty for its object. 

The reader will, however, perceive that the previous portion 
of this article, which was written in the middle of December, 
has given, so far, an accurate survey of the general position. 
In continuation, I may first refer to the result of the elections 
for the Municipal Councils. The Provisional Ministers at Ma- 
drid, feeling their way towards a monarchical solution, thought 
it best to begin by a reactionary move on a smaller scale, in 
order to test public opinion. They therefore, after having 
coaxed the Revolutionary Juntas, or local provisional govern- 
ments, into voluntary dissolution, proceeded to decree the 
abolition of the revolutionary Ayuntamientos, or Municipal 
Councils. It was necessary, they said, to constitute such com- 
munal authorities in a regular manner; and in order to insure 
full freedom of election, they reappointed the municipal coun- 
cils which had existed under Queen Isabella. It was under 
the influence of these latter that the people were to choose 
their town representatives. It was hoped, of course, among 
the scheming monarchical politicians, that demonstrations in 
their interest would be the consequence. 

What has been the result? In the large cities all over 
Spain the Republicans obtained the victory. Madrid alone 
formed an exception. In Madrid Government influence was 
necessarily stronger; yet even there a mystery remains un- 
solved. On the voting registers of that city the names of 
some seventy-six thousand electors are inscribed. Of these, 
fifty-two thousand are known to have taken out their so-called 
“papers of identification,” the production of which is neces- 
sary, in order that the voter may make his claim at the poll 
valid. Now the official record of votes showed only twenty- 
seven thousand names, of which the majority was reckoned on 
the side of the “* Monarchical” ticket. The question is, What 
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had become of the remaining twenty-five thousand voters who 
had already taken the trouble of asking for their papers of 
identification? In a country which had for a long time en- 
joyed a regular constitutional life, that question would by this 
time have been fully investigated by some popular committee. 
But in Spain, though the civic sentiment is very strong, great 
perfection has not yet been attained in the use of the machinery 
of public meetings, deputations, committees, and the like. 

Republican candidates, at any rate, came out triumphant 
from the municipal elections in Barcelona, Seville, Valencia, 
Malaga, Granada, Cadiz, Xerez, Saragossa, and a great num- 
ber of other large towns. As was expected, the Republican party 
proved strongest in the South and the East ; less strong in the 
Northwest and the Centre. But as the first-named parts of the 
country have the densest population, and are, moreover, most 
advanced in industry, the result is even more favorable than it 
seems to be. 

Also in a majority of the smaller towns there was a prepon- 
derance of Republican votes. In the smallest, only, the two 
parties were either balanced, or those opposed to a Republic 
were victorious. Had not the Government, whilst proclaim- 
ing universal suffrage, refused to confer the right of voting up- 
on the men between the ages of twenty-one and twenty-five, 
who had possessed it under the Constitution of 1812, the re- 
sult of the elections for the Ayuntamientos would undoubtedly 
have been even more favorable to the Republican cause. By 
this rule nearly six hundred and fifty thousand men of the 
younger generation were disfranchised, the vast majority of 
whom may be said to incline towards the advanced popular 
party, owing to the better educational system introduced some 
fifteen years ago, of which they have had the first benefit. 

I have mentioned the Constitution of 1812. Perhaps it 
may be well to say a few words here concerning its character, 
in order to dispel the illusion which prevails very generally, 
that the Spaniards are now for the first time rising to a con- 
ception of representative government. 

** That Constitution,” says Garrido, a stanch Republican, in 
his excellent work on ‘ Contemporary Spain,” has been justly 
called the Monarchical Constitution of the Latin race, which 
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adopted it as the revolutionary banner in Portugal, in Sicily, 
in Naples, in Sardinia, — proclaiming it, in 1821, in those vari- 
ous states, where it was only put down, as in Spain, by the 
European reaction of Absolutism. That Constitution remained 
the watchword of the Liberals until the French Revolution of 
1848, which gave to Democracy the Republican banner.” 

I will not stop to inquire into the correctness of that much , 
used and much abused expression, * the Latin race.” Ethnol- 
ogists, and those who are versed in the science of language, 
know, that, though the Italians, French, Spaniards, and Portu- 
guese all speak idioms which may be described as daughters of 
the Latin, yet these nations are very dissimilar in descent, and 
have, in the course of history, been differently moulded by the 
incoming of other tribes. Had Garrido used the expression, 
*‘ the Romanic-speaking nations,” he would have been more ac- 
curate. — But to return to the political question. 

The Constitution of 1812 was the fruit of independent nation- 
al exertion. It was matured during the struggle for the over- 
throw of a foreign master, and whilst a Spanish king was held 
captive by the invader. Its provisions remind us, in large 
measure, of the early constitutions of Spanish kingdoms which 
bore a representative character, arising partly from a demo- 
cratic source, partly from what may be called an “ aristocratic 
parliamentarism,” in a good sense. The following are the 
chief provisions of the Charter of 1812. 

The Nation is sovereign. It cannot be the patrimony of 
any individual or family. It frames, itself, the laws necessary 
for its own well-being. It delegates to the King the executive 
power. The King is irresponsible, but he can neither contract 
marriage nor leave the territory of Spain without the authori- 
zation of the Cortes. The latter reserve to themselves the 
right and power of deciding questions of succession, of de- 
posing the King in case of incapacity, and of determining the 
kind of education to be given to the heir presumptive. The 
King’s civil list is fixed annually. He appoints the ministers ; 
he declares war; he concludes treaties of peace, though he can- 
not ratify them without the previous approbation of the Cortes. 
He cannot levy imposts without the Cortes. His decrees are 
incapable of execution until countersigned by a responsible 
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minister. The King has only a suspensory veto. A law three 
times voted by the Cortes has legal force without his sanction. 
He can dissolve the Cortes ; but they meet in their own right 
once a year, and must continue in session at least three 
months. During their prorogation or dissolution, a standing 
Parliamentary Committee watches over the observance of the 
laws. That Committee is authorized also to convoke the Cor- 
tes, if it judges the country to be in danger. 

Furthermore, the Cortes together with the King form the 
legislative power; but there is only a single chamber. Every 
Spaniard of the age of twenty-one is a primary elector. The 
members of the Cortes must be at least twenty-five years of 
age. By the organic electoral law every Spaniard who after 
1830 shall be unable to read and write is deprived of the right 
of voting. The King takes an oath to observe the Constitu- 
tion. If he breaks it, the people are no longer held to obey 
him. The right of insurrection, in case of a despotic act of 
the ruler, was thus formally acknowledged, in accordance with 
the well-known ancient formula of the Constitution of Aragon. 

That Constitution of 1812, so large in its spirit, and more 
liberal than any of the then existing constitutions of the other 
countries of the Old World, England not excepted, was, in the 
words of Garrido, “‘ discussed and proclaimed with a majestic 
calmness by the legislators at Cadiz, amidst the sound of 
hostile cannon thundering at their gates, and whilst a people 
in arms drove the army of Napoleon, until then victorious 
throughout Europe, back toward the frontier.” 

I need not dwell here upon the treachery with which Ferdi- 
nand VII., after having re-obtained, through the exertions of 
the nation, a crown that had fallen from his head, requited the 
dorfors by declaring all the acts of the Cortes unlawful, abol- 
ishing the liberal Constitution, restoring the Jesuit establish- 
ments, banishing, imprisoning, transporting, and executing 
those who defended the new fundamental law,— in a word, 
by running riot in despotic ingratitude. 

The Charter of 1812 remained, nevertheless, the symbol of 
the advanced popular party, so far as this had not begun to 
turn definitely towards the principle of government for and by 
the people, that is, Republicanism. Under the watchword of 
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the “ Constitution of 1812,’ Riego rose in 1820, taking as his 
opportunity the disinclination felt by the troops to be shipped 
for America, there to reduce former Spanish colonies once more 
under the Bourbon rule. That movement of Riego’s, it will be 
remembered, succeeded for a time. The King had to take the 
oath to the people’s cherished Charter. The press was freed 
from its worst shackles. A National Guard was intrusted with 
the protection of the re-acquired liberties. A general amnesty 
was proclaimed, and at Valencia alone some fourteen hundred 
prisoners for political or anti-Romanist offences were released. 
The tribunal of the Inquisition fell. The property of the un- 
holy Fraternity was confiscated and added to the Desamor- 
tisation Fund of the State. Together with entailed estates, 
religious orders and monasteries were abolished, with the ex- 
ception of fourteen establishments of monks. A tax likewise 
was laid upon the tithes of the clergy. 

It is reckoned that there were at that time some one hundred 
and forty-eight thousand clericals of all kinds, whose property 
amounted to eighteen milliards and seven hundred and fifty 
million reals. No wonder the Roman Church exerted all its 
power to get rid once more of this obnoxious order of things. 

Shall I recount how, on the restoration of the Constitution 
of 1812, so-called ‘ Apostolical Juntas ’’ — that is, reactionary 
committees composed of priests in alliance with robbers and 
smugglers— were set up on the frontiers of Portugal and 
France, where they endeavored to organize rebellions under 
the Popish and Absolutist banner, “in the name of the captive 
King”? Shall I bring to recollection how, in consequence of 
the resolutions of the Congress of Monarchs at Verona, a re- 
actionary movement was at last carried out, in 1823-24, by a 
French army of invasion, under the command of the Due d’An- 


gouléme, when a clique of priests and “ serviles,” ultra-roy- 


alists or manalvs, joined to the lowest and most ignorant rab- 
ble, destroyed the work achieved by the Liberals, and indulged 
in such horrible acts of barbarity against the latter that even 
the French invaders stood aghast? In 1824, in the single 
month of August, six hundred executions for political offences 
took place. In September of the same year there were eight 
hundred more victims. In October, an additional twelve hun- 
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dred were sacrificed. That ‘“ White Terror” cut deep into the 
flesh of the Liberal party. 

Together with the Constitution of 1812, the Liberal law con- 
cerning the Ayuntamientos, which had been introduced just 
previously to the reactionary French invasion of 1823, was also 
overthrown, or at least greatly modified. As I have referred 
to the recent municipal elections, on account of their having 
been in some sort a prototype of the subsequent political elec- 
tions, it may be useful to give some details of the measure of 
1823, taking as a guide the account given by Garrido. 

According to him, local self-government, such as was de- 
creed, or rather restored, in Spain by the law of February 3, 
1823, concerning the Ayuntamientos, confers upon the com- 
munes and the provinces an extraordinary degree of autono- 
my. The Ayuntamiento, or municipal representation, votes the 
budget and ordains the expenses for all matters within its 
district. Its sessions are public, and are announced before- 
hand. There is an obligatory session every week in the com- 
munes of one thousand inhabitants, or less; two sessions in 
those whose population numbers two thousand or upward. 
The Alcalde, or Mayor, is chosen for one year. The Council- 
lors (Regidores) are annually renewed to the extent of one 
half of their number. The Councillors and the Provincial 
Deputies are re-eligible only after a lapse of four years. Of 
the Ayuntamiento, and of the Provincial Deputation, which 
holds some control over it, no individual of the clergy, and no 
man holding an office which is dependent on the central gov- . 
ernment, can be a member. 

The law referred to establishes the principle of the invio- 
lability of the private dwellings of the citizens. Those dwell- 
ings cannot be entered by Government officials, except in the 
presence and with the consent of the Alcalde. The Ayunta- 
miento draws up the voting registers; it forms preparatory 
commissions in the matter of state elections; it enlists men 
for the army, the navy, and the militia. The Alcalde may 
call out the militia, if he judges it necessary, whilst the chiefs 
of that body are not allowed to do so without his permission. 

The Provisional Deputation is an authority superior to the 
Ayuntamiento. To it the provisional budgets are submitted. 
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It decides with regard to public works within the province. 
To the Deputation and the Ayuntamientos together belongs the 
duty of denouncing to the national parliament any acts con- 
trary to the Constitution. The Minister may suspend an Al- 
calde and an Ayuntamiento, on condition of submitting the 
matter to the Cortes, who give their final decision without ap- 
peal. In case of a suspension, the supplementary Alcalde and 
Councillors, who are returned for that emergency at each mu- 
nicipal election, take the places which have temporarily be- 
come vacant. 

The “ Political Chief,’ or provincial governor, represents 
the state at large to the Deputation, of which he is chairman ; 
but he has no other powers than those which the Deputation 
confers upon him; and he is bound to execute the decisions 
of that body. Finally, the Alcaldes and their adjuncts exercise 
the function of justices of the peace. No cause can be brought 
before the ordinary tribunals, unless the complainant has pre- 
viously presented himself before the Alcalde, who administers 
justice gratuitously. 

It will thus be seen that the basis of local administration in 
Spain was sound ; and though later governments of successful 
military adventurers frequently tampered with the municipal 
constitution, the substance of communal self-government was 
generally preserved through good and evil times. The health- 
ful influence thereby exercised on the political life of the nation 
is clearly traceable. 

Beaten down by superior foreign force in 1824, the Liberal 
party regained some strength after the French Revolution of 
1830, an event which had the effect of temporarily bringing 
England and France — now both constitutional powers — more 
closely together. The “ Quadruple Alliance,” formed between 
them and the two states of the Iberian Peninsula, was the ex- 
pression of that new order of things, as regards foreign re- 
lations. In the mean time, whilst the struggle between the 
“ Carlists” and the “ Christinos” was fiercely raging on dy- 
nastic grounds, efforts were made by the Liberals to recover 
the constitutional privileges which had been lost under Ferdi- 
nand VII. The Estatuto Real of 1834 was the first step in 
that direction. It was said by the Moderate party to “ keep 
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the proper middle course between Absolutism and Democratic 
extravagance”; but, in fact, it was far behind even the French 
Charte, which placed representative government on a basis so 
narrow as to become a mere clique affair. The right of suf- 
frage, under the Constitution of 1834, was of the most re- 
stricted character. The deputies were denied all initiative. 
An upper house was formed, nominated by the Crown, and 
having an hereditary character. The censorship of the press 
was left in force. 

All these were measures that necessarily offended the better 
class of Liberals. Hence a division arose between what were 
now called the Moderados (Conservative Constitutionalists) 
and the Progresistas (Liberal Constitutionalists),— a division 
that had already threatened to break out some fourteen years 
before, but which was smoothed over for a time in consequence 
of the catastrophe of 1823, and the subsquent ten years of 
exile which many Liberal leaders, both Moderados (Conser- 
vatives) and so-called Evxaltados ( Radicals), had been com- 
pelled to undergo. 

The Constitution of 1834 did not prove a practicable one. 
After two years of incessant risings, it fell by a coup de main 
successfully carried out at La Granja by a regiment that had 
been gained over to the advanced Liberal cause, the Queen 
Regent being surprised in the dead of night and compelled 
to acknowledge once more the Constitution of 1812. The na- 
tional assembly, now convoked, adopted, however, a modified 
project, which in many respects showed a considerable devia- 
tion from the Charter of Cadiz, in the name of which so many 
gallant men had sacrificed their lives. A Senate, or upper 
chamber, was introduced. The House of Deputies was elect- 
ed on a property qualification which disfranchised a number of 
those who had enjoyed the suffrage under the Constitution of 
1812. The members of the Senate, elected on a higher prop- 
erty qualification, were returned for nine years; those of the 
second chamber for three. Each electoral college had to pre- 
sent to the Crown three candidates for the Senate, and the 
Crown thereupon made its selection. The right of veto and of 
dissolving the Cortes was, moreover, conferred upon the Crown. 
The best part of that Constitution, which, with all its defects, 
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was still one of the most liberal at that time in existence on 
the Continent, consisted in the restoration of the privileges of 
the Ayuntamientos. The Court yielded an unwilling assent, 
waiting eagerly for the first opportunity to overthrow even that 
modified charter. 

It would lead me too far to record the successive changes in 
the composition of ministries and in the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, — changes always brought about, more or less, by 
military agency in connection with popular risings. Sometimes 
there was an approach made anew towards the principles of 
national sovereignty, as enunciated in the great Charter of 
1812. Sometimes the fundamental law, as elaborated under 
ministers like Narvaez, after the overthrow and flight of Es- 
partero in 1843, was nothing but a thin disguise of arbitrary 
royal power. Thus, in the Constitution of 1845, the expression 
of national sovereignty was struck out; the National Guard 
was abolished ; the right of the Cortes to convene under cer- 
tain circumstances without a previous decree of the Crown was 
declared null and void; trial by jury for press offences was 
replaced by judicial proceedings before a royal court of justice ; 
the organization of the Senate was remodelled after the pattern 
of the French House of Peers; the sovereign was declared in- 
dependent of the Cortes in the contraction of marriage; and 
the right of parliament to give a decision on questions of 
princely minority and dynastic succession was entirely abol- 
ished. 

In all those struggles—and here I come back to what I 
stated in my reference to the recent elections for the Ayunta- 
mientos —it generally turned out that the people resented far 
more deeply any encroachments on their municipal privileges 
than on the strictly political parts of the Constitution. In this 
lay the weakness, but also the unfailing source of strength, of 
the party of progress, and of those who aimed at a democratic 
transformation. The municipal privileges being of a mixed 
communal and political character, the tenacity with which all 
classes of the people clung to them continually aided in oblit- 
erating the evil effects of the defeat which Liberalism had re- 
peatedly suffered in the larger state contests. No wonder that 
those who hold power at present in Madrid began their reac 
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tionary game by feeling their way on the Ayuntamiento ques- 
tion, whilst attempting at the same time to break the spirit of 
the great towns by insurrections artfully fostered in the man- 
ner that was practised at Paris, in June, 1848. 

The cosas de Espana are proverbially peculiar. Hence 
it has happened that the victory gained by Government arms 
over the Republicans at Cadiz, as well as at Malaga, and the 
disarmament carried out in several of the larger cities of the 
South, has by no means had the expected result of cowing the 
Democratic party. The political elections which followed 
those for the Ayuntamientos have proved this. Any one not 
given to illusions must have seen from the beginning, that, in 
a country just issuing from an oppressive rule, and in which the 
provisional revolutionary power was still held by men with 
more or less openly avowed monarchical views, in a country 
the bulk of whose population consists of a peasantry that had 
for a considerable time been politically disfranchised, it would 
be impossible to bring together, by universal suffrage, a clear 
Republican majority of deputies. All that Prim, Serrano, 
Olozaga, and the other leaders were able to do to the disadvan- 
tage of the Democratic party they have done. In the South 
their agents accused the adherents of Republicanism of being 
* Communists,” or masked tools of the ex-Queen. In the 
North they raised the cry of an impending “ Carlist” insur- 
rection, which was to break out under Democratic guise. 
Now in times of revolution people generally become credulous 
to an extraordinary degree, the weaker characters being un- 
able to preserve coolness of judgment after the sudden shock 
they have received by a violent change that unsettles a well- 
known existing order. 

The fact of the elections having, however, resulted in the 
return of some seventy or eighty deputies of clearly Republi- 
can tendencies renders it probable, that, under a different 
composition of the Provisional Government, the Democratic 
cause would have had a far larger representation in the Cortes. 
Still, as it is, the presence of nearly eighty men of that stamp 
in the National Constituent Assembly is a phenomenon not 
to be underrated, when we remember that they mainly repre- 
sent the best intellectual forces, as well as the most advanced 
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industry of the country. The Republicans know, moreover, 
full well, that, if only the leaders of the army could make up 
their mind to let the de facto Republican state of things, which 
has existed during nearly five months, be constitutionally 
fixed, even the so-called monarchical majority of the new Cor- 
tes would not offer an objection, and that the country at large 
would be equally satisfied. It is only under the fostering care 
of Serrano, Prim, and Olozaga, that the agricultural mind, 
combined with the military element, could give Spain the 
phantom of a new King. The consciousness of this fact con- 
fers upon the Democratic party greater influence than it would 
seem to possess from its numbers. 

Irrespective of the uncompromising Republicans, there are 
reckoned to be in the new Cortes upwards of thirty “* Demo- 
crats”’ of that moderate or trimming type to which belongs 
Senor Rivero, since his defection from the simple Republican 
flag by which he formerly stood. It may be safely said, that, 
if his party could be brought back to the Republican connec- 
tion, some of the more advanced “ Progressists ” would follow 
in their wake. In that case, the prospects of the American or 
Swiss party, if I may call it so, would immediately brighten. 
The “ Progressists” themselves reach the number of about one 
hundred and twenty; but they are split up, as regards the 
monarchical programme, by the same divisions as are known 
to exist among the provisional leaders, who have different 
princely candidates in petto. Then there are the “ Liberal 
Unionists,” mainly Monarchists of the Montpensier party, 
numbering about seventy ; and, lastly, some twenty-five “ Car- 
lists”’ and ** Neo-Catholics,” that is, priestly fanatics. 

It was between the moderate Democratic and the Republi- 
can candidates that the choice for the office of President of the 
Constituent Cortes lay. The moderate Democrat was elected 
by a large majority, though his own party, as has been shown, 
is numerically wellnigh the smallest. This proves that the 
Monarchists, in spite of their alleged overwhelming influence, 
considered it necessary to conciliate a parliamentary and po- 
litical section, which, if joined once more to its former asso- 
ciates, would practically command the situation. It is one 
more proof that in epochs of revolution a comparatively small 
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number of men may sometimes turn the balance of a nation’s 
future. This may be a humiliating confession ; but wherever 
a people have not had the advantage of enjoying free political 
institutions for some time, there the initiative of energetic 
minorities, answering to larger currents of general, yet ill-de- 
fined tendencies, will always be able to achieve startling suc- 
cesses. 

It is difficult to prove clearly, but I believe there is good 
ground for assuming, that the artful scheme by which the peo- 
ple of Cadiz, Malaga, and other towns, were driven into open, 
but ill-organized insurrection, or brought to the verge of an un- 
timely rising, was in connection with a crafty plan which had 
in view the introduction of a Moatpensier monarchy by a mili- 
tary coup d’état, to be carried out before the elections for the 
Constituent Cortes had taken place. That plan, to my knowl- 
edge, is attributed to Marshal Serrano and his entourage by 
men who do not lightly give an opinion on such matters. If 
this statement, which comes from a very good source, is well 
founded, it would form a curious commentary upon the ex- | 
clamation made by the same soldier at the opening of the 
Cortes, when, to the ery of “ Long live the Republic!” he 
replied: ** To-day only one cry ought to be uttered: ‘ Long 
live the Sovereignty of the Constituent Cortes!’” 

Men of his stamp cannot, however, be expected to be over- 
nice and very consistent in their utterances. That beau 
sabreur, one of the early paramours of the Queen, has already 
served many causes. At first an adherent of Espartero, it was 
he who, in 1843, chiefly contributed to the downfall of that 
well-meaning, but somewhat irresolute and cunctatorial Pro- 
gressist leader. To describe the various political changes Ser- 
rano afterwards went through would tax the patience of both 
writer and reader. On what is the talk of all Spain, whenever 
his name is mentioned in connection with the royal family, I 
will not dwell." The irony of circumstances has placed this 
same man at the head of a government which is founded on 
the distinct programme of the expulsion of all members of the 
House of Bourbon. 

Of Prim it is believed that he favors the candidature of the 
Duke of Aosta, King Victor Emmanuel’s second son. I have 
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had the contents of a letter to that effect communicated to me, 
which may be said to have been inspired by Prim himself. I 
should not be astonished, however, if General Prim had some 
more ambitious project than that of becoming the major-domo 
of a half-witted young prince. Prim is evidently of that ma- 
terial out of which usurpers are made in troublous times. 
Having risen from the lowest ranks, he aims high, —if that 
ambition can be called “ high’? which has no nobler object 
than to exalt one’s own person. The origin of Prim, strange 
as it may sound, is not certainly known. It has been gravely 
put forth by painstaking writers in encyclopedias of consid- 
erable authority, that Prim is a German by birth, the son of 
acertain Julius Priiss, atax-collector at Klétze, in the Prussian 
Altmark, — that he was born in 1811 at Tangermiinde, — be- 
came a deserter from the army,— and then, changing his name 
to Prim, enlisted in Spain. At any rate, there is some ob- 
scurity in regard to his early life. Once in the ranks of the 
Spanish army, he soon distinguished himself by bravery. From 
1842, we see him in turn a military leader, — a deputy in the 
Cortes, — a political prisoner and exile, — Captain-General of 
Porto Rico, where he aided in suppressing a negro rising in 
some of the Danish possessions, which brought him the rank 
and pay of a Danish general, — then, during the Crimean War, 
for a short time in Turkey, — afterwards in Mexico, — more 
recently the leader of an unsuccessful insurrection, which, 
however, made his name more prominent, until he has turned 
up in this last revolution as the most prominent figure. He, 
too, has served many causes. Certainly it was not always for 
true liberalism and human ‘Tights that he drew his sword, 
whatever may be his personal valor and his popularity with 
the army. His ambition being known to be very great, some 
of the more diplomatic Democrats thought they might gain 
him over to their cause by holding out to him the prospect of 
the office of President. The negotiations necessarily failed ; 
and perhaps it is as well that it should have been so. Prim, 
as the accepted leader of the Democratic party, would be even 
more dangerous to the cause of freedom than as the opponent 
of Republicanism. The history of the French Republic of 
1848 may suggest a parallel. 
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However, both Prim and Serrano are too fond of their aris- 
tocratic titles and other court frippery not to have shown their 
preference for a monarchical régime at an early stage of the 
present revolution. They are weil aware, too, that one of the 
first results of a Republic in Spain would be the abolition of the 
standing army, and the introduction of a militia system, which 
would cut the ground, as it were, from under the feet of mili- 
tary pretenders. Now to Prim the army is everything; hence 
he would never accept a programme such as the Republican 
leaders insist on. This consideration alone suffices to make 
such an alliance impossible, except on the tacit understanding 
that Prim may break any pledge, as he has violated the party 
compact formed between the Liberal Unionists, the Progress- 
ists, and the Republicans, before September last. 

A few words remain to be said upon the ghastly occurrence 
at Burgos, which was due to clerical fanaticism. This revolu- 
tion had begun, so far as the people were concerned, in a very 
mild manner, — no deeds of revenge, or even of severe justice, 
having been done by those who had suffered so long under a 
galling yoke. It was reserved to priestly fanatics to startle the 
world by a hideous act of inhuman bloodshed. The clergy in 
Spain look with an evil eye upon the growing spirit of enlight- 
enment. The principle of religious equality, which has for the 
first time made its appearance in Spain in the present revolu- 
tion, is distasteful to them in the extreme. Confiscations of 
Church property, decrees restricting the number of conventual 
establishments, and of the clerical order in general, there have 
been many during the present century. Each Liberal move- 
ment grappled with that important question. Still, even the 
Constitution of 1812 proclaimed the Roman Catholic religion 
the State religion, not containing a word of toleration for 
other creeds. It was only in 1854, when the privileges of 
the clergy were so much restricted, that the law was abol- 
ished which enabled Government to practise persecution 
against those who professed a religion different from that of 
the state. 

The Revolution of September, 1868, placed the religious 
question on a broader ground. The watchword of the ad- 
vanced popular party now became: “ Equality of Right for all 
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Creeds!” Legally, matters are not yet settled in that respect ; 
but practically, the restrictions hitherto existing have been 
given up by those in power, on account of the strength with 
which the Liberal current has set in. All this is a sore griev- 
ance to the monkish fraternity ; and they seem to have thought 
that it was time to give the “ godless revolutionists,’ who 
would do away with all religious persecution, a serious warn- 
ing. The effect of that outrage at Burgos will, however, be 
little to the advantage of Ultramontanist reaction. In a po- 
litical sense, the Spanish Revolution may yet undergo many 
shocks and counter-shoeks, but one thing is certain: that 
the days are gone by, when Spain, with all its successive 
Liberal risings, and with all the curbs that had latterly been 
placed upon the influence of the Roman Catholic clergy, could 
still be said to be in toleration of other creeds far befind 
Turkey. 
Kart Burp. 


Art. VII.—1. The First Principles of Observational Seismology. 
By R. Mauer. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. London. 1862. 

2. Untersuchungen iiber das Phinomen der Erdbeben in der 
Schweiz. Von G. H. Orto Vo.cer. 3 Theile. Gotha. 
1857. 

3. Volcanoes and Earthquakes. By MM. Zurcwer and Mar- 
GOLLE. 8vo. Philadelphia and London. 1869. 


TuE titles placed at the head of this article indicate three as 
characteristic books as could be selected from among the mass 
of publications devoted either to earthquakes alone or to earth- 
quakes and volcanoes conjointly. In the last one on the list 
we have a fair specimen of a class of books which are becom- 
ing quite common, which mostly originate in France, are trans- 
lated in England, and are reprinted here, and which, while 
pretending to be scientific, are, in reality, as far from having 
any claim to that character as possible. The principle on 
which these books are got up seems to be this: A number of 
showily designed and elegantly engraved wood-cuts are manu- 
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factured, and then some scientific penny-a-liner is hired to 
put together a text to match the pictures, no time being al- 
lowed for doing the work properly, even if the person selected 
were competent, — which is rarely the case, — the dominat- 
ing idea being, evidently, to produce something which a not 
very critical public shall be tempted into buying, on account 
of the beauty of its mechanical execution, and with the in- 
cidental advantage of getting something scientific into the 
bargain. 

The materials for the illustrations and text of such books 
are taken right and left without acknowledgment, the one cari- 
catured and the other “ popularized,” — that is to say, enor- 
mously exaggerated or misrepresented, partly through igno- 
rance, but chiefly through a desire to produce a sensational 
effect. The result is even worse than that produced by the 
modern sensational novel ; for the latter is read, thrown away 
and forgotten, while the pseudo-scientific and elegantly illus- 
trated volume is carefully laid away in the book-case, and 
referred to as a standard authority, and most certainly added 
to the dead weight of every public library, crowding out that 
which is really valuable in the same department, and which is 
overlooked, perhaps because it is a little old, because its exte- 
rior is not attractive, or because its appearance has not been 
heralded by a publisher’s fanfare. 

There could not be a better instance selected, as a text on 
which to preach a sermon, @ propos of this style of illustrated 
works, than that furnished us by this book of MM. Zurcher and 
Margoll¢, whoever they may be. The illustrations are showy, 
and, as far as the engraving is concerned, well executed, 
though badly printed in the English edition from the pur- 
chased electrotypes, while, in the original, that branch of the 
mechanical execution was undoubtedly carefully attended to. 
But let any one conversant with the subject of which the vol- 
ume treats examine the illustrations, and he will see at once 
that the drawings were made by persons entirely ignorant of 
what they were attempting to represent. Thus, in the views 
opposite pages 10 and 34, an attempt is made to show the 
phenomena of violent eruptions of Etna and Vesuvius. Now, 
if there is any characteristic feature of these eruptions, it is the 
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straightness of the column in which the projected material as- 
cends until it reaches its highest point. In these drawings, on 
the contrary, apparently in order to add the curve of beauty 
and grace to the picture, the column, in both cases, is made to 
ascend in an elegantly waving line, as untrue to Nature as pos- 
sible. Again, every one is familiar with the sketch of Cotopaxi, 
given by Humboldt, as an illustration of a beautifully regular 
voleanic cone, and which has figured in hundreds of books 
for the last fifty years, — notably in our school geographies. 
Humboldt, in his sketch, misled by the invariable tendency of 
the eye to exaggerate the slope of mountains, represented the 
inclination of the sides of the cone as 48°, while the photo- 
graphs show that in reality this angle is no more than 28° or 
29°, the greatest inclination, just at the summit, being only 82°. 
Now, on the wood-cut in MM. Zurcher and Margollé’s book, 
the slope of all the snow-covered part of the voleano is given 
as 50°, while the effect of the whole is very much like what one 
might imagine would be produced by a stove-funnel perched 
on the summit of a big boulder. This is the character of 
the illustrations throughout ; there is one, however, which sur- 
passes all the others in its ludicrous absurdity, — representing a 
great number of Calabrian peasants in the act of being swal- 
lowed by earthquake chasms, the whole style of the thing being 
well suited to the pages of a comie almanac, perhaps, but cer- 
tainly not to those of a scientific work. Of the text of this 
book it may be said, without hesitation, that it is fit to go with 
the illustrations. Let a single suggestion be quoted from it, to 
show how that which is unsound in theory, but at the same time 
brilliant and peculiarly French, is mixed with something sup- 
posed to be popularly and economically interesting, — the idea 
being to convey the impression that science has its practical 
as well as its abstruse side. M. Elie de Beaumont. a distin- 
guished French geologist, has devoted much time to tracing out 
on the earth a regular geometric arrangement, with which he 
thinks the lines of upheaval of mountain chains may be found 
to coincide, and which he calls “ a pentagonal network.” The 
idea is ingenious, and has been elaborately wrought out by its 
author, but accepted by few of the leading geologists at the 
present day. Our authors, however, make both themselves 
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and the pentagonal network ridiculous, by advising that it 
should be used as a guide in boring for springs of petroleum. 
They even trace an imaginary line from Iceland straight to 
Oil Creek, * places remarkable for their bituminous emana- 
tions,” as a guide to “oil prospectors.” What a pity this 
brilliant idea had not been suggested before the collapse of 
the great bubble! One might then have had the * Great 
Consolidated Pentagonal Network Petroleum Company” to 
add to the list of other remarkable things in that line. 
All that is said of the voleanoes and voleanie rocks of our 
own country in MM. Zurcher and Margollé’s book is equally 
curious, as an exhibition of entire ignorance of our geography 
and geology. There are just about as many misstatements as 
there are lines in the two pages devoted to North American 
voleanoes. 

Herr Volger’s book is as thoroughly German as that just 
noticed is French. This author, living at a distance from any 
region of volcanoes and great earthquakes, but in one where 
moderate shocks are frequent, and having a strong propensity 
to look at natural phenomena in what may be called “ the small 
way,” has evolved a theory of earthquakes from the depths of his 
moral consciousness, and then endeavored to bolster it up by 
collecting great numbers of facts, also of the small kind, 
entirely ignoring the greater facts, to which his smaller ones 
are as the ripple on the surface of the ocean in a gentle breeze 
to the great tidal wave which encircles the whole globe in its 
motion, and stirs the waters to the very profoundest depths. 
The book, however, quite different from that of MM. Zurcher 
and Margoll¢, is valuable as presenting the extreme views of the 
school to which the author belongs, and as extremely ingenious 
in its defence of them, although thoroughly wrong in its fun- 
damental ideas, — as much so as one would be who should en- 
deavor to work out the comparative anatomy of the elephant by 
a microscopic examination of the pimples on his hide. 

Mr. Mallet’s book is as different from either of the others 
as possible. In order to make its character intelligible, it 
will be necessary to give some idea of his previous publica- 
tions, and of those of other really scientific investigators in 
the same line of research, and to show how and when this 
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branch of geological science acquired a right to the special 
name it now bears, that of SeisMoLoGy, a term derived di- 
rectly from the Greek, and signifying the Science of Earth- 
quakes. 

The phenomena of volcanic and earthquake action, insepara- 
bly connected in the popular mind, and not easily disentangled 
from each other by the scientific, must necessarily engross a 
large share of thought in regions where they are frequently 
manifested, and especially at the time when such manifestations 
are peculiarly violent or destructive. As no exhibition of the 
forces of Nature is so sublime as that of the volcano, or so fear- 
ful in its consequences as that of the earthquake, it was natural 
not only that allusions to these phenomena should be found in the 
oldest writings of all nations inhabiting regions liable to such 
visitations, but that their very cosmogonies should be profoundly 
affected by these workings of unseen forces. Hence, in all the 
sacred writings of the nations inhabiting the vicinity of that cra- 
dle of civilization, the Mediterranean, a region liable to earth- 
quakes, and well provided with volcanoes, we find a substratum 
of belief in occasional conflagrations and deluges by which the 
gods were wont to arrest the career of human wickedness, and 
to sweep off from the face of the earth its inhabitants, in order ° 
to make way for a new and improved creation. Such ideas 
pervaded the Egyptian, the Hindoo, the Hebrew, the Arabian, 
and the Greek mythology ; and vestiges of the same are 
found in the earthquake-shaken regions of South America ; 
while we are not aware that any trace of them can be discov- 
ered in the cosmogony of the North American Indians, dwell- 
ing in a region but little liable even to slight earthquake 
shocks, and entirely free from volcanoes. 

In consequence of the effect which violent earthquake shocks 
produce on the material progress of the countries subject to 
them, and of their direct relations to the welfare of the human 
race, it is evident that these and kindred events stand in a 
different relation to history from the ordinary phenomena of 
geology. Those operations of Nature which proceed slowly 
and quietly, without destruction of life and property, are not 
so calculated to excite immediate and universal attention as 
those which are accompanied by devastating effects over vast 
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regions. Yet the former class may in reality be of as much 
importance in modifying the surface of the globe, and may 
finally bring about results as momentous, as any immediate- 
ly following great earthquake shocks or volcanic eruptions. 
Thus, slow upheavals or depressions of large areas of land do 
really prodyce changes profoundly affecting the welfare of 
great numbers of people; but these changes take place so 
slowly that they are prepared for beforehand, and their effect 
is spread over very long periods, and is not strikingly per- 
ceptible at any one moment. That such changes were oc- 
curring in past times is clearly demonstrated, and there is 
every reason to suppose that they are going on now. Indeed, 
it is not difficult for the geologist to point to the very regions 
where slowly, but surely, the ground is sinking over large 
areas, and where alterations in the distribution of sea and 
land will in time have accumulated sufficiently to produce 
materially important results in relation to vegetation, animal 
life, and the development of the human race. 

In view of the above, it may well be supposed that the 
number of volumes devoted to descriptions of the phenomena 
of earthquakes and volcanoes, in all languages, is very great. 
M. Alexis Perrey has given a list of eighteen hundred and 
thirty-seven works on earthquakes published up to 1856 ; 
but he admits that it is not complete. Those relating to 
volcanoes and voleanic phenomena are undoubtedly more nu- 
merous, but no one appears to have set about making a full 
catalogue of them. On the subject of Vesuvius alone, the list 
of volumes and scientific papers— many of the latter much 
more important than some of the separate works — would em- 
brace many hundred titles, perhaps thousands. Most of these 
works are purely descriptive of the incidents observed, as the 
number of persons killed, or of buildings thrown down ; they do 
not attempt to philosophize or generalize, or, if they do, it is in 
amoral or religious strain rather than a scientific one. The de- 
scriptions of voleanie phenomena are, on the whole, much more 
satisfactory than those of earthquakes, as will be easily under- 
stood. The former are more at the command of the observer, 
are longer in duration, and less appalling in their results. 
Earthquakes, on the other hand, at least those of magnitude, 
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come unexpectedly, give no indication of their probable violence 
or duration, and so unfit the mind for calm observation that 
it is only by previously arranged automatic machinery that we 
can expect to get accurate information as to those points in re- 
gard to which the palpable mementos of their occurrence are 
not left after the shock has subsided. Hence it ig only of late 
years that earthquake phenomena have begun to be thoroughly 
investigated, and that the science of Seismology has taken a 
position among those branches of research in which accuracy 
of statement is expected. 

Since history has preserved more or less complete records 
of earthquake shocks, in various parts of the world, from 
very early times, it would naturally be inferred that light 
might be thrown on some of the obscure points in seismo- 
logical science by carefully collecting and tabulaiing all 
that is scattered through innumerable published volumes, 
in regard to the time, place, and extent of earthquake phe- 
nomena, and that this would be the necessary preparation for 
any thorough working-up of the subject. That such a working- 
up was desirable was evident; for, although most geologists, 
following Humboldt and Buch, were pretty clearly in accord 
with regard to the general cause of voleanie eruptions and 
earthquakes, yet much remained to be done to make the modus 
operandi of the internal forces more clear, and especially to 
furnish material for combating the views of a small class of 
geologists who persistently refuse to adopt the views formu- 
lated by Humboldt, and desire, on the other hand, to refer all 
these phenomena, as far as possible, to local causes, as will be 
explained farther on. 

The paper read by Humboldt, in 1823, before the Berlin 
Academy, “‘ On the Structure and Mode of Action of Volca- 
noes in Different Parts of the Globe,” contained the first tru- 
ly philosophical discussion of this subject ; and the ideas with 
regard to the origin of voleanoes and carthquakes, then first 
rather vaguely announced, and afterwards more ciearly formu- 
lated in the “* Cosmos ”’ (1845), have been the guiding thread by 
which most investigators in this branch of science have endeav- 
ored to work their way through the labyrinth of difficulties in 
which they have found themselves involved. The grand gen- 
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eralization of Humboldt, by which the whole subject of the 
theory of these phenomena was summed up in a few words 
in the “‘ Cosmos,” is as follows: “ In a comprehensive view of 
Nature’s operations, all these [namely, the phenomena of vol- 
canism and earthquake action] may be fused into the one sim- 
ple idea of the reaction of the interior of the earth upon its 
exterior.” Here was simply and concisely enunciated the 
guiding principle of modern structural geology, and one which, 
by its subsequent connection with the nebular hypothesis, has 
become more and more generally recognized as the corner- 
stone on which the science rests. It is certainly true, that, 
if this theory be not adopted, there is no central idea in the 
science, nothing about which it can crystallize, and that the 
whole assemblage of facts so laboriously collected in physical 
geology is without anything to compact it into one harmo- 
nious whole. 

Among those writers who have devoted considerable time to 
the investigation of earthquake phenomena, besides Humboldt, 
are: Von Heff, in whose History of the Changes which have 
taken Place in the Condition of the Earth’s Surface (Gotha, 
1822-41) much information is to be found; Friedrich Hoff- 
mann, in a variety of elaborate papers, and especially in his 
posthumous works, chiefly published between 1831 and 1839 ; 
F. C. Kries, whose work on the Causes of Earthquakes was 
crowned and published by the Dutch Academy in 1820. 
Peter Merian also made an elaborate investigation of the 
earthquakes occurring at Basle; Arago published several valu- 
able papers on volcanoes and earthquakes, from 1820 to 1824 ; 
and Gay-Lussac contributed an important paper, in 1823, on 
the theory of volcanoes, in which was the first definite ree- 
ognition of the vibratory character of earthquake motions. 
In 1846, Mr. Robert Mallet, of Dublin, published his first pa- 
per on the Dynamics of Earthquakes, in the Transactions of the 
Royal Irish Academy. In 1847, Mr. W. Hopkins furnished 
his Report on the Theories of Elevation and Earthquakes to 
the British Association, a paper which has been much quoted 
and used by various writers on geological subjects. M. Alexis 
Perrey is, however, undoubtedly the most voluminous writer on 
earthquakes ; his papers and publications are scattered through 
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a great number of the Journals and Transactions of learned 
societies, — chiefly those of the French and Belgian Acade- 
mies, — and bear date from 1841 to 1868; the latest of which 
we have learned being a statistical account of the earthquakes 
of Alaska. In the British Association Report for 1858 will 
be found a list of M. Perrey’s publications, from the earliest 
down to 1858, including fifty-nine titles. His library was re- 
cently offered for sale, and was shown by the catalogue to 
contain four thousand and fifteen works on the two subjects of 
sarthquakes and voleanoes. 

Elaborate and valuable as M. Perrey’s papers are, especially 
to those working in this department of science, they are chiefly 
statistical in their nature, and cannot be compared for scope 
and general ability with those of Mr. Mallet, the labors of the 
last-named seismologist being not only those of a compiler, but 
also of an original experimenter and observer in this field. 

Mr. Mallet’s results have been laid before the public chiefly 
in the form of Reports to the British Association, appearing in 
the volumes for 1850, 1851, 1852, 1853, 1854, and 1858. His 
principal separate publication is the one cited at the head of 
this article. 

In the Reports of the British Association Mr. Mallet gives 
a catalogue of all recorded earthquakes from 1606 B. c. to 
1842; but for the discussion of the subject in his last Report 
(1858) he uses the tabular stateqents of M. Perrey, thus sup- 
plementing his own work by that of M. Perrey, for the years 
1845-50. All the catalogues up to that time gave, as a ba- 
sis for induction, more or less precise information in regard 
to between six and seven thousand earthquakes. It is easy 
to see, that, the farther we go back in time, the more im- 
perfect the records of earthquakes, as well as of all other 
physical events, will be found to be. As Mr. Mallet remarks, 
in speaking of the curves he has drawn, illustrating the fre- 
quency of recorded earthquakes during the different centuries: 
“Our chrono-seismic curve is, in fact, not only a record of 
earthquakes, but a record of the advance of human enterprise, 
travel, and observation.”” Thus, for the years 1700 to 1400 
B. C. there are a few scattered facts; then, from 1400 to 900, 
nearly five hundred years of perfect blank ; followed again, 
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with a few exceptions, by another blank from 800 to 600 B. c. 
Indeed, the only record of any value for scientific analysis 
commences about 500 B. c. Since that time, the epochs of 
the invention of printing and of the Reformation are clearly 
marked in the expansions of the curves; while the discovery 
of America, the voyage to India around the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the vast increase in the commercial intercourse of 
the world consequent thereon, are also perfectly recognizable 
in the rapid accumulation of data, and the sudden swelling 
of the curve of frequency. While only six or seven thousand 
earthquakes have been tabulated for all time down to 1850, a 
German author, Dr. K. E. Kluge, was able to obtain records 
of four thousand six hundred and twenty as occurring between 
the years 1850 and 1857, inclusive. 

We will now endeavor to present, with a few additions of 
our own, the most important results obtained by the various 
authors specified, in working over the great mass of statistical 
information which has been accumulated. 

Earthquakes may be considered, first, with reference to their 
geographical distribution, or the position which seismic areas 
occupy on the earth’s surface with reference to each other, 
to the great features of the earth’s surface, and to the position 
of areas where kindred phenomena — as, for instance, volcanic 
eruptions — are manifested ; second, in their relations of time, 
or with reference to their occurrence, as connected, synchro- 
nously or otherwise, with changes of the seasons, or as recur- 
ring in cycles, or as influenced by the position of the heavenly 
bodies, especially the moon or the sun; and, lastly, as con- 
nected with movements or conditions of the atmosphere, or 
with electrical and magnetic disturbances. 

Let us examine, first, what deductions can be drawn from 
the geographical position of earthquake areas. 

There are several “ seismographic maps,” showing the geo- 
graphical distribution of earthquake regions ; among these, the 
best and latest is that accompanying Mallet’s Fourth Report to 
the British Association, and from which the others do not dif- 
fer much in the general character of the results shown. The 
first impression produced by looking at any of these should be 
rather one of alarm; for nearly the whole of the inhabited and 
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habitable earth appears to be shaded with the various tints 
implying a greater or less liability to earthquake shocks. It 
would, indeed, seem, at first sight, as if only those regions were 
left uncolored in regard to which no information could be 
obtained. Thus, all of Europe is more or less deeply colored, 
except a part of Central and Northeastern Russia,— and nearly 
all of Asia, except the extreme northern portion of Siberia, and 
the country drained by the Amoor River. On the other hand, 
almost the whole of Africa and Australia is left blank, as well 
as the extreme northern portion of North America, and all of 
South America east of the eastern base of the Andes and 
south of a narrow belt extending around from New Granada 
to French Guiana. It is evident that portions of the areas 
thus omitted in the distribution of the earthquake tint must 
have been left blank on account of the absence of information 
in regard to their seismic character. Indeed, it might be 
asked whether there is any part of the world where earth- 
quakes do not occur. To this question it would probably be 
safe toreply, that there is no region thickly inhabited by a civ- 
ilized people, and where consequently there is a pretty complete 
record of what has happened for a considerable period back, in 
which there are not occasional slight manifestations of seis- 
mic energy. But it is pretty certain, on the other hand, that 
regions so well known as Brazil, or as some portions of the coast 
of Africa, could not be much troubled by earthquakes without 
some information having been gathered in regard to them by 
the many travellers who. have visited those countries. The 
fact that any area is left uncolored in Mr. Mallet’s map is a 
strong reason for believing that it is probably not liable to 
severe shocks. Leaving Africa and Australia out of the ques- 
tion, as too little known to allow of positive statements being 
made concerning them, it may be said that there is hardly 
any portion of the habitable globe which is not occasionally 
shaken, but that Eastern South America comes nearest to a 
desirable state of security in this respect. Most of British 
North America is also very firm in its position as an integral 
part of the crust, but is not likely ever to be very thickly 
inhabited. 

On close examination of Mr. Mallet’s map, we see upon it 
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three tints of color, intended to distinguish, as we learn from the 
accompanying report, the relative intensity of the shocks oceur- 
ring in the regions designated by them. The deepest tint indi- 
cates great earthquakes ; the middle tint, those of mean inten- 
sity ; the lightest color, minor shocks. By “ great earthquakes ” 
are meant those in which, over large areas, numerous cities or 
towns are overthrown, persons killed, rocky masses dislocated, 
etc.; under the head of earthquakes of mean intensity are 
included such as were felt over a wide area, but which were 
not severe enough to have a very destructive effect, and were 
not attended with much loss of life. The third class em- 
braces those slight tremors of the surface which do not pro- 
duce any serious destruction or commotion, and which leave 
but few, if any, traces of their occurrence. 

It will of course be impossible, in these pages, to enter into 
any minute discussion of the distribution of the different bands 
of seismic energy; but some general idea of their geographical 
range can be given. Let us examine, first, the position of the 
patches of deepest tint, —those indicating the occurrence of 
“oreat carthquakes.”” We see at once that the area thus 
colored is, to a very large extent, coincident with that of the 
greatest displays of active volcanic forces. As the whole Pa- 
cific coast of America and the islands of the coast of Asia are 
the scene of voleanic phenomena on the grandest scale, so, too, 
the darkest tint of color follows the coast of the Pacifie Ocean 
around, indicating great earthquakes along nearly the whole 
line; and when this is not the case, then the color represent- 
ing the prevalence of shocks of the second order of intensity 
is given. The great circle of fire about Borneo as a centre, 
extending from Manila around to Sumatra, exhibits a broad 
belt of the deepest tint. The same is true of the region con- 
necting the Andes with the Lesser Antilles. Iceland, the Azores, 
the Canaries, the Cape Verdes, parts of Italy, the country be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Caspian, — these are all re- 
gions of great earthquakes, and also, as we well know, of great 
volcanic eruptions. Ofregions liable to great earthquakes and 
not volcanic, the following may be cited as the principal: por- 
tions of the coast of China, the region about the mouth of the 
Ganges, and that south of the mouth of the Indus, the Pyre- 
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nees, and the coast of Portugal between Lisbon and Oporto. 
If we should (as we very properly might) distinguish in the 
region of great earthquakes two divisions,—one in which 
highly destructive shocks may be expected to occur frequently, 
and the other where they take place only at long intervals, 
—we should then find that the former, that is to say, the 
pre-eminent earthquake areas of the world, are strictly limited 
to regions of voleanic activity, or to parts of the earth where 
such activity has only died out in the most recent geological 
periods. To say also that these regions of great earthquake 
shocks are almost exclusively in the neighborhood of the 
ocean is, then, almost unnecessary; since we know very well 
that there are almost no active volcanoes in existence except 
near the sea, — those reported in the Chinese annals as occur- 
ring in the Thian-Shan range, north of the Gobi Desert, being 
the only exceptions, while with regard to these there is much 
uncertainty. The two most prominent facts, then, in respect 
to regions liable to great earthquakes are, that they are almost 
entirely coincident with areas of active volcanoes, and that 
they also lie near the borders of the ocean. 

Taking next into consideration the areas of earthquake shocks 
of moderate intensity, we find that they also (since the greater 
includes the less) are near coast-lines and volcanic centres, 
either those now active or else such as have become recently 
extinct, and especially that broad bands of the tint peculiar to 
this class are found along many of the great ranges of moun- 
tains which are not volcanic, notably at the base of the Hima- 
layas, the Alps, and the Pyrenees,— also on the northern edge 
of the plateau of High Asia, through the belt of islands off the 
east coast of Australia, from New Guinea around to New Zea- 
land, and in the extinct volcanic islands of the Atlantic Ocean, 
—as Ascension, St. Helena, Tristan d’Acunha, ete. 

Here, before going any farther, it will be well to speak of the 
very inaccurate ideas apt to be given by earthquake catalogues 
of the real number and severity of shocks, and from a very 
natural cause. In the regions where earthquakes are of rare 
occurrence, and never severe, the slightest vibration is a mat- 

‘ter of great interest, much talked about, and of course greatly 
exaggerated ; especially are the newspaper accounts likely to 
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represent such uncommon events in the liveliest colors. Ina 
really earthquake-shaken region, like the west edast of South 
America, and where at the same time newspapers are almost 
unknown, by far the greater number of shocks are never put 
on record, or at least they have not been until since the es- 
tablishment of public scientific observatories, and of these 
there are but very few, — while in thickly settled and highly 
civilized regions each slightest jar of the ground has been 
recorded. This leads to curious results in the records, and 
might cause very erroneous conclusions to be drawn in regard 
to the real earthquake character of different regions. Thus 
it appears, by the catalogues, that nearly as many earthquakes 
have taken place in Great Britain during the nineteenth cen- 
tury as in Chile, — while we know that in the first-named coun- 
try no very destructive shock has ever taken place, and that 
even minor ones are very rare. In Chile, on the contrary, 
several very frightful earthquakes have occurred during the 
present century ; one hundred and twenty-seven shocks were 
felt at Santiago in thirty-five months, and prudent people 
decline ever to sleep in a room with the door shut, lest it 
may become jammed by an earthquake, and egress be ren- 
dered impossible. It is a sufficient proof that a region is 
comparatively safe from real danger, to read as follows: 
* Newport, R. L., 1766, August 25. Violent shock. No 
damage done.” A violent shock not producing any damage 
would be a desideratum on the South American coast, where 
probably the record would have stood: “ A very slight vibr a- 
tion. No damage done.” 

It is from considerations like those just suggested, and 
also, in some degree, through the absence of reliable data, 
and the habit which our newspapers have of exaggerating 
all events, whether physical or political, that we may ac- 
count for the seismological character of our own country be- 
ing very much misrepresented on Mr. Mallet’s map. On it 
we find the whole region east of the meridian of 95°, except- 
ing a small area about the Upper Great Lakes, colored of the 
middle tint, indicating a region of considerable earthquake 
activity. This band is also extended up to the head of the 
' Missouri River, over a belt of country two hundred miles wide. 
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On the Pacific coast, on the other hand, a broad band of the 
lightest tint; indicating only an occasional visitation of the 
lightest possible shocks, extends back from the ocean as far as 
Salt Lake, including the region north and south between the 
mouth of the Colorado and the northern line of California. 
This tint is also continued up the coast to the Aleutian Isl- 
ands, excepting only a small area about the mouth of the 
Columbia River, where two active volcanoes are inserted, and, 
apparently in consequence of their presence, the region there- 
about is colored of the middle tint. 

Now certainly our personal experience —and this is well 
supported by the catalogues — shows that we live in a region 
where earthquakes are very little to be apprehended, and 
where there is no record of any destructive one ever having 
taken place. We have no remembrance of ever experien- 
cing a shock, even of the slightest kind, in Massachusetts. 
We have to go back as far as 1755 to find any record of a de- 
cided earthquake, and this seems to have been connected with 
a great agitation extending over a large part of the earth's 
surface, and it is not unlikely that the focus of disturbance 
was far out at sea. It will be remembered that the * Great 
Lisbon Earthquake ” commenced November 1, 1755, and that 
it was one of the most violent and widely extended on record. 
The shocks continued, at various places around the Mediter- 
ranean, with occasional intervals, for many months, and nearly 
the whole circumference of the Atlantic Ocean was in a dis- 
turbed condition, while portions of the East India Islands were 
also vibrating synchronously, if not sympathetically, with the 
other side of the globe. 

The shock of November 18, 1755, was felt all along the 
Atlantic coast, between Halifax and Maryland, and west cer- 
tainly as far as Lake George, in New York. It was quite 
severe at Boston,— more so, probably, than anywhere else 
within our territory. This earthquake was described by Pro- 
fessor Winthrop, of Harvard College, in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society ( Vol. L. Part 1. p. 1), 
with considerable detail, and with no little skill and critical 
acumen. The shock was violent enough to throw down a con- | 
siderable number of chimneys and the gable ends of some 
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brick »uildings. Throughout the State many stone fences 
were more or less injured. Some cracks were made in the 
ground near Scituate, from which water and sand issued, to 
the extent of “‘ many cart-loads.” Previously to that, in 1638, 
1658, 1662, and 1727, shocks had been felt in Boston, of 
which that of 1662 was severe enough to throw down some 
chimneys. «It does not appear, however, that any person has 
ever been killed by any earthquake in New England ; so that 
it is pretty safe to conclude that some, if not all, of the 
chimneys thrown down had been built with very poor mortar. 
We are not aware that there is any record of any consid- 
erable shock having taken place in New England since that 
of 1755. 

On the Pacific coast of the United States, however, hardly a 
year elapses without some pretty severe shock. The number 
of earthquakes recorded in California for the thirteen years 
ending December, 1863, is one hundred and eleven. Many 
very heavy ones have occurred there since the beginning of the 
present century. In 1812 the whole southern part of that State 
was violently agitated during four and a half months. In some 
regions the inhabitants abandoned their houses altogether. 
Several of the ‘ Missions” — substantial stone buildings — 
were thrown down; in one—that of San Luis Capistrano — 
religious services were going on at the time, and many of those 
present were killed, the number of persons thus perishing be- 
ing stated by various authorities at from thirty to forty-five. 
A number of lives were also lost at the Missions of La Purissi- 
ma, one hundred and twenty miles distant from that of San 
Luis Capistrano. It must be recollected that the State, then 
the Mexican province of Upper California, was at that time 
extremely thinly inhabited. Had it been a populous region, 
it would seem, from the descriptions of the character of the 
shocks, that the loss of life and property must have been very 
great. Among the earthquakes which have happened in Cali- 
fornia since it became a part of our own territory, two are par- 
ticularly to be remembered, — those of October 8, 1865, and of 
October 21, 1868. The first did considerable damage to prop- 
erty in San Francisco, and the other was severely felt over an 
extensive area, demolishing a great number of buildings in that 
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city, and especially in the towns on the opposite sideyof the 
bay between Oakland and San José. Several persons were 
killed by falling fragments. In view of the above-cited facts, 
it will readily be seen that even coloring both sides of the 
United States as equally liable to seismic demonstrations 
would not at all be supported by the facts; while representing 
the Atlantic coast as more shaky than the Pacific slope is 
very far out of the way. 

The extending of a band of color indicating serious earth- 
quake action up the Valley of the Missouri is also quite un- 
supported by the facts. It is true, however, that a region of 
a few hundred square miles in area, near the junction of the 
Mississippi and the Missouri Rivers, was subjected to violent 
earthquake shocks during several months, in the years 1811- 
12,—a remarkably exceptional case in every respect, and 
therefore worthy of a brief notice. This disturbance com- 
menced December 16, 1811, with an earthquake which was felt 
over a large portion of the Valleys of the Mississippi, the Ohio, 
and the Arkansas; it was also noticed as far to the southeast 
as Florida, although the shocks were feeble to the east of the 
Alleghanies. New Madrid, on the Mississippi, in latitude 37° 
45’, a little below the mouth of the Ohio, seemed to be the fo- 
cus of the disturbance, and the shocks continued there daily 
and almost hourly for several months; they are reported as 
having finally ceased about the time of the great earthquake of 
Caracas, March 26, 1812. As a result of this, a large tract 
of country west of New Madrid, extending seventy or eighty 
miles north and south, and thirty east and west, was perma- 
nently sunk considerably below its former level, and converted 
into a marsh. This was truly an interesting and peculiar occur- 
rence, as it is almost the only instance on record of a region 
far from volcanoes, from mountain chains, and from the ocean, 
being subjected to a long and violent disturbance of this kind ; 
it is also remarkable that the heavy shocks in this lovality 
have been repeated only once, so far as we are able to learn, — 
namely, in 1865, August 17, when a considerable part of the 
Mississippi Valley was shaken with some violence, although no 
serious damage was done at any point. The shock was most 
distinctly felt at New Madrid. It is said that light vibrations 
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have. frequently occurred in the district of the “ Sunk Coun- 
try,” as it is called, since the great ones of 1811-12. 

An examination of the catalogues and maps of earthquake 
areas, with a view to their correlation with the geological struc- 
ture of those areas, shows some very interesting facts. It is 
clear that persons living on the older geological formations 
have much less reason to apprehend earthquake disturbances 
than those who have under them the more recent members of 
the series. There is hardly any region liable to severe shocks 
where there are not, in the vicinity at least, large accumula- 
tions of strata belonging to one of the later geological epochs. 
Chains of mountains made up of Palwozoic rocks, as, for in- 
stance, the Urals, the Appalachians, the Brazilian ranges, the 
Scandinavian mountains, and the Laurentian mountains, are 
never the scene of violent or destructive shocks. 

Where the newer formations do exist, but where, however, 
they remain undisturbed, or nearly in the same relative posi- 
tion in which they were deposited, there, too, is immunity from 
earthquake damage, and, a fortiori, where the older formations 
occur and are entirely undisturbed. Thus, the whole vast re- 
gion of the Central and Northern-Central portions of North 
America, north of the parallel 40°, is remarkably free from 
earthquakes, and we have there one of the largest areas in the 
world of nearly horizontally stratified Paleozoie rocks. From 
the western base of the Appalachian chain, towards the north- 
west, over a wide belt, including the Upper Great Lakes, and 
trending off towards the Arctic Ocean, there extends a tract 
embracing many hundred thousand square miles, and included 
between the eastern base of the Cordilleras and Hudson’s Bay, 
over which only the oldest geological formations occur, and 
where these have remained almost wholly undisturbed since 
their original deposition. This is a region left entirely uncol- 
ored in the seismological maps, and which, so far as can be 
learned, is indeed almost, if not quite, exempt from even the 
minor earthquake shocks. So, too, the region of the Plains 
in our own territory, although underlaid by the more recent 
formations, is little, if at all, troubled by earthquakes, and we 
know that the formations are here also almost horizontal. The 
same conditions may be traced all over the world, so far as our 
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information goes ; so that we are justified in asserting that it 
is extremely rare to find earthquakes occurring over geologi- 
cally undisturbed areas, or regions where the strata have not 
been turned up and folded, and thai the same is true even 
where such geological disturbances have taken place, provided 
they have not been continued down to a recent geological 
period. 

Thus we have shown, that, from a geographical. point of view, 
great earthquakes, and even those of minor consequence, are 
clearly connected in their place of occurrence with the position 
of the oceanic basins, with the existence of great mountain 
chains, and consequently with the distribution of volcanoes ; 
also, that they are unmistakably associated with the existence 
of the more recent geological formations, and with their most 
disturbed condition. Hence we have the strongest reasons for 
believing that earthquake phenomena are dependent on gen- 
eral laws, such laws as have governed the building up of con- 
tinents and the bringing of the great features of the earth into 
their present stage of development. They cannot be mere lo- 
cal phenomena, occurring without any mutual relations to each 
other, or as disconnected with the whole series of geological 
events which scientific investigations show so clearly to have 
been governed by a law of progress. The same conclusion 
may be drawn from a consideration of the extent over which 
many earthquake shocks are felt,—the magnitude of the 
area shaken, and its proportion to the whole surface of the 
earth, being considered, very fairly as it would seem, a de- 
cided indication of the magnitude of the cause. One of the 
greatest earthquake shocks on record is that already referred 
to as “the Great Lisbon Earthquake,” the centre of disturbance 
having been situated near the coast of Portugal, and the effects 
of the shock having been most fearful at that city. This earth- 
quake produced sensible effects over an area of the earth’s sur- 
face included between Morocco on the south and Iceland on the 
north, Téplitz in Bohemia on the east, and the West India Isl- 
ands on the west. The great earthquake of August 13, 1868, 
of which, however, only the most unsatisfactory accounts have 
yet reached us, appears to have been felt along the Andes, over 
a breadth of forty degrees of latitude, and its effects were dis- 
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tinctly visible in the great waves it raised at Juan Fernandez, 
on all the Hawaiian Islands, on the coast of Japan, and even in 
Australia and New Zealand. 

On examining the phenomena of earthquakes with refer- 
ence to the time of their occurrence, various interesting results 
have been obtained, as respects their frequency, both at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year, and while the earth is in certain 
positions with regard to the sun and moon. It appears, also, 
that there are certain periods during which the earth is in a 
peculiarly disturbed condition, and that not unfrequently a large 
number of shocks take place at about the same time in regions 
far removed from each other. As a marked instance of this, 
may be mentioned the latter part of November, 1852, when a 
large portion of the Pacific coast, both of North and South 
America, was in motion, at the same time with the whole of 
the East Indian Archipelago and various intermediate places. 
This earthquake period commenced in the East Indies, in South- 
ern Sumatra, on the 11th of November, and the shocks con- 
tinued in various parts of the Archipelago until the 26th, when 
the great one took place which was felt all over the East India 
Islands, from Manila to Sumatra. The disturbance was kept up 
through the whole of December, and, on the 21st of that month, 
had, in the island of Java, reached a degree of violence exceed- 
ing anything previously known. From the 27th to the 30th 
of November the earth was in constant motion in all the East 
India Islands. During exactly these days, — that is, from the 
26th to the 29th of November, — tremendous shocks were con- 
stantly felt in the Great Antilles. On the 26th of November, 
very severe earthquakes agitated the Pacific coast of North 
America, from Mexico to Northern California, and indeed the 
whole region between the Colorado River and the coast was in 
a state of continual vibration for nearly two months. On the 
same day, November 26th, an earthquake was felt in Italy; 
the next day, a slight shock on the Atlantic coast of the United 
States, and a heavy one on the South American coast; and still 
the next, another in Chile. It would appear that at this time 
both sides of the Pacific Ocean, from China to Australia on the 
west, and between California and Chile on the east, were vibrat- 
ing synchronously and extensively, and that this condition of 
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things lasted for nearly two months, while several points in 
other regions were also seriously implicated in the disturb- 
ance. This was undoubtedly one of the grandest epochs of 
earthquake disturbance which have ever been known, and it is 
hardly possible to explain the-synchronous occurrence of so 
long-continued and violent a series of shocks in the regions 
affected by simply considering it as an accidental coincidence. 
A great many other instances might be cited of earthquake 
disturbances taking place at the same time, in regions far dis- 
tant from each other; while, on the other hand, it is true that 
severe shocks have often taken place which were limited to 
quite a narrow area. 

The coincidences of earthquakes and voleanic activity are 
curious, and not easily brought into harmony with any theory. 
The great fact is clear enough, that by far the most severe and 
the most frequent earthquake shocks are in countries of vol- 
canic activity. But it is also not to be denied that volcanic 
eruptions do occur occasionally in perfect quiet, so far as vibra- 
tions of the adjacent crust are concerned. The same uncer- 
tainty exists with regard to the internal connections and 
sympathy of voleanic vents, whether at a distance from or near 
to each other. Cases have repeatedly occurred where adjacent 
volcanoes have not sympathized in the slightest degree in their 
periods of rest and activity, even when in immediate proxim- 
ity to each other. One of the most curious of these instances 
is that of the summit crater of Mauna Loa, and Kilauea, the 
famous side-crater on the same mountain, nearly ten thousand 
feet lower down. It has repeatedly happened that the upper 
one has been in violent eruption, while the lower was in no de- 
gree more active than usual, thus showing that the two great 
vents of the same volcano were not in immediate connection. 
Or. the other hand, it has often occurred, that, of two voleanoes 
near each other, or even at a considerable distance apart, one 
has become absolutely quiet at the very moment when the 
other has suddenly burst into eruption; the instances of this 
kind are, some of them, so marked, and the correspondences 
in the commencement or termination of the seasons of activity 
have been so exact, that it would be quite impossible to pass 
them over as mere accidental coincidences. 
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The question has been much discussed, whether volcanoes 
in reference to earthquakes act as “ safety-valves,”’ — that is, 
whether their eruptions, once commenced, can be looked upon 
as in any degree removing the probability of violent shocks. 
That such is the case is the qlmost universal belief through 
earthquake-shaken regions in the neighborhood of great volca- 
noes. Indeed, it seems not unreasonable to suppose, that, the 
internal forces having once found vent for their energy in the 
eruptive action, the vibration of the crust, which can hardly 
be looked on as anything else than the result of the struggles 
between expansive force on the one hand and the pressure 
and tenacity of the superincumbent material on the other, would 
be suspended. On examining the records, it will be found that 
there are many instances which show clearly that earthquake 
shocks, previously severe, have ceased entirely at the moment 
of the eruption of some adjacent voleano-; while there are other 
instances in which severe earthquakes have been felt some 
time after great eruptions in the vicinity had commenced. In 
the very numerous instances where volcanic eruptions have 
been the signal for the stoppage of a long series of earthquake 
shocks in the vicinity, it is difficult to admit any other explana- 
tion than that the issuing of the lava has relieved the pressure 
and thus removed the cause of the shocks ; while in the cases 
of an opposite character, where the vibration still continued 
after the eruption had begun, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the relief was only local, and not sufficient to affect the whole 
adjacent region. 

As before remarked, the curves indicating the number of re- 
corded earthquakes in all parts of the world expand rapidly as 
we approach the present epoch. There is no reason to suppose, 
however, that this means anything more than that our records 
are growing every year more complete: only the observations 
of the last century and a half can be considered as making the 
slightest claim to completeness. No inference can be drawn 
at present, then, or probably for a long time to come, as to 
whether seismie energy, as a whole, throughout the world, is 
on the increase or decrease. On this point we shall be for a 
long time in the dark. But the question next arises, whether 
the records, especially those of the last two or three centuries, 
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exhibit, when plotted in curves, any indication of irregular or 
paroxysmal energy ; that is, whether there are certain epochs 
during each century, when the number and intensity of shocks 
are greater than at others. Although the dates are far too in- 
complete to admit of a perfectly satisfactory answer to this 
question, Mr. Mallet thinks he is justified in asserting that there 
are minor intervals of comparative repose, averaging from five 
to ten years in duration, alternating with periods of consider- 
ably increased activity of a year or two in length. These 
shorter intervals do not seem to follow any regular law, so 
far as can be made out from the curves ; but they seem to be 
in connection with periods of fewer earthquakes, and usually 
with the occurrence of less violent shocks. There are also 
two very well marked epochs of extreme violence and frequen- 
cy of earthquakes, — one towards the end, and one, still more 
violent than the other, about the middle of each century. The 
form of the curves seems to indicate a comparatively sudden 
burst of seismic energy at each great paroxysm, and then a 
more gradual subsidence of the action; as if the disturbing 
forces had been of a nature to reach rapidly the maximum of 
their power, and then to sink more slowly into their normal 
condition of activity. Still, the data are few for general re- 
sults of much weight in regard to long periods of alternate 
repose and paroxysmal energy. If, as Mr. Mallet thinks, such 
conclusions can already be drawn, it is a strong argument in 
favor of considering earthquake action to be connected with 
some great general cause, commensurate, in the magnitude of 
the area in which it acts, with that of the earth itself. 

In comparing the relation of earthquakes to the times of 
the year in which shocks have occurred, in order to ascertain 
whether there are months or seasons in which seismic: energy 
is more developed than in others, quite interesting coincident 
results have been obtained by all who have occupied them- 
selves with these investigations. In the first place, it is clear- 
ly made out that there are more earthquakes, in the northern 
hemisphere, during winter than summer. Thus, Dr. Kluge 
gives, for the shocks registered from 1850 to 1857, nineteen 
hundred and eighty-four as occurring in the winter half of 
the year (September to March), and only eighteen hundred 
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and thirty-four as taking place in the summer half. The 
months in which the smallest number of shocks took place 
were May, June, and July; and October, December, and Feb- 
ruary, those in which the number was greatest. Mr. Mallet 
draws substantially the same results from the comparison of 
the curves of mensual seismic energy for the whole period of 
the catalogue, or thirty-two centuries. In the northern hemi- 
sphere he finds the annual paroxysmal minimum to occur 
in July, and the maximum in January, while the preponder- 
ance of winter over summer in the number of shocks is very 
decided. The results of observation in the southern hemi- 
sphere agree with those in the northern, the frequency of 
earthquakes there being greater in summer (our winter) than 
in winter (our summer) ; but the observations are so limited 
in number, and the area is so much more extensively covered 
by water, that at present any deductions of this kind in regard 
to the southern hemisphere have much less weight than the 
similar ones for the northern. The same results are shown 
when the months are grouped into four seasons, — the curves 
showing clearly a maximum for the three winter months, and 
a minimum for the summer. 

Another coincidence appears to have been pretty clearly in- 
dicated, if not positively made out, by the labors of Messrs. 
Mallet and Perrey : namely, the occurrence of a maximum of 
earthquake shocks about the time of the winter solstice, and a 
minimum at the autumnal equinox. And there is still another 
‘branch of inquiry with reference to the frequency and violence 
of earthquakes, which is of great interest, although as yet by 
no means thoroughly worked out: that is, the action of the 
moon on the earth, or the connection between the phases of 
the moon and the recurrence of shocks. The coincidence of 
certain great earthquakes with extreme high or low tide had 
been repeatedly noticed in South America many years ago, and 
the probable influence of the moon on the interior of the earth 
asserted by different scientific authorities. Baglivi, an Italian 
author, in his description of the Roman earthquake of 1703, 
published in 1737, notices particularly the fact of the more 
common occurrence of earthquakes at the time of full moon. 
M. Perrey was the first, however, to enter into the labo- 
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rious calculations necessary to throw further light on this 
question of so much interest ; and although it cannot be con- 
sidered as thoroughly settled, still the facts seem to indi- 
cate that the action of the moon, or of the sun and moon 
combined, is really perceptible in increasing the number 
and violenge of earthquakes at certain periods. M. Perrey’s 
results, as obtained from a combination of the observations of 
1844 - 47, are as follows: First, that earthquakes occur more 
frequently at the Syzygies than at the Quadratures ; secondly, 
that they also are more numerous at the Perigees than at the 
Apogees ; and, finally, that, whenever a disturbance is going 
on, the frequency of the shocks is increased by the passage of 
the moon over the meridian of the place in question. These re- 
sults would indicate that the moon has an action on the interior 
of the earth somewhat analogous to that which it exerts on 
the ocean, — the time of greatest frequency of shocks agreeing 
with that of the highest and lowest tides. The great interest of 
this investigation will be easily understood, since it bears very 
directly on one of the most vexed questions of modern geological 
science, namely, whether the interior of the earth is really in a 
liquid state, or sufficiently so to admit of its yielding to the 
attraction of the sun and moon in such a degree as to produce 
a sensible result, as would be the case, provided it could be 
clearly proved that the supposed lunar influence on the fre- 
quency of earthquakes really existed. Such an investigation, 
moreover, has an important bearing on many points of theo- 
retical geology, and it will certainly not be dropped until the 
question has been definitely settled. Of M. Perrey’s conclu- 
sions Mr. Mallet says, that they rest upon so narrow a basis 
of induction that they must be accepted with caution ; yet he 
admits that they possess more than sufficient probability, from 
physical considerations, to induce further inquiry. The Com- 
mittee of the French Academy of Sciences to which M. Per- 
rey’s conclusions were referred were evidently much impressed 
with the character of his results, although cautious in accepting 
them, until they should be confirmed by the reduction of future 
observations, or by going back and computing a still greater 
number of older ones. 

However important the relative frequency of earthquakes, as 
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compared with the positions of the sun and moon, may be to 
the scientific man,as having a profound theoretical significance, 
people generally are much more interested in the connection 
of seismic with meteorological phenomena. <A great many 
persons think that they remember some peculiarities of the 
weather as having preceded any great shock ; and in almost 
every earthquake-shaken region there are popular theories as 
to the premonitory symptoms of these disturbances, — although 
these are very different in different places. The most common 
one is, perhaps, that oppressive heat, accompanied by unusual 
stillness of the atmosphere and a light mist, is a sure forerun- 
ner of a shock. In accordance with this theory, the inhab- 
itants of San Francisco were greatly excited, last September, 
by the occurrence of a remarkably smoky appearance in the 
atmosphere during several days ; and a report having been set 
afloat that an uncommonly high tidal wave had been experienced 
in the harbor, the city became wild with excitement. Nothing 
unusual happened, however, and the smoke was afterwards 
traced to burning forests far north on the coast. The most 
careful comparison of the catalogues of earthquake occurren- 
ces with registers of the weather has failed to reveal any sub- 
stantial reason for supposing that any of these peculiar indi- 
cations really do precede the shocks. Only this much appears 
probable: that a great depression of the barometer, implying 
a diminution of the pressure of the atmosphere on the earth, 
may be in some cases the determining cause of an earthquake. 
This, as we can easily conceive, might be the case ; since, if we 
suppose the normal condition of the crust of the earth in an 
habitually disturbed region to be that of a nicely balanced 
equilibrium between the internal forces seeking exit, or relief 
by change of place, and the pressure of the overlying material, 
gravity and tenacity acting against expansion, it is not un- 
reasonable to admit that a sudden depression of the barome- 
ter, perhaps to the amount of two and a half inches, equal to 
one twelfth the whole weight of the atmosphere, may turn the 
scale, so that the crust shall give way and the pent-up forces 
find relief, giving us the evidence of it in a vibration of the 
superincumbent strata. There are many facts which seem to 
indicate that the severe storms, gales of wind, and heavy 
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rains, which have repeatedly been observed to occur simul- 
taneously with earthquake shocks, and which, from meteoro- 
logical causes, are preceded by a remarkable fall of the ba- 
rometer, are thus causally connected with seismic disturbances. 
The depression of the mercurial column indicates a change in 
the currents of the atmosphere, which will result in a violent 
storm, and the diminished pressure of the atmosphere is the 
direct agent in starting the vibration, which takes place sooner 
than it would have happened, had it not been for this disturb- 
ing element. 

Many curious statements have been made with regard to the 
presentiments of approaching earthquakes manifested by dif- 
ferent animals, some of which seem well authenticated, while 
others must be set down as the results of excited imaginations. 
Some of the peculiar actions ascribed to animals may easily be 
accounted for by the emission of carbonic acid or other gases 
from the ground, which is known to accompany some earth- 
quakes in voleanie regions, and which might be perceptible to 
animals whose sense of smell or nervous susceptibility was 
more delicate than our own. Dogs are supposed to be pecu- 
liarly sensitive in this respect, and hogs and geese are believed 
to show fear of approaching volcanic disturbances sooner than 
other animals. Birds generally are very quick at taking alarm, 
as might naturally be expected from their delicate organiza- 
tion. All incidents recorded with regard to the behavior of 
animals, before and during earthquake shocks, must be taken 
with many grains of allowance ; but such as are well authenti- 
cated are extremely interesting, as indicating differences be- 
tween the nervous susceptibilities of man and the lower ani- 
mals. 

Whether there is any relation between earthquake phenom- 
ena and the magnetism of the earth is a question which has 
been frequently discussed, and for the satisfactory answering 
of which the data are not yet sufficient. We know no reason 
why there should be any real connection between the disturb- 
ances of the earth’s crust and the magnetic currents which 
circle around it, nor has any been proved. On the contrary, 
most, if not all, of the investigators in this branch consider 
that there is no reason to believe that the unusual vibrations 
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of the magnetic instruments, which have been sometimes ob- 
served in earthquakes, are anything more than the mechani- 
cal result of the motions of the earth’s crust. 


We have now gone rapidly over most of the ground which 
has been occupied by compilers of earthquake catalogues, and 
given a sketch of the principal results. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that a large portion of the data used are en- 
tirely wanting in the elements of scientific accuracy, and that 
in consequence of this looseness of statement only conclusions 
of the most general character could be drawn from them. So 
impressed was Mr. Mallet with this fact, that he thus expressed 
himself at the end of the Report to the British Association 
which had occupied him for so many years. He says: “ In 
conclusion, I would repeat my conviction that a farther expen- 
diture of labor in earthquake catalogues, of the character hith- 
erto compiled, and alone possible from the data to have been 
compiled, is now a waste of scientific time and labor. The 
main work presented for seismologists in the immediate 
future must consist in good observations, with seismometers 
advantageously placed at sufficiently distant stations, and gal- 
vanically connected as to time,—and in the careful observation 
of the traces left by great shocks (when of recent occurrence) 
upon buildings, and other objects, artificial and natural, with a 
view to determining the nature of the forces that have affected 
them, aided by the resources of the physicist and the mathe- 
matician.” 

Just about the time the above-quoted conclusions of Mr. 
Mallet were put upon paper, there occurred the great earth- 
quake of December, 1857, which shook a large part of the 
Neapolitan territory, and was the third in extent and severity 
of all those of which there is any record as having occurred in 
Europe, — since more than ten thousand persons were killed 
by it, and a great number of towns and villages were almost 
destroyed. Immediately after this calamity, Mr. Mallet applied 
to the Royal Society of London for a small grant of money, to 
pay a part of the expense of visiting the locality, and making a 
thorough investigation of all the facts in the light of the most re- 
cent seismological inquiries. The request was acceded to, and 
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Mr. Mallet travelled carefully over the shaken region during 
several months, and was afterwards employed for nearly two 
years in preparing his report, the title of which stands at the 
head of this article. This report was published in 1862, the 
Royal Society contributing three hundred pounds towards the 
expense. It fills two royal octavo volumes, and is most elab- 
orately and beautifully illustrated, in a manner worthy of the 
first really thorough investigation in the department of Seis- 
mology. 

It is hardly necessary to state that one investigation has not 
exhausted the subject; it has rather set the example of what 
ought to be done for many earthquakes ; and it is especially of 
value, as leading the way in a new line of research, and as 
showing what can and must be done in order to arrive at as 
complete a knowledge as possible of the workings of the mys- 
terious agencies by which these great convulsions are brought 
about. Some of the more important results obtained by Mr. 
Mallet in regard to the Neapolitan earthquake may here be 
given, as a specimen of the kind of material which will have to 
be accumulated from all quarters of the globe before the de- 
mands of scientific accuracy shall have been satisfied. 

In the first place, in the map accompanying the report in 
question, the regions in which the shock was equally intense 
are designated by curves, called isoseismal curves ; then the 
whole of the wave-paths, or lines of direction in which the 
shocks were propagated at each locality, are marked by red 
lines. These wave-paths of course radiate from the focal point 
of the shock, and so carefully were they determined, chiefly by 
observations of the position of fallen buildings, and the charac- 
ter of the movements and fractures in those left standing, that 
sixteen of these lines, when protracted back, pass through the 
same focal-point, or within a circle of five hundred yards 
radius around it, while thirty-two more fall within a circle con- 
centric with the former and of one mile radius. Now, theo- 
retically, the intersection of any two wave-paths is sufficient to 
fix the position of the “ seismic vertical,” or the point on the 
earth’s surface vertically above the spot where the impulse or 
shock originated. The evidence, then, in this case was ample 
for determining this point as accurately as possible; since, what- 
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ever be the nature of the impulsive force, or however it may 
operate, the wave of impulse, as propagated outwardly, passes 
simultaneously, or almost so, from points about the actual 
focus at a considerable distance from each other, — the point 
from which the disturbance starts not being, by any means, a 
mathematical one. The position of the point on the surface 
vertically over the seismic focus was found, as above, to be 
near Caggiano, a village sixty miles a little south of east from 
Naples. 

The next important question to be settled was the depth of 
this focus below the surface, — a point of great interest, as will 
be perceived at once, in its connection with the theory of earth- 
quake action. This depth can easily be obtained by mathe- 
matical calculation, when the distance on the surface from 
any station to the seismic vertical is known, together with the 
angle of emergence of the wave-path, the seismic vertical being 
another wave-path, and the point of convergence of the two 
being the focus from which the wave started. Of course the 
limits of error are considerable in an investigation of this kind ; 
but the results, as graphically exhibited on Mr. Mallet’s dia- 
gram, are quite as satisfactory in their agreement as could be 
expected. Out of twenty-six separate wave-paths, twenty-three 
start from the seismic vertical at a depth of above 74 miles ; 
the maximum depth is 8} miles, and the minimum 2} miles.* 
Eighteen of the wave-paths start from the seismic vertical 
within a vertical range of twelve thousand feet, and having a 
mean focal depth of 5} miles, which may be taken as the depth 
of the focus. Here is an extremely important numerical re- 
sult, and similar results from other regions are highly desir- 
able for comparison with this. 

It will be impossible here to enter into the detail of the 
other numerical results obtained by Mr. Mallet, — the posi- 
tion and depth of the focal centre being, of course, the most 
important, and having been determined in this instance for 
the first time with any approach to accuracy. Other interest- 
ing points discussed in the summing up of the results of the 
investigation are: the form of the isoseismal areas, — that is, 
of the regions over which the shock was felt with equal inten- 





* These results are given in geographical miles, of sixty to a degree. 
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sity ; the relations of this area to the focal depth ; the effects 
of the physical configuration of the surface and the geological 
structure of the region on the progress of the wave ; the proofs 
of reflection and refraction of the shock by a range of moun- 
tains standing in the way, including reasons why certain areas 
escaped entirely ; the form, position, and dimensions of the focal 
cavity ; the amplitude and velocity of the wave, both on the sur- 
face and in the wave-paths ; the velocity with which the shock 
started, and its gradual dying out; the relation of the seismic 
foci of the Italian Peninsula, and the general relations of the 
seismic bands of the Mediterranean basin. To give even a 
synopsis of the results obtained under the above heads will 
not be possible here ; those who desire to investigate seismic 
phenomena must consult the volumes themselves. 

We see that Mr. Mallet was fully justified in demanding 
more thoroughly scientific observations than those we had pre- 
viously to his work, and that he has given a most excellent 
example of how such investigations should be made. He has 
shown that we can not only learn much from the application 
of seismological inquiries to future earthquake shocks, but 
that we have it in our power, to a certain degree, to recover the 
history of the past, by investigating the results of former con- 
vulsions as registered in the buildings fissured or in the ruins 
of those overthrown by ancient earthquakes. 

Among the practical results of investigations like those of 
Mr. Mallet, there are none so interesting to the public at large, 
especially to persons living in earthquake regions, as those 
which relate to the proper methods of structure for safe houses 
and other edifices in countries liable to these disturbances. 

This experienced observer expresses his strong conviction, 
“that the evils of the earthquake, like all others incident to 
man’s estate, may be diminished, or even multiplied, by the ex- 
ercise of his informed faculties and energies, and by his appli- 
cation of forethought and knowledge to subjugate this, as every 
other apparent evil of his estate, by skill and labor.” He fur- 
ther adds, in reference to this important question: “ Were 
understanding and skill applied to the future construction of 
houses and cities in Southern Italy, few, if any, human lives 
need ever again be lost by earthquakes, which there must 
recur, in their times and seasons.” 
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What is true of Southern Italy should also be true of the 
Pacifie coast of our own territory, a region liable to severe 
shocks, and yet where we hope to see populous States develop 
themselves in wealth, intelligence, and security to life. The 
prevailing tone in that region, at present, is that of assumed 
indifference to the dangers of earthquake calamities, — the 
author of a voluminous work. on California, recently published 
in San Francisco, even going so far as to speak of earthquakes 
as “ harmless disturbances.” But earthquakes are not to be 
“ bluffed off.’ They will come, and will do a great deal of 
damage. The question is, How far can science mitigate the 
attendant evils, and thus do something towards giving that 
feeling of security which is necessary for the full develop- 
ment of that part of the country? 

There has repeatedly been talk at San Francisco of estab- 
lishing an astronomical observatory, either by itself or in con- 
nection with the State university. If the people of California 
are wise, and have money to give for scientific research, let 
them found a physical, and not an astronomical, observatory. 
We have enough of the latter already, ill-equipped, and in the 
majority of cases not manned at all. Quite a sufficient num- 
ber of large telescopes are rusting on their piers in various 
parts of the country, as valueless for all real scientific results 
as if they never had heen taken from the boxes in which they 
were imported. Let California take warning from these, and 
remember that a very large endowment is necessary for the 
permanent maintenance of an astronomical observatory, and 
that, if not permanently maintained, in the hands of an able 
astronomer, with the mean: of paying his assistants and of 
publishing his results, it wil be nothing but an expensive 
toy. Besides, the climate of California and the climatological 
conditions are ill-suited to astronomical work in a fixed obser- 
vatory. The fogs of San Francisco, and the dust of the interior, 
will be found alike unfavorable to the successful prosecution 
of this branch of scientific research. A physical observatory, 
on the contrary, which need not necessarily be a permanency, 
having as its principal object the investigation of the seismo- 
logical phenomena occurring on the Pacifie coast, would, if 
properly managed, furnish results of exceeding value, not only 
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as contributions to an important branch of science hitherto 
much neglected, but as having a practical bearing on the wel- 
fare of the people and the development of the State, the value 
of which can hardly be overestimated. In no portion of the 
world is there a better chance for an establishment having in 
view the thorough investigation of earthquake phenomena. 
The great plain of the Sacramento and the San Joaquin should 
for a time be connected with San Francisco galvanically, by 
wires proceeding from the branch observatories at properly 
selected localities. Seismometers of the most approved con- 
struction should be set up, and their records compared with 
the other results of every important shock, as shown in the 
effect on buildings and on the surface of the ground, and in all 
the other methods of which Mr. Mallet’s book furnishes so 
excellent a model. 

Of Herr Volger’s volume and theory something may be said 
at another time, in discussing the varions theories of the nature 
of the forces involved in the phenomena of volcanoes and 


, earthquakes. 
J. D. WHiTtNey. 


Art. VIIl.— Tue Session. 


THERE is much reason to regret that every voter in the 
United States cannot be compelled, at some period of his life, 
to visit Washington, for the purpose of obtaining the passage, 
through the various stages of legislation, of some little bill, 
interesting only to himself, and perhaps having “a little 
money in it.” The lesson would be a useful one. As the 
visitor cast from the lobby a momentary glance through the 
swinging doors of the House, and was bewildered by the crash 
and war of jealous and hostile interests within, — as he felt 
how his own just and proper request was the sport of a thou- 
sand accidents, — as he appreciated the difficulties in the way 
of getting a committee to report his bill at all, and the still 
greater difficulty of putting it on its passage, and as he then 
watched it float here and there in the eddying current of legis- 
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lation, he would be better able for the future to understand one 
of the greatest difficulties of Government. Within the walls 
of two rooms are forced together in close contact the jeal- 
ousies of thirty-five millions of people, — jealousies between in- 
dividuals, between cliques, between industries, between parties, 
between branches of the Government, between sections of the 
country, between the nation and its neighbors. As years pass 
on, the noise and confusion, the vehemence of this scramble 
for power or for plunder, the shouting of reckless adventurers, 
of wearied partisans, and of red-hot zealots in new issues, — 
the boiling and bubbling of this witches’ caldron, into which 
we have thrown eye of newt and toe of frog and all the 
venomous ingredients of corruption, and from which is expect- 
ed to issue the future and more perfect republic, — in short, 
the conflict and riot of interests, grow more and more over- 
whelming ; the power of obstructionists grows more and more 
decisive in the same proportion as the business to be done 
increases in volume; the effort required to accomplish neces- 
sary legislation becomes more and more serious ; the machine 
groans and labors under the burden, and its action becomes 
spasmodic and inefficient. The capacity of our Government 
to reconcile these jarring interests, to control refractory dis- 
sentients, and to preserve an appearance of governing, is 
already tested to its utmost, and one can, while watching the 
embarrassments of Congress, scarcely think without alarm of 
the day, already so near, when the country will have to sup- 
port, first fifty, then one hundred millions of people, their pas- 
sions sharpened by the increasing energy of the struggle for 
existence. Even this prospect, however, is comparatively 
bright, so long as the population remains tolerably homo- 
geneous ; but with the absorption into our system of Canada, 
Mexico, and the West Indies, on which it would be a great 
mistake to suppose that popular feeling is less firmly bent now 
than formerly, one can scarcely conceive a method by which 
the mere duties of necessary legislation could be performed at 
all. 

A curious example of the manner in which public business 
is now done was drawn out very recently in the Dyer court- 
martial in Washington. The joint committee of Congress 
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had made a report filled with charges against General Dyer, of 
which General Dyer complained, and upon which he demanded 
a court of inquiry. The Government did not itself prosecute 
the charge, but left this duty to Mr. Clifford Arrick and other 
interested parties. By dexterous management, General Dyer’s 
counsel, Mr. Dudley Field, enticed Mr. Arrick upon the witness- 
stand, and there elicited the fact that Mr. Arrick was himself 
the author of the Congressional Report of the joint committee 
which had impeached General Dyer. We do not wish to an- 
ticipate the decision of General Thomas, General Hancock, and 
the other members of the Commission of Inquiry ; but General 
Dyer has been injured in reputation and put to anxiety and to 
expense he could ill afford, the Government has been attacked 
and obliged to institute a most costly inquiry, and Congress 
has placed itself in a most unfortunate and mortifying posi- 
tion, all because the joint committee had not the time to do 
its work properly, and employed an unfit person, without due 
‘aution. 

The late Session has shown more clearly than ever the 
necessity of finding some means of improving our legislative 
machinery. Underneath a thousand personal matters, which, 
like so many mosquitoes, annoy and distract the attention of 
legislators, there are always a few great questions in which 
all .public interests have their root, and from which all impor- 
tant legislation must take its start. When Congress met in 
December last, action was required on certain points: Recon- 
struction, Re-establishment of the Executive in its Privileges 
and Proper Functions, Revenue Reform, Monetary Reform, Ad- 
ministrative Reform, Internal Improvements, Foreign Policy. 
We believe it is simple truth to say that not one ef these sub- 
jects received anything but superficial attention ; and yet we 
have no intention of charging Congress with any wilful neglect 
of duty. That there was great waste of valuable time no one 
can deny; but that Congress could, by the strictest possible 
economy of its means, have given proper study and attention 
to all these subjects, scarcely any one would venture to assert. 
If, therefore, in calling attention to the short-comings of the 
Session, we seem to criticise more sharply than is just, it is 
not that we wish to throw undeserved blame on Congress, but 
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that the system itself is at fault, and has failed to expand with 
the expansion of the country. On this subject we shall have 
more to say in the sequel. Leaving aside for the present the 
question of what has not been done by Congress, let us ex- 
amine. the merits of the actual work of the Session. 
Reconstruction naturally comes first in the list of subjects 
claiming public attention, although Reconstruction, thanks to 
the general acquiescence of the country in the result of the 
November elections, and thanks also to the increasing pros- 
perity which has drawn the attention of the Rebel States to 
more profitable matters, has lost much of its old prominence 
in polities. Nevertheless, the point of negro-suffrage was 
thought to require attention, and even to need acknowledg- 
ment as part of the fundamental law of the land. Like most of 
the measures adopted by Congress, the Constitutional Amend- 
ment is more remarkable for what it does not than for what 
it does contain. Beau Brummell’s valet was one day met on 
his master’s stairs with a bundle of crumpled neck-cloths on 
his arm, and being asked what on earth he had there, an- 
swered, with a modesty tinged with becoming pride: ‘ These 
> Congress, too, has had its failures, and the 
neck-tie with which it proposes at last to adorn the statue of 
American Liberty is the result of many efforts. Apart from the 
general doubt whether it is advisable to insert in the Consti- 
tution such special provisions, there is little in this Fifteenth 
Amendment to which we can fairly object. The dogma that 
suffrage is a natural right, and not a trust, is by implica- 
tion denied. The “ right ”’ to hold office, as well as to vote, is 
not asserted. Educational and even property qualifications 
are not excluded. We kuow little of legal ingenuity, if it 
is not found that this Amendment is of small practical value. 
Its sting and its danger rest in the possible abuse of the power 


are our failures.’ 


granted to Congress by the second section, to enforce the ar- 
ticle by such legislation as it may deem appropriate. 

As Congress postponed action in regard to the status of 
Georgia, we are relieved from the necessity of discussing this 
difficult question. The responsibility of deciding it must now 
rest on the present Congress, whose action we do not care 
to anticipate. At the same time we can scarcely think that 
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inaction in regard to so serious a legal difficulty was a satis- 
factory mode of dealing with it. It is true that Georgia is not 
likely to run away in the mean while; but it is also true that 
inaction is equivalent to a confession of incompetency, and 
that of such confessions we have far too many. 

Passing on to the second great subject of public anxiety, the 
yestoration to the Executive of its proper control, we touch 
already upon very dangerous ground, where a battle is un- 
avoidable and imminent. General Butler, in pressing with 
so much earnestness the repeal of the Tenure-of-Office Bill, 
scarcely took the trouble to conceal his opinion that sooner or 
later a struggle for power must arise between the Senate and 
the House, with or without the aid of the President. The 
Senate gave countenance to this opinion by its conduct in 
regard to the repeal. To allege as a cause of inaction its fear 
of #triumphant lecture from President Johnson had not only 
more the appearance of giving a pretext than a reason, but 
was an implied rebuff to the House, which was, or might have 
been supposed to be, as good a judge as the Senate of what 
their combined dignity should fear. This jealousy broke out 
again in the joint convention for counting the electoral votes ; 
and if General Butler’s manner had not put him in the wrong, 
he would have won far more sympathy than showed itself. In 
whatever light the Senate may be considered, it is not a pop- 
ular body, and can command popular support only in conse- 
quence of the mistakes of its rivals. For this reason the 
whole country waited with extreme anxiety, after the Senate’s 
refusal to act on the Tenure-of-Office Bill until General Grant 
should announce his Cabinet; and if politicians became more 
and more uneasy as the delay was prolonged, it was because 
they felt that any mistake made by General Grant at the out- 
set of his career would result in strengthening the hold which 
the Senate had acquired upon political patronage and power. 
The idea now so popular, that politicians are bad counsellors, 
is one of the most unfortunate mistakes of our day. There 
are politicians of all sorts, and the dishonest class no doubt 
would be bad advisers ; but to exclude politicians would imply 
also the exclusion of statesmen, and to conduct the Govern- 
ment without the aid of trained statesmen is as dangerous as 
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to conduct a war without the aid of trained generals. When 
Congress saw that General Grant placed himself in isolation, the 
annoyance was extreme, and was entirely justified by the event. 
It is to be hoped that no future President will repeat the ex- 
periment, least of all in critical times. 
We do not mean by this to express any unfavorable opinion 
of General Grant’s Cabinet, to which this Review has only 
good wishes and support to offer ; but it is obvious, that, if the 
balance of our government is to be restored, there must be 
no more mistakes in administration, and no hazardous experi- 
ments, whose failure may shake public confidence. We siall 
have something to say presently o” the reforms which the Ex- 
ecutive should attempt ; but its immediate policy is one of cau- 
tion and conciliation, not one of heroism. The mere repeal of 
the Tenure-of-Office Bill cannot at once restore its prestige, or 
wrest from Congress the initiative which Congress is now ac- ¢ 
customed to exercise. The Senate has no idea of abandoning 
its control of power, either with or without the Tenure-of-Office 
Bill; and the people alone, acting upon the Lower House, 
after a fair trial of the new Administration, can re-establish 
the Presidency in spite of the Senate, and restore harmony to 
the political system. General Grant and his Cabinet, no mat- 
ter whether they are men of metal or men of straw, must ac- 
cept the fact that our system of government has practically 
suffered a modification, from which no power but that of patient 
wisdom can retrieve it ; and if the influence of General Grant 
himself, or of his Cabinet, is exerted in the direction of iso- 
lated action, however brilliant, the chances are that our system 
will be permanently fixed on a new and not an improved basis. 
On the question, therefore, of restoring its powers to the Execu- 
tive, Congress failed to take action, as it had failed to take ac- 
tion in regard to Georgia. 
The case Was no better in regard to reform in the revenue 
system. Mr. Schenck, it is true, did his utmost for the pas- 
sage of the improved internal-revenue law, consolidating all 
the previous revenue acts, but without success. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Wells, in his annual Report, had, for the first time, called pub- 
lic attention to the character of the Tariff. His Report was a 
simple and business-like document, avoiding carefully all theo- 
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retical flightiness, containing no praises of free-trade, advocat- 
ing no extreme legislation, but merely pointing out, in a way 
so clear that no one could misunderstand the evidence, his 
reasons for thinking that our present customs-duties are mis- 
chievous and need reform. Mr. Wells has by no means ex- 
hausted the subject ; on the contrary, he has as yet done little 
more than to open discussion. He has rigidly abstained, with 
a care that does him great credit, from the wide and philo- 
sophical treatment of this question, which he was perfectly 
able to give, but for which neither President, Congress, press, 
nor people are as yet prepared. He has no party to serve, no 
interest to enrich, nor any “ring” to work for. We need 
scarcety say that we give to him and to the principles of his 
Report, as we should give to every liberal and honest move- 
ment, a hearty support. There is still less necessity for adding 
that in Congress Mr. Wells is not strong, and that no action 
was suggested in the sense of his recommendations. 

No sooner had Mr. Wells’s Report been published than a 
ery of rage arose from Pennsylvania. A swarm of stinging 
insects darted out from that mass of protected interests, and, 
what was more significant, they were met by another body, 
equally active, which came spontaneously from the working 
classes to defend and affirm the statements of Mr. Wells. The 
controversy in the Middle States has raged all winter with 
fury. We confess that our interest in its result would be less 
lively, if we looked at it merely from an economical point of 
view ; but in this respect we are not obliged to follow Mr. 
Wells, and prefer to go beyond him. The Tariff, as it stands, is 
indeed grossly extravagant and partial, but its direct economi- 
cal result is only to neutralize a certain amount of labor, to 
throw away so many days’ work in every year without any 
return of any kind. The nation is young and overflowing 
with animal strength, and the mere pecuniary lpss could be 
borne. But unfortunately this is not all; nor is the story 
finished, when Mr. Wells adds, that the rich are daily be- 
coming richer, and the poor poorer. Behind this there is a 


political result of far greater moment, in the debauching ef- 
fect of the system upon parties, public men, and the morals 
of the State. 
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Few men who are accustomed to watch the course of Wash- 
ington polities will be at a loss to understand the difficulty of 
Mr. Wells’s position, or the reason why his efforts have found 
so little co-operation in Congress. We are touching here upon 
a delicate subject, but we have no office to ask of any generous 
constituency, and can afford to say what every one already 
knows. The condition of parties precludes the chance of re- 
form. The “rings” which control legislation —those iron, 
or whiskey, or Pacific Railway, or other interests, which have 
their Congressional representatives, who vote themselves the 
public money — do not obtain their power for nothing. Con- 
gressmen themselves, as a class, are not venal, it is true. Per- 
haps not more than one member in ten of the late Congress 
ever accepted money. But though Congress itself has still a 
sense of honor, party organizations have no decency and no 
shame. The “rings” obtain their control of legislation by 
paying liberally towards the support of these party organiza- 
tious, Republican or Democratic, as the case may be ; and the 
distiller or iron-founder who pays his five or ten thousand dol- 
lars towards the expenses of his party has as fair a claim 
upon it as Judge Pierrepont, or any other honest man, and is 
more certain to force his claim against opposition. Parties can- 
not escape the obligations thus incurred ; and the result is, that 
these interests combine in Congress for mutual protection, and 
members who are by their tastes well disposed towards reform 
dare not move a finger. A network of rings controls Congress, 
and forms a hedge which marks the limit within which argu- 
ment and reason may prevail. When the President sent in 
his veto to the Copper Bill, — a veto which was certainly not 
his own composition, if one may judge from its form, — all the 
iniquity of the law could not win over the two votes necessary 
to sustain the veto, although members in plenty approved it, 
and would have voted for it, had the vote been taken by count, 
and not by yeas and nays. The rings whipped into line the 
recalcitrant members. Perhaps the most creditable vote 
given this winter was that of Mr. Senator Sumner, who, on 
this sole occasion, sustained President Johnson. 

Mr. Wells, therefore, can do nothing, except to place his 
arguiuents before the people, and wait until some party finds its 
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interest involved in supporting him. We are unable to say 
whether General Grant himself, or his Cabinet, will be disposed 
to undertake the superhuman task of reforming party organiza- 
tions and purifying Congress. The simpler task of economy, 
or what the French call économie de bouts de chandelles, has thus 
far seemed to satisfy them. To follow out the path indicated 
by Mr. Wells, to clean and purify the national legislature, and 
to break down by main force one of the strongest supports of 
party corruption, can be done only by reforming the revenue 
system, and placing stringent restrictions upon all grants of the 
public money. Not merely, therefore, as a matter of political 
economy, but as one of political reform, the policy of Mr. Wells 
demands the support of the Administration. At this moment 
everything tends to increase the dictatorial power of parties. 
Even the new Constitutional Amendment seems to have this 
inevitable result, of swelling the blind, unreasoning vote which 
follows mechanically a party standard, and thus encourages 
and protects party corruption. We submit that Government 
is wrong in plundering the people in order to support party 
organizations, and that the system of protecting special in- 
terests should be reformed: 

If the publie waits for Congress to move in this direction, it 
will wait long, and it will wait in vain. And in the same way 
we can expect little or nothing from Congress towards admin- 
istrative reform. Suddenly, in the middle of the Session, the 
new whiskey-tax broke down. New York was no longer the 
favorite haunt of distillers. They had retired to the West, 
and there they again succeeded in cheating the Government, 
— necessarily by collusion with Government officials. Mr. 
Jenckes’s Civil-Service Bill lay untouched on the Clerk’s ta- 
ble. We are not enthusiastic admirers of Mr. Jenckes’s bill, 
but we do insist that a decent self-respect should oblige Con- 


gress to show or feign some disposition to purge the civil ser- 
vice from the taint of political corruption. The country, after 
an experience which for a time brought it literally within sight 
of disorganization, has at last nearly escaped its dangers, not 
by reform, but by prosperity and good luck. The Government, 
under a war-pressure, instituted a system of internal revenue, 
and in the attempt to enforce its laws was utterly defeated by 
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private interests. The taxes were therefore reduced, and will 
ultimately be abandoned. But the time must come, and may 
come sooner than is commonly supposed, when a foreign war 
will force us back to the internal revenue system as our only 
source of income, and there is no risk in predicting that a few 
more years of the old system of internal revenue would leave 
little sound material in our Government. So virulent a source 
of corruption was never known in our national experience. 
For this reason we are inclined to think that such national 
prosperity as would allow our Government to escape, without 
obliging it to meet and overcome its difficulties, would in the 
end prove a national disaster. The people of the United States 
already have become too much accustomed to the idea that 
they can violate with impunity every fundamental principle of 
good government. 

The dependence of civil offices upon political influence is a 
support even more essential to party organizations than are 
the protected interests which Mr. Wells has attacked. There 
is little disposition in Congress, and there is still less in either 
party organization, to introduce such a separation between pol- 
ities and the civil service as would purify both. The evil is 
rooted in popular habit; it springs from the people; it was 
created by the people ; it is maintained for the people; and 
yet we venture to assert that the mere fact of bringing this 
temptation into party strife will ultimately, if continued long 
enough, break down the Government. The Democratic party, 
if wrong otherwise, is yet perfectly right in asserding that cor- 
ruption is no peculiar fault of its own; for the fault lies, not in 
the party, but in the system, which for both parties is the same. 
So long as party organizations remain what they are, honesty 
in the long run is impossible ; corruption must be the rule, and 
not the exception. General Grant may, indeed, purify the rev- 
enue service, but his successor will with much less effort ¢br- 
rupt it again, unless the public takes its stand upon some solid 
principle which shall remove the Government patronage from 
the shifting influence of politics. This is a matter which has 
nothing to do with law; it is custom that should rule; and 
until the natural good sense of the people, acting over the 
heads of all party organizations, shall decide the point that no 
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officer of the Government shall be removed from his post for 
merely political reasons, except in a few specified cases, hon- 
esty is not likely to prevail, nor are parties likely to be pure. 
We have ventured to dwell a little on these two points of re- 
form, — the abolition of Government grants to favored inter- 
ests, and the withdrawal of Government patronage, so far as 
practicable, from party organizations, — not so much because 
they were mentioned during the late Session, as because the 
House, and even General Grant, seemed to be carried away by 
the idea that economy and proper care in selecting persons for 
appointments would cure all our national ills. Economy is 
in itself not a policy; it is, or should be, a condition of exist- 
ence, and no government should boast of it any more than a 
gentleman should boast of sobriety. A government that un- 
derstands its duties is economical always, even in its extrava- 
gance. We see a healthy and useful reaction in this tendency 
to pare cheese-rinds, but we protest against the idea that this 
is a policy of reform, or that General Grant should be con- 
sidered as a sort of presidential terrier chosen to snap at ver- 
min in the publie offices. What the country needs is not a 
narrow and pinching economy, nor even a merely honest ad- 
ministration, that during its term of office will heal over the 
running sores of our body politic, with a certainty that they will 
again break out at the first change of circumstances, — but a 
wise and careful correction of the system itself. We can see 
no reason why a democracy should be necessarily corrupt. 
We believe that a timely reform may long postpone the day 
when corruption will become intolerable, but we should augur 
the worst of the effect that another great shock to the country 
in its present loose condition would produce upon our whole 
system of government, and we maintain that the first and last 
duty of Congress and the President is to draw from the ex- 
perience of the last ten years a lesson as to the PRINCIPLES OF 
REFORM. The country is not permanently aided by piccemeal 
legislation to stop abuses which spring from radical difficul- 


ties; nor can the nation in the long run respect a Government 
which announces, that, as Pacific Railways and other great 
national works breed corruption, therefore they cannot be con- 
structed. So far as we understand the object of creating 
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governments, it is that they may do the work of governing; 
and we should like to know for what earthly purpose Presi- 
dents and Congressmen are elected, except to perform this 
duty, and to see at their peril that no corruption follows. It is 
their duty to prevent or to cure corruption ; but it is also their 
duty to do the work, to collect the revenue, to build, or cause 
to be built, whatever public works it comes within their prov- 
ince to provide for, to employ officers, and to see that they 
are efficient and faithful. A more extraordinary claim to pop- 
ular respect than that advanced in defence of the late Session, 
on the ground that it stopped many extravagant schemes, 
could scarcely be imagined. The schemes were no doubt ex- 
travagant, but their objects were in many cases proper and ne- 
cessary, and the public has a right to insist that Congress shall 
do the work it was sent to do, and do it properly, or ask 
such reforms as will enable it to be done. Instead of this, pop- 
ular wrath is met by an intolerably calm confession that there 
are certainly corrupt officials, but General Grant will detect 
them and turn them out, and never again in our national his- 
tory shall corrupt officials be appointed; that it is true the 
revenue system has been evaded and nullified by fraud, but 
that it will, please God, soon be —not reformed, but — abol- 
ished; that Pacific Railways are very apt to produce corrup- 
tion, and therefore it is best not to meddle with them ; that 
political organizations are selfish and unscrupulous, but that 
General Grant is not a party man; that, in short, they who 
are charged with the Government are the most senseless and 
fit men for the constables of the watch, and if any man refuses 
to obey their orders, they are to come together and thank God 
they are rid of aknave. We are bound to call attention to the 
fact, which seems to have been forgotten, that these incessant 
confessions of ignorance, or of impotence, or even — pardon 
us the word — of imbecility, cannot, even with the best will, 
be considered as a performance of duty. 

One administrative measure —the bill for amending the 
judicial system — was, however, passed in this Session, and 
failed only by accident, we believe, to receive President 
Johnson’s signature. There was also one very important 
measure which we may class under the head of monetary re- 
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form, and which also failed to become law. Mr. Schenck’s bill 
for the improvement of the public credit was a simple, recog- 
nition of the financial principle established in the November 
election. The Supreme Court had already forestalled this 
measure so far as regarded the legalizing of coin contracts, 
and indeed it may perhaps be said that the whole bill tended 
rather to affirm a principle which ought never to have been 
brought in question than to effect any real progress in finance. 
Nevertheless, the measure was highly creditable to Congress 
and to the country, and, unless foreign complications arise, it 
may be considered as having brought our finances to a point 
where one may see a clear path to the settlement of all 
our financial difficulties. It is true that Mr. Schenck’s bill 
left untouched the serious problem of a return to specie pay- 
ments, or, if it indicated anything in this respect, indicated a 
leaning towards that favorite doctrine of “ growing up to the 
situation,’ which is merely another example of what we have 
already so strongly criticised as the fashionable custom of con- 
fessing impotence and abnegating governmental functions. 
The West could not be induced to join in any settled and 
effective action for a re-establishment of the currency on a 
sound basis. But with a large surplus revenue, a rapid dimi- 
nution of taxes, a reduction of interest on the debt, and a de- 
crease in its volume, sooner or later the time must come when 
return to specie payments will be unavoidable. Whenever 
and however it comes, the process must be the same, if the 
national credit is to be maintained ; but if the difficulty were 
boldly faced at present, it might, perhaps, be possible to devise 
some means by which the debtor class would be more equitably 
dealt with, and business less exposed to annoyance, than if the 
whole subject were left to the action of time and chance. 

Yet, if it must be allowed that no progress was made dur- 
ing the late Session towards sound monetary principles, it is 
equally true that the unsound theorists gained no ground. The 
eloquent denunciation of gold and silver by General Butler failed 
to make the slightest impression on Congress, or even to pro- 
voke notice, although it was strikingly original, and in Mr. 
Butler’s best style. “It is now admitted by all political econ- 
omists,”’ said he, “ that finely engraved printing upon paper, 
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fixing its value, is the best of all possible substitutes for coined 
money. Not until the people of Greece and Rome became 
deteriorated by vices and luxury, yielding their liberties to 
tyrants, did gold and silver, the ever-ready adjuncts of despotic 
power in all its forms and degrees, obtain place and scope 
to do their appropriate and never-failing work, — the enslave- 
ment of the labor of the masses. . . . . Coined gold and sil- 
ver has ever been the” handmaid of despotism, the prop of 
monarchical power, the supporter of thrones, the upholder of 
nobilities and priesthoods, the engine by which the privileges 
and pretensions of aristocrats have always been sustained in 
trampling down the rights, devouring the substance, and ab- 
sorbing the unrequited labors of the masses. Through all 
time the possession of money has given power to the few to 
enslave the labor of the many for the benefit of princes and 
nobles, and its use has been the badge of servitude of all peo- 
ples to some king or tyrant. To deny this at one time was 
treason.” 

Both as regards originality of conception and elegance of 
style, this passage deserved more notice than the sullen, and 
no doubt envious, silence with which it was received. General 
Garfield and his friends, in fact, asserted that the speech was 
contemptible and ridiculous, and that to answer it would be 
almost as great folly as to make it, and thus General Butler’s 
argument was stifled by a conspiracy of silence. Silence, in- 
deed, on the whole subject of the currency, was an understood 
rule of the Session. No agreement on a common principle 
was possible, and Congress had, apart from monetary affairs, 
far more work on its hands than could possibly be attended to. 
Monetary reform, therefore, like administrative reform, like 
revenue reform, like the re-establishment of the Executive, and 
like the reconstruction of Georgia and the development of the 
national resources, was postponed. 

What, then, was accomplished by this expiring Congress, be- 
sides the Constitutional Amendment and Mr. Schenck’s gold 
bill? In reply to this question, we might fairly say, as a suffi- 
cient answer, that the business of the Government has been 
carried on. To do even this as it should be done, to prepare 
and to pass the Appropriation Bill alone, is a prodigious effort, 
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and especially difficult in the short session at the close of an 
Administration. We may add, that economical, and even 
parsimonious, principles have received surprising support at 
the hands of the Committee on Appropriations, and that the 
clerks have been taught what it is to have an economical 
Government. But much as we admire economy, we cannot 
think that Molitre’s Harpagon is the hest model of a finance 
minister, nor that it is good policy for a government to pay its 
clerks meanly. Let us starve the Cabinet, if we like, and re- 
duce our Supreme Court to the wages of country lawyers ; 
there remains still the honor of the position, which would 
tempt distinguished ability, even though there were no salary 
whatever to be earned. But with the subordinate posts there 
is no dignity, but rather degradation involved, as the service is 
now organized. The precarious tenure of a Government office 
drives away the better class of applicants. Nor is there com- 
mon sense in the idea that a government which every year 
votes tens and hundreds of millions into the hands of favored 
classes, and supports a revenue and currency system far more 
burdensome than the national debt, should claim merit from 
the country for grinding a few thousand dollars from its 
clerks. 

But we are obliged to return at last to the proposition with 
which we began,—that one principal reason why the public 
business is neglected, or inefficiently performed, is to be found 
in the inevitable waste of time under the present legislative 
system. So necessary has it proved to provide some check to 
this evil, that debate has, under the rules of the House, been 
to a great extent stopped, and measures are habitually hurried 
through in spite of every remonstrance, without allowing an 
opportunity for amendment or discussion. So long as the 
dominant party has sufficient strength to override opposition 
in this way, the expedient may answer its purpose in econo- 
mizing time, but in the long run parties must be more evenly 
balanced, and some other expedient must be invented. One 
such expedient might, perhaps, be, that members should better 
understand their work ; but as the House does not eleet its own 


members, it can do little towards producing this result. Nor 
does popular feeling tend in this direction. The oldest mem- 
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bers of the House and the Senate have had but eighteen years’ 
service, and this is so unusual as to be thought surprising. 
Yet the lessons of statesmanship, or even of statecraft, are 
not easily learned, especially in their higher branches ; princi- 
ples of political economy, or of international law, and, above 
all, the limits of legislation, are matters to which trained 
statesmen themselves come with a humiliating confession of 
doubt or ignorance. As Congress is at present constituted, 
the trained statesmen have more than they can accomplish 
merely in stopping mischievous legislation. In this respect, 
Reconstruction has had anything but a good influence on Con- 
gress. Setting aside entirely all question as to the merits or 
demerits of Reconstruction in the Rebel States, there is no 
doubt whatever that it has brought into Congress a class of 
men whose influence has not been favorable, and who have 
increaséd the power of the lobby rather than the dignity of 
either House. Let us instance the case of Collector Smythe, 
who was lately appointed by President Johnson Minister to 
Russia, with the idea that he would be acceptable to the 
Senate. Senator Sumner and the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations thought the appointment unsuitable, and we believe 
they were right, although Mr. Smythe could scarcely have been 
so unfit for the post as its present occupant. Mr, Smythe, 
however, laughed at the Committee. He had, as he thought, 
already won a majority of the Senate. He had been among 
the obstructionists and carpet-baggers, and secured their votes, 
and he hoped to march with their assistance over the pros- 
trate bodies of Senator Sumner and his Committee. We will 
not pretend to say what influences he had used. We do not 
know. But, at all events, he had, as Collector of New York, 
gained influence enough with the Senate to be able to say 
in so many words, that, if the Senate did not confirm him, it 
should confirm no one ; and he did in fact succeed in stopping 
confirmations. Public business was kept at a stand-still in 
order that a ring largely composed of reconstructed Sena- 
tors might force Mr. Smythe into a position for which he was 
unfit. Here is an example of the probable working of Sena- 
torial government ; but it is also an illustration of the growing 
power of the lobby and of obstructionists in our legislature, and 
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of the difficulties which threaten sooner or later to bring the 
whole machinery of our Government to a stand-still. 

Let us now turn to the Department of Foreign Affairs, or, as 
the Senate prefers to style it, of Foreign Relations. Congress 
has postponed action on points of foreign policy, as well as on 
most domestic matters, but their importance and the tone in 
which they have been discussed warrant us in going into a 
somewhat detailed statement of the situation. Various trea- 
ties were under consideration in the Senate, but we shall 
undertake to examine only those negotiated with Denmark 
and Great Britain. 

The public, always curiously ill-informed in regard to its 
foreign relations, had flattered itself that the affair of St. 
Thomas was quietly disposed of, and even the Senate labored for 
a time under the delusion that the treaty would be allowed to 
expire without scandal or dispute. The Danish Government, 
however, was in a position which did not admit of withdrawal. 
The very weakness of Denmark, and her helpless situation as 
regards Germany, obliges her to struggle against humiliation, 
and in this matter her national pride was involved. During 
our war, she had behaved extremely well. The proposition to 
part with St. Thomas had not come from her, but had been 
suggested by our Government at a time when the possession of 
the island was a matter of great interest to the United States. 
She had declined at first to negotiate on any terms. The set- 
tled policy of the western European powers has always been to 
exclude the United States from the West Indies, since they 
well know that their colonial possessions in that neighborhood 
would be placed in great peril, if our Government once obtained 
a foothold among them. Denmark naturally hesitated to take 
a step which placed her in direct antagonism to the traditional 
policy of Great Britain and France, the two countries on whose 
sympathy she is compelled to rely. Nevertheless, after long 
doubt, she yielded, not merely on account of the money to be 
gained, (for Denmark is one of the few states in the world 
which do not stand in need of money,) but on the distinct prin- 
ciple that it was expedient to change her foreign policy and to 
attach herself more closely to the United States by abandoning 
to them her colonial possessions in our seas, and, as a conse- 
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quence, the ultimate control of the Antilles and of Central 
America. The treaty was signed, and sent to the Senate. 
After a sufficient lapse of time, Denmark took a vote of the 
people of St. Thomas on the subject, and, the result being fa- 
vorable, the island was formally transferred to an authorized 
agent of our Government. The Senate had the treaty in its 
hands, but did not interfere. When the period within which 
ratification was required had passed without bringing any 
movement from the Senate, the time was by further agreement 
extended to October, 1869. Still the Senate made no sign. 
Then. at last the Danish Government sent over General Raas- 
lof, its Secretary of War, to Washington, and this gentleman, 
who had already been Minister here, who understood our peo- 
ple and was highly popular with them, who had, moreover, been 
principally responsible for the new policy which Denmark had 
adopted towards us, and whose official position, as well as that 
of his colleagues in the Ministry, depended upon the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty, undertook to disturb the serene repose of 
the Senate, and to insist that action should be taken. 

We have little sympathy with the policy which prompted 
Mr. Lincoln and his Cabinet to purchases of new territory. 
There is a peculiar brilliancy and seductiveness in that vast 
scheme which, without war or ill-feeling or unnecessary ex- 
pense, grasped in succession three such commanding points 
as Russian America, St. Thomas, and the Isthmus of Darien ; 
the imagination is dazzled by it; and yet we should be heart- 
ily glad to discover any honorable mode of release from the 
obligations of the St. Thomas Treaty. We cannot in honor 
listen to the suggestion of General Butler, that Denmark hav- 
ing abandoned the island, in pursuance of a popular vote, we 
are now at liberty to take it without paying for it at all. The 
only argument which has any show of weight is, that the Sen- 
ate has a constitutional right to reject the treaty, — that Den- 
mark was perfectly aware, in fact was formally notified, of 
this limitation on the President’s power,— and that she is 
therefore debarred from complaint. 

The internal difficulties of a government are often most im- 
mediately felt in its foreign relations, and this is the case here. 
Undoubtedly the Senate has the right to reject any treaty, this 
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among the rest; but the condition of holding any friendly re- 
lations whatever with the outside world requires that this 
right of rejection should be kept in reserve for extraordinary 
occasions. If the treaty betrays the national honor, if it sac- 
rifices national territory or the rights of citizens, if it was 
obtained by disgraceful means, if it is untrue to a national 
pledge, by all means let the Senate interpose and reject it. 
But a proper respect for the countries with which we deal, and 
for international comity, which we are bound to observe, re- 
quires that in rejecting a treaty we should give strong and 
solid reasons for the act. We cannot conceive what strong or 
solid reasons the Senate can give for refusing to ratify this 
treaty. Stat pro ratione voluntas. Say it is our humor, — is 
Denmark answered, or is our national credit redeemed in the 
world’s eyes? Seven years ago our whole nation wanted St. 
Thomas ; now we need it no longer; a few years hence we 
may again require it ; and the world must learn submission to 
these passing whims! 

If the United States through the President had negotiated a 
treaty with Denmark, requiring that within a certain time she 
should declare war against Prussia, and our Government had 
bound itself to pay her seven million dollars in consideration 
thereof, — if this treaty were duly sent to the Senate, if Den- 
mark thereupon did declare war in pursuance of the agree- 
ment, and if our Government then refused to perform its part 
of the compact, we are inclined to think that the world, with- 
out stapping long to study constitutional theories, would hold 
that our behavior was scurvy; and we ourselves, as a nation, 
would hold and express the same opinion in regard to any for- 
eign government that placed itself in a similar situation. 

We repeat, that a sound and sufficient reason for rejecting 
this treaty. is much to be desired ; but there is something to be 
desired still more earnestly, and this is, that the Senate may 
not assume the absolute and irresponsible control of our inter- 
national affairs. There is a perfectly clear line here which it 
is dangerous to overstep. The confusion which such a conflict 
of authority would create in our foreign relations cannot be 
over-estimated ; for abroad, even more than at home, division 
of responsibility lowers the national character and destroys all 
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faith in national pledges. As regards foreign nations, the 
President, and not the Senate, is the representative and the 
spokesman of the United States; and if the Senate intervenes 
without so sound a reason as must convince the world that in- 
tervention is right and necessary, the only result must be to 
degrade the Presidential authority, and with it the national 
dignity, in the eyes of other governments. Hitherto there has 
been so seldom any occasion for appealing to this principle, 
that it has sometimes in practice been overlooked; but the 
present occasion is a grave one; in spite of our own wishes, 
we are compelled to say, that the rejection of this treaty would 
be an unwarrantable and mischievous act. 

The position in regard to the English treaties is somewhat 
different ; since, in the first place, there is no special reason for 
being civil to England ; and, in the second place, no action 
was stipulated, or has been taken under these treaties, by 
which any one has been compromised. The treaties, there- 
fore, are a fair subject for rejection, if there is reason to reject 
them. We will even go so far as to say that they ought to be 
rejected by the Senate, unless they fully accord every demand 
our Government has ever made on Great Britain. We frankly 
confess that Great Britain is not entitled at our hands to any 
delicacy of treatment whatever. There are still a few persons 
in America who have reason to remember Lord Palmerston, 
and the happy manner of that nobleman did much to keep his 
memory fresh in this country. 

There have been three grave difficulties existing between Eng- 
land and the United States during the last few years, — diffi- 
culties partly of long standing, dating back to the foundation 
of our Government, and partly resulting from the war. Mr. 
Seward, who was seldom satisfied with a°small policy, as we 
have already noticed in the eases of Alaska, St. Thomas, and 
Darien, undertook to combine the three subjects of dispute 
with England and produce a comprehensive scheme of settle- 
ment, which should, perhaps, (although this is a mere infer- 
ence on our part,) establish such friendly relations between the 
two countries as would in time lead England to the same point 
to which Denmark had been led. The foreign policy of Mr. 
Seward was, in principle, simple enough, although his expedi- 
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ents were innumerable. His intention was always to avoid 
war, but always to gain his objects; and he achieved astonish- 
ing success. 

The San Juan affair offered no serious difficulty. It was 
readily referred to arbitration. The naturalization contro- 
versy threatened for a long time to prove a serious obstacle, 
and accordingly Mr. Seward, spurred on no doubt by the Pres- 
ident and Congress, gave precedence to this subject, and pressed 
earnestly for a settlement. Lord Stanley made no opposition, 
and a protocol was accordingly signed, by which the British 
Government abandoned all its old theories of citizenship, and 
conceded all, and more than all, that had ever been asked by 
the United States. 

There remained the serious question of claims, arising out of 
violations of English neutrality by the Rebels during our late 
war: a difficult subject, involying new principles of interna- 
tional law, binding England now, but binding us also for all 
future time; a subject which ought not to be made the foot- 
ball of party warfare, or even of national antipathies ; a sub- 
ject, too, in regard to which the United States Government 
ought to be peculiarly cautious in establishing precedents. 
No strong nation has an interest in restricting the limits of its 
own action, least of all when it will inevitably be the first to 
overthrow the very law it has established. 

Early in our national history, the United States occupied, as 
regarded Great Britain, a position similar in some respects to 
that which Great Britain now occupies as regards the United 
States. In the year 1793, the French Republic, acting, as it 
claimed, under treaty stipulations, caused cruisers to be fitted 
out in our ports, which captured British vessels even within 
our territorial jurisdiction, and caused the British Minister to 
address energetic remonstrances and claims of indemnity to 
our Secretary of State. Mr. Jefferson acknowledged the jus- 
tice of these claims. Such of the captured vessels as our Gov- 
ernment could reach were taken by force from the captors, and 
restored to their owners. In the face of great difficulties, the 
United States faithfully performed all its duties as a neutral 
towards Great Britain. Nevertheless, claims for the value of 
such captured vessels as had not been recovered were made by 
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the British Government, and by the treaty of 1794 the justice 
of these claims was conceded, and they were referred, together 
with other pecuniary demands made by citizens of both na- 
tions, to a commission of five persons, two to be appointed by 
the British King, two by the President, subject to confirmation 
by the Senate, and one by the unanimous choice of the other 
four, or, in case of disagreement, by lot between two persons 
named by either party. The decision of three of these com- 
missioners was to be final, provided one on each side and the 
fifth were present. The commission was to meet in Philadel- 
phia, and to decide all claims and receive all evidence which 
the commissioners might think consistent with equity and jus- 
tice. 

The last paragraph of the seventh article of this treaty runs 
as follows : — 


“ And whereas certain merchants and others, His Majesty’s subjects, 
complain that in the course of the war they have sustained loss and 
damage by reason of the capture of their vessels and merchandise, 
taken within the limits and jurisdiction of the States, and brought into 
the ports of the same, or taken by vessels originally armed in ports of 
the said States, it is agreed that in all such cases, where restitution 
shall not have been made agreeably to the tenor of the letter from 
Mr. Jefferson to Mr. Hammond, dated at Philadelphia, September 5, 
1793, a copy of which is annexed to this treaty, the complaints of the 
parties shall be, and hereby are, referred to the commissioners to be 
appointed by virtue of this article, who are hereby authorized and re- 
quired to proceed in the like manner relative to these as to the other 
cases committed to them; and the United States undertake to pay to 
the complainants or claimants, iy specie, without deduction, the amount 
of such sums as shall be awarded to them respectively by the said 
commissioners, and at the times and places which in such awards shall 
be specified, and on condition of such releases or assignments to be 
given by the claimants as in the said awards may be directed; and it 
is further agreed, that not only the now existing cases of both de- 
scriptions, but also all such as shall exist at the time of exchanging the 
ratifications of this treaty, shall be considered as being within the pro- 
visions, intent, and meaning of this article.” 


There is this difference between the British claims of 1794 
and the Alabama claims of 1869,—that in the latter case there 
had been no capture of vessels within neutral jurisdiction, nor 
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any actual arming of cruisers in British ports. The arming 
was constructive. Nor was the British Government directly 
responsible for the escape of all these unarmed, unmanned, 
and unequipped vessels from British ports. Except in the 
case of the Alabama, and, perhaps, the Florida, the British 
Government had acted, or tried to act, and had done what 
was required by its laws for the fulfilment of its international 
obligations. In establishing a claim for the depredations of 
the Florida, the Shenandoah, and so forth, our Government 
took the ground that the British Government ought to have 
amended its laws, and that these vessels, after escaping, ought 
to have been excluded from all British ports, or even to have 
been seized wherever they had come within British jurisdic- 
tion. Again, that our whole claim might be covered, even this 
argument needed to be supported by the general principle that 
the premature declaration of belligerency by the British Gov- 
ernment had given these cruisers the only status they ever 
had, and therefore had made Great Britain responsible for all 
damages that ensued. 

This argument, though satisfactory as a ground of war, has 
its disadvantages as the basis of a pecuniary claim. It is 
loose ; it is susceptible of gross abuse in the hands of a strong 
nation against a weak one; it appears to apply no more to 
Englayd than to France and Spain, since their action was 
simultaneous, and Rebel cruisers received the same treatment 
from each of these powers ; nor can we understand how Eng- 
land can be required to pay, for example, for the mischief 
done by the Sumter, and Spain be excused ; finally, its gravest 
objection is, that it establishes a new rule of ifternational law, 
restricting our own sovereignty and hampering our right of 
action in a manner which the nation will never admit in its 
own practice. 

Our Government knew these objections, and, though fixed in 
its determination to force England into a settlement, did not 
undertake to insist upon a settlement on these terms. From 
the beginning it considered the subject as a proper one for 
argument and arbitration, although no formal offer of arbitra- 
tion was ever made on its part. All that was done was to 
present the claim. Mr. Adams’s note to Lord Russell, of May 
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20th, 1865, stated nine distinct points in the argument; the 
first and ninth ran as follows: — 


“1. That the act of recognition by Her Majesty’s Government of 
insurgents as belligerents on the high seas, before they had a single 
vessel afloat, was precipitate and unprecedented.” 

“9. That the injuries thus received by a country whieh has mean- 
while sedulously endeavored to perform all its obligations, owing to the 
imperfection of the legal means at hand to prevent them, as well as the 
unwillingness to seek for more stringent powers, are of so grave a na- 
ture as in reason and justice to constitute a valid claim for reparation 
and indemnification."— Mr. Adams to Lord Russell, May 20th, 1865. 

Lord Russell, for some reason of his own, waited until the 
30th of August, and then responded as follows : — 

“It appears to Her Majesty’s Government that there are but two 
questions by which the claim of compensation could be tested. The 
one is: Have the British Government acted with due diligence, or, in 
other words, with good faith and honesty, in the maintenance of the 
neutrality they proclaimed? The other is: Have the law officers of 
the Crown properly understood the Foreign Enlistment Act, when they 
declined, in June, 1862, to advise the detention and seizure of the Ala- 
bama, and on other occasions when they were asked to detain other 
ships building or fitting in British ports? It appears to Her Majesty’s 
Government that neither of these questions could be put to a foreign 
government with any regard to the dignity and character of the British 
Crown and the British nation. Her Majesty’s Government are the sole 
guardians of their own honor. They cannot admit that they may have 
acted with bad faith in maintaining the neutrality they professed. The 
law officers of the Crown must be held to be better interpreters of a 
British statute than any foreign government can be presumed to be. 
Her Majesty’s Government must therefore decline either to make 
reparation and compensation for the captures made by the Alabama, 
or to refer the question to any foreign State."— Lord Russell to Mr. 
Adams, August 30th, 1865. 


By this note the British Government declined an offer of 
arbitration which had never been made, and absolutely refused 
to admit the possibility of entertaining the idea of indemnity. 
The United States Government contented itself with quietly 
insisting, and for a time the discussion ceased. Lord Palmer- 
ston died. Lord Clarendon succeeded Earl Russell in the For- 
eign Office, but no advance was made. In June, 1866, Lord 
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Stanley and a conservative ministry came into power, and jus- 
tified the old maxim of our diplomatic service that a conserva- 
tive ministry is always the easiest for America to deal with. 
On the 27th of August, Mr. Seward sent to him a list of our 
claims, with an invitation to enter into a comprehensive settle- 
ment. Lord Stanley was well disposed to do so, but was fet- 
tered by the acts of Earl Russell and Earl Clarendon ; never- 
theless, he responded, on the 30th of November, 1866, by an 
offer of limited arbitration : — 


“It is impossible for Her Majesty’s present advisers to abandon the 
ground which has been taken by former governments so far as to admit 
the liability of this country for the claims then and now put forward. 
They do not think that such liability has been established according to 
international law or usage ; and though sincerely and earnestly desiring 
a good understanding with the United States, they cannot consent to 
purchase even the advantage of that good understanding by concessions 
which would at once involve a censure on their predecessors in power, 
and be an acknowledgment, in their view uncalled for and unfounded, 
of wrong-doing on the part of the British Executive and Legislature. 
But, on the other hand, they are fully alive to the inconvenience which 
arises from the existence of unsettled claims of this character between 
two powerful and friendly governments. They would be glad to set- 
tle this question, if they can do so consistently with justice and national 
respect ; and with this view they will not be disinclined to adopt the 
principle of arbitration, provided that a fitting arbitrator can be 
found, and that an agreement can be come to as to the points to which 
arbitration shall apply. Of these two conditions, the former need not 
at present be discussed; the latter is at once the more important and 
the more pressing. With regard to the ground of complaint on which 
most stress is laid in Mr. Seward’s despatch, viz.: the alleged prema- 
ture recognition of the Confederate States as a belligerent power, it is 
clear that no reference to arbitration is possible. ‘The act complained 
of, while it bears very remotely on the claims now in question, is one as 
to which every State must be held to be the sole judge of its duty; and 
there is, so far as I am aware, no precedent for any government con- 
senting to submit to the judgment of a foreign power, or of an inter- 
national commission, the question whether its policy has or has not 
been suitable to the cireumstances in which it was placed.”—JLord 
Stanley to Sir F. Bruce, November 30th, 1866, 


Before taking this ground, Lord Stanley had sounded lead- 
ing Liberals, and had ascertained that they were in sympathy 
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with him in rejecting unlimited arbitration. He had therefore 
succeeded for the first time in uniting all parties in Eng- 
land on his American policy. Our diplomatic correspondence 
shows that Mr. Bright remonstrated earnestly against the 
ground taken by Mr. Seward, whom he suspected of acting in 
bad faith, with the hidden purpose of preventing a settlement. 
Mr. Seward only replied, that he knew the American people 
better than Mr. Bright did. 

Mr. Seward replied to Lord Stanley on the 12th of January, 
1867 :— 


“The United States think it not only easier and more desirable that 
Great Britain should acknowledge and satisfy the claims for indemnity 
which we have submitted than it would be to find an equal and wise 
arbitrator who would consent to adjudicate them. If, however, Her 
Majesty’s Government, for reasons satisfactory to them, should prefer 
the remedy of arbitration, the United States would not object. The 
United States, in that case, would expect to refer the whole contro- 
versy, just as it is found in the correspondence which has taken place 
between the two governments, with such further evidence and argu- 
ments as either party may desire, without imposing restrictions, condi- 


tions, or limitations upon the umpire, and without waiving any principle 
or argument on either side. They cannot consent to waive any ques- 
tion upon the consideration that it involves a point of national honor ; 
and, on the other hand, they will not require that any question of 
national pride or honor shall be expressly ruled and determined as 
such.”— Mr. Seward to Mr. Adams, January 12th, 1867. ' 


Lord Stanley then wrote to Sir Frederick Bruce on the 9th 
of March: — 


“To such an extensive and unlimited reference Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment cannot consent, for this reason among others, that it would ad- 
mit of, and indeed compel, the submission to the arbiter of the very 
question which I have already said they cannot agree to submit.”— 
Lord Stanley to Sir F. Bruce, March 9th, 1867. 


On the 16th of April, Mr. Seward took his old position 
again : — 


“While we agree that all mutual claims which arose during the civil 
war between the citizens and subjects of the two countries ought to be 
amicably adjusted, and adjusted soon, we must nevertheless insist that 
they be adjusted by one and the same form of tribunal, with like or the 
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same forms, and upon principles common to all ofthem. The proposal 
of Her Majesty’s Government is therefore respectfully declined by the 
President of the United States. — Mr. Seward to Mr. Adams, April 
16th, 1867. 


The second effort, therefore, resulted in moving the British 
Government so far as to concede the general principle that the 
claims were a proper subject for negotiation, and to offer of its 
own accord a reference to arbitration, if the question as to the 
declaration of belligerency were omitted. The United States 
accepted the principle of arbitration, but refused to omit any 
part of the argument. Mr. Seward now subsided again into 
silence, and left the British Government to reflect upon the 
situation. Sir Frederick Bruce died. Mr. Adams retired. 
Mr. Seward’s own retirement was near at hand, and Lord 
Stanley had but a slender hold on his post. One more effort 
was felt to be necessary, in view of the hazards involved in 
leaving the question open. 

A new expedient now occurred to our Government. On ex- 
amination of the Claims Convention of 1853, it was found to 
contain the following general expression in regard to evidence 
offered to the Commission : — 

*'The Commissioners . . . . shall be bound to receive and 
peruse all written documents or statements which may be pre- 
sented to them by or on behalf of their respective governments 
in support of or in answer to any claim.” The arbitrator was 
under the same obligation. 

This form of convention, if adopted without any change, 
would satisfy all the requirements of the situation. The argu- 
ment as to premature recognition would be admitted, and the 
British Government was at liberty to excuse its concession on 
the ground that it was merely re-adopting the Convention of 
1853, which had proved so successful. Mr. Reverdy Johnson 
was accordingly despatched with the Convention of 1853 in his 
hand. He found Lord Stanley anxious to effect a settlement, 
and he negotiated a convention which was, as he supposed, 
conformable to his instructions. Lord Stanley abandoned his 
own ground as completely as he had abandoned the ground 
taken by his predecessors. But this was not enough. When 
the treaty arrived in Washington in November last, it was 
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found that Mr. Johnson had departed more widely than was 
approved from the text of 1853. Mr. Seward sent word that 
more concessions were required. Our Government actually 
dictated the treaty in its own words, and, as though to com- 
plete the revenge, Lord Stanley, the signer of the November 
treaty, represented the conservative party, and Lord Claren- 
don, representing Earl Russell and the memory of Lord Palm- 
erston, put his name to the final treaty of December. 

Our national history furnishes no other example of such dip- 
lomatic triumph. Within three years, England yielded in rapid 
succession every point we had ever claimed. Well may the 
“Times” say that she had gone to the verge of humiliation! 
Had she in 1862 foreseen any such result, she would have fol- 
lowed the suggestion of France, and there would have been 
combined interference of the great powers in our affairs. This 
end was what Lord Palmerston feared, when he hesitated so 
long as to the policy to be pursued, and was outvoted, it is said, 
in the Cabinet. 

The Senate has decided to reject this treaty for reasons of 
its own. We have no intention of criticising the Senate’s ac- 
tion, and if, in rejecting this treaty, any better form of settle- 
ment is suggested, if the difficulty is merely one of form and 
not of substance, the new Administration will be able to carry 
on the negotiation as before. But if the objection to the treaty 
is essential and absolute, the implication is that our Government 
has conceded too much. Our Government has conceded nothing, 
however, except the principle of arbitration. How, then, after 
the Senate’s absolute rejection of the treaty, can any President 
again propose or accept arbitration on these claims? _ 

To reject arbitration in regard to a matter like this, which is 
peculiarly suitable for arbitration, and requires disinterested 
judgment, is equivalent to saying that we intend to take the law 
into our own hands. We declare ourselves in the right, and we 
require this fact to be acknowledged as a preliminary to further 
negotiation. When we say that the principles of adjudication 
must be established before creating a commission to adjudicate 
upon the claims, we mean that our principles must be estab- 
lished ; otherwise we have no cause for refusing arbitration. 

Now let us for a moment suppose a foreign minister in Wash- 
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ington meditating upon this problem: ‘ What object has the 
United States Government in refusing arbitration on the Ala- 
bama claims?” He would dismiss at once the idea that this 
action was due to a mere passing ebullition of spite against the 
late Cabinet. The determination to reject is not restricted to 
the opponents of Mr. Seward. He might perhaps ask himself 
for a moment, whether it were not due to a wish to concili- 
ate President Grant; but why should General Grant himself 
desire to hamper his whole administration by so serious a com- 
plication? The mere gratification of a long-nursed wrath 
against England might explain the action of some Senators, 
but not of all. We regret to add, that the diplomatist would 
not entertain the idea that the Senate was influenced by any 
virtuous devotion to the improvement of international law ; for 
he would feel confident, and with reason, that, if England of- 
fered to cede Canada to the United States, on condition of 
being relieved of these claims, the Senate would immediately 
assent, without giving a second thought to international law or 
establishing any new principle whatever. In fact, the more he 
considered and reconsidered all other motives for an absolute 
rejection of the treaty, the more confident would his conclusion 
be, that the idea of territorial aggrandizement lay at the bot- 
tom of Senators’ minds, — or, in other words, that these claims 
were to be reserved and used to lead or force England into a 
cession of territory. 

We do not mean to say that this is to be the policy of the 
new Administration, but we do say that this is the policy 
which foreign nations will attribute to it. We do not know 
what are the opinions of President Grant, but there is little 
doubt that they belong more to the camp than to the cabinet. 
The Secretary of State can scarcely lay down in terms the 
doctrine, that, as the young dace is bait to the old pike, so 
Canada, Cuba, and Mexico are good food for the United States ; 
but foreign nations are quick to catch an idea, and they will 
spare him the trouble. 

The absolute rejection of this treaty must make itself felt 
in the whole future policy of the new Administration towards 
foreign nations, causing distrust, anxiety, possible derange- 
ment of commerce, and disturbance of credit. Our securities 
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will be affected in value. Our politics will be confused by a 
new element. The situation cannot be indefinitely prolonged, 
and war is always within sight. The Senate practically forces 
this complication upon the President and the Cabinet. We 
have no idea of depreciating the foreign policy of the Senate, 
— if, indeed, the Senate is to dictate to the Secretary of State. 
We are confident that Mr. Sumner, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, would have, and would deserve, 
entire confidence ; but as it has already become a diplomatic 
maxim in Washington that it is worse than useless to negotiate 
with a President who is powerless to redeem his pledges, so 
it has become a recognized fact in Congress that the report of 
a regular committee cannot prevail against the lobby, backed 
by obstructionists and carpet-baggers. 

Persons whose tastes lead them to useless speculations may 
amuse themselves by peering into the future as well as they 
can, in order to distinguish the dim outlines of the result, 
so far as our foreign relations are concerned. That the whole 
continent of North America and all its adjacent islands must 
at last fall under the control of the United States is a convic- 
tion absolutely ingrained in our people. Granting this result, 
against which, if we struggle at all, we shall struggle in vain, 
there are two ways of reaching it. Whether two democracies 
of England and America will dislike each other more or less 
cordially than did the United States republic and the British 
crown we will not decide; but if there comes an appeal to 
arms, no great effort of the imagination is needed to foresee 
a political conspiracy, which will have for its object to throw 
British America into the arms of the United States and British 
India upon the bayonets of a Russian army. This is the kind 
of speculation which Russia would naturally dwell upon, and 
which implies universal war. We prefer to think that there is 
a better alternative. In the darkest days of our national trials, 
the winter of 1861-62, when in England public opinion had 
been artificially roused to fever heat against our country, a few 
Englishmen still stood by us with a courage and a confidence 
which only those are likely to appreciate who had personal oc- 
casion to feel their value. Even then, when there seemed to 
be no light in any quarter, we clung to the idea that there 
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would come a day when America would have conquered all her 
difficulties, when her few constant friends in England should 
under the spur of her success have climbed to power, and 
when our Government and theirs should act in harmony on 
large and liberal principles. These men are now in the Eng- 
lish Ministry, and have sent us our own selected treaty, which 
we have refused to accept. Our Government seems to threaten 
to use its pecuniary claims for driving a good bargain for land. 
We will not discuss the respectability of this policy, which is 
a point that every one can decide for himself. We prefer 
to look for the grounds of a wider settlement. We know the 
strength and the weakness of Great Britain. Her political in- 
terests do not lie in America, but in Asia; and no principle is 
now more firmly established than that her American posses- 
sions are a source of weakness, not of strength, while a wise 
policy requires the concentration of all her military and naval 
power on her Indian possessions, and on her ways of commu- 
nication with them. She must ultimately of her own accord 
effect this concentration, for her existence as a great nation 
depends upon it. On the other hand, we need not require her 
to cede territory, but should induce her to abandon it to itself: 
so it will be safer from violence than if it were a part of the 
British Empire. Thus she might be separated absolutely, com- 
pletely, and of her own free will from all political power or in- 
terference whatever in this quarter of the globe. We believe 
that our foreign policy, if properly managed, can peacefully ef- 
fect this result ; and we shall look with extreme interest to see 
whether the administration of General Grant is disposed to 
use with patience the slow, but, as we believe, the sure, means 
of diplomacy and conciliation to work out this large and per- 
manent settlement of our English relations. 


Henry Brooks ADAMS. 
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Art. IX.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.—1. Songs of Innocence and Experience, with other Poems. By 
W. Brake. London: B. M. Pickering. 1866. Feap.8vo. pp. xii., 
108. 

2. Poetical Sketches. By Wittiam Brake. Now first reprinted from 
the Original Edition of 1783. Edited and prefaced by Richard 
Herne Shepherd. London: B. M. Pickering. 1868. Feap. 8vo. 
pp. xiv., 96. 

3. The Marriage of Heaven and Hell. [London: J.C. Hotten. 1868. 
Sm. 4to. pp. 27.] 


Tnuese three volumes are the most recent fruit of the revival of 
Blake's fame, both as poet and artist, which dates from the publication 
of Gilchrist’s “ Life of Blake,” in 1863. During the last six years 
Blake has been a “ fancy” with many people who had before hardly 
known his name ; but the peculiar characteristics of his genius are such 
as to make him “ caviare to the general.” With two classes, however, 
he is likely to hold a high place permanently : with the mystics, as the 
most spiritual, intense, and imaginative of English mystics ; and with 
artists, and true lovers of art, as painter and poet, with a genius of a 
curiously individual stamp, and as pure and lofty as it was original. 
Among modern artists, Blake forms a class by himself. With great 
inequalities, alike in conception and execution, his work is instinct with 
a spirit which distinguishes it from that of any of his predecessors or 
contemporaries. “ William Blake, his mark,” ineffaceably stamps 
every production of his pencil or his pen. In his highest reach of 
imagination he has never been surpassed ; in the perfection of his tech- 
nical execution at its best he is one of the great masters. 

But the qualities of Blake’s genius have been so much discussed of 
late years, that, tempting as the subject is, and imperfect, in our judg- 
ment, as the treatment of it has been, we refrain from entering on it, 
and confine ourselves to the simpler task of giving an account of the 
books before us. 

In spite of some obvious defects, Mr. Gilchrist’s “ Life,” with Mr. 
Rossetti’s reprint of selections from Blake’s poems and other writings, 
in the second volume of the “ Life,” will not only be hereafter the main 
source of information in regard to Blake’s career and works, but will, 
in fact, supply all that is needed for a tolerably just conception of the 
nature and limits of his genius. Mr. Swinburne’s wordy and preten- 
tious volume (“ William Blake: a Critical Essay”) has no value ex- 
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cept that which it derives from the extracts it contains from some of 
Blake’s unpublished writings, and the fac-similes with which it is illus- 
trated of a few of his designs in colors. 

The larger part of Blake’s poems, including most of his early “ Poeti- 
cal Sketches,” and of the “Songs of Innocence and of Experience,” as 
well as “ Poems hitherto Unpublished,” were given by Mr. Rossetti, and 
it might seem as if a reprint of them were superfluous. But the stu- 
dent of Blake, touched with enthusiasm for his genius, will be grateful 
to Mr. Pickering for the publication of the two little volumes in which 
he gives an exact reprint of the poems as they were originally printed 
or engraved, save that the spelling is modernized, and includes a few 
that Mr. ‘Rossetti apparently did not think worthy of preservation. 

The text of some of the poems in this edition varies more or less 
from that in Mr. Rossetti’s volume, and in the preface to each of these 
reprints the editor speaks with more severity than was needed of the 
arbitrary changes made by Mr. Rossetti. For the most part, however, 
the differences in the text are very slight, chiefly metrical or grammati- 
cal,— Blake, like some of the great elder poets, holding himself super 
grammaticam,—and only in rare instances, which may be accounted 
for by Mr. Rossetti’s access to Blake’s manuscript, do they show any 
essential variation in the sense or form. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the force and originality of 
Blake’s poetical genius. It is marvellous that a youth born in 1757, in 
the very depth of the stagnation of English poetry, should, before his 
twentieth year, have written such a poem as that in the “ Poetical 
Sketches” addressed to the Muses, or the song beginning, 

* My silks and fine array, 
My smiles and languish’d air 
By love are driven away.” 

Blake’s sensitive and imaginative soul felt the earliest breath of the 
reviving spirit of Nature in poetry, and his torch was the first to be 
re-lighted at her altar. He was the first to restore truth and simplicity 
to poetry, and was in this respect the forerunner of Wordsworth and of 
Burns. His “ Poetical Sketches” were all written in the years from 
1768 to 1777, though not published till 1783. The “ Songs of Inno- 
cence” appeared in 1789, and the “Songs of Experience” in 1794. 
Cowper’s first volume of “ Poems” came out in 1782 ; Burns’s “ Poems 
in the Scottish Dialect” were published in 1786. It was not till 1793 
that Wordsworth’s “ Evening Walk” appeared. 

Even in Blake’s early poems an exquisite sensibility to Art is as 
apparent as his truth to Nature. In his best pieces, such as those to 
which we just now referred, it is very manifest in the beauty of their 
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form and the sweetness of their music. But in these juvenile pieces 
his art is often imperfect, and his full mastery is shown only in his 
later work, especially in some of the “ Songs of Innocence,” which were 
engraved, and had such publication as Blake could give to them, in 1789, 
when he was thirty-two years old. In the best and most characteristic 
of these poems there is the perfect simplicity of natural feeling ex- 
pressed with an art exquisitely appropriate, and manifesting in its own 
simplicity the true temper of the artist. 

It is in the “ Songs of Experience,” engraved five years later, that 
the greatest differences in the texts occur; and for the sake of gratify- 
ing the curiosity of the reader who may not have the two editions 
before him, we print the most commonly known of Blake’s poems, 
“The Tiger,” giving the text as it stands in Mr. Pickering’s volume, 
and noting at the side the various readings supplied by Mr. Rossetti. 

“ Tiger, tiger, burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Could frame thy fearful symmetry ? Framed 


“In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes ? Burned that fire within 
On what wings dare he aspire ? dared 
What the hand dare seize the fire ? dared 


“ And what shoulder and what art 
Could twist the sinews of thy heart ? 
And when thy heart began to beat, Re When 
What dread hand and what dread feet ? formed thy 


“What the hammer ? what the chain ? 5 
In what furnace was thy brain? Knit thy strength and forged thy brain ? 
What the anvil? what dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp ? Dared thy 


“When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 
Did He smile His work to see ? 

Did He who made the lamb make thee ? 


“ Tiger, tiger, burning bright [ This stanza omitted. ] 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Dare frame thy fearful symmetry ?” 


A portion of the “ Miscellaneous Poems,” printed first by Mr. Rossetti 
from the manuscript, are reprinted by Mr. Pickering in connection with 
the “ Songs of Innocence and of Experience,” also, according to a state- 
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ment in the Preface, from an original manuscript. Unfortunately, the 
best of those given by Mr. Rossetti are not found in the reprint, and 
their place is but poorly supplied by the wretched ballad of “ Long John 
Brown and Little Mary Bell,” and by some unimportant lines, prefixed, 
as a “ Dedication to the Queen,” to the edition of Blair’s “ Grave” 
which appeared with illustrations by Blake in 1808. 

One little poem from the “ Songs of Experience” — the only one 
omitted by Mr. Rossetti — seems worth preserving, slight as it is, as 
a specimen of Blake’s imaginative personification of moral attributes. 
It is called — 

° “A DIVINE IMAGE. 
“ Cruelty has a human heart, 
And Jealousy a human face ; 
Terror the human form divine, 
And Secrecy the human dress. 


“ The human dress is forged iron, 
The human form a fiery forge, 
The human face a furnace sealed, 
The human heart its hungry gorge.” 

A much more important publication than these two little volumes of 
reprinted poems, as exhibiting Blake’s genius in one of its most pecu- 
liar forms, and as supplying illustrations of it not to be elsewhere found, 
is the fac-simile of his “ Marriage of Heaven and Hell,” of which a small 
number of copies were lately issued. Very few copies exist of the orig- 
inal edition of this extraordinary work. The fac-simile, which is 
admirably executed, was made from a fine copy in the possession of 
Lord Houghton. Its pages are engraved, and both illuminated and 
illustrated, with designs in color, which are highly finished by hand, in 
imitation of the original drawing. Every page is illuminated so richly, 
and with such variety of delicate detail, that even the engraved letter- 
press seems as if done by hand. In addition to this illumination, there 
are, in the space of the twenty-seven pages, thirteen large designs, — 
that on the title-page occupying the whole page, the others filling half 
or a third of the page. The subjects of most of these designs have 
only a remote and obscure relation to the text; but in themselves, 
though by no means equalling in power or depth of conception Blake’s 
finest work, such as his “ Job,” they display great vividness of fancy, 
and show his wild and mystical imagination in full play. From the 
fac-simile a just impression can be gained, by those to whom the originals 
are not accessible, not only of one of Blake’s most characteristic modes 
of work, but also of the style of his drawing, the method of his coloring, 
and the exercise of his fancy in its more mystical moods. Mr. Gil- 
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christ speaks of the original as “perhaps the most curious and signifi- 
cant, while it is certainly the most daring in conception and gorgeous 
in illustration, of all Blake’s works.” The large extracts which he 
gives from it are ample to afford a general notion of the scope of the 
brief treatise. There is in it a sad mingling of fine sense and fine 
poetry with — what at least seems like — utter confusion of mind and 
pure bathos. The idea of the book, so far as a prevailing idea can be 
traced through its obscurities, is indicated by its title, “ The Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell,” — which expresses one of the philosophic notions 
that had taken deepest hold on Blake. It was his view, that without 
contraries there is no progression, — that from these contraries spring 
what the religious (by whom he means the superstitious and false inter- 
preters of true religion) call Good and Evil; that “ Good is the pas- 
sive that obeys reason, Evil is the active springing from energy,” — 
each without the other being imperfect, and even Heaven and Hell 
needing reconciliation and union, “for everything that lives is Holy.” 
But this idea is discernible, in “ The Marriage of Heaven and Hell,” 
only through a cloud of mystical darkness, and does not afford a suffi- 
cient clew for the interpretation of many difficult and obscure passages. 
Blake, indeed, both in some parts of this volume, and in other of his 
mystical writings, seems to have written after a manner which the 
spiritual mediums of later days have rendered only too familiar. Any 
one gifted with common resources of mind can, if he chooses, with very 
little practice, throw himself into a state in which writing of this sort 
becomes possible, if not easy. Abstaining from any conscious exercise 
of will in the control of his thoughts, allowing them to take their own 
course, freeing his mind as far as possible from preoccupation, he will 
soon find himself capable of mystic utterances, which, if he be in any 
degree a versifier, will readily take, without conscious effort on his 
part, metrical form, and which will be purely worthless and utterly 
meaningless, or will possess some worth and more or less depth of 
meaning, according to his original faculties, his culture, and the estab- 
lished usual order of his mind. The mass of the mediums who profess 
to speak in a state of trance or possession, having neither native gifts, 
nor much culture, nor trained minds, produce but silly trash and dull 
stupidities ; but Blake had imagination and spirituality of vision ; and 
even when he, to his own bewilderment, and to the lowering of his 
genius, abjured command over his thoughts, and yielded himself to the 
wayward impulses of unchecked fancy, even then he could not divest 
himself of the qualities of genius ; and lis mystic utterances, when most 
remote from intelligibility, are swollen with a vague grandeur, and are 
now and then interrupted by passages of genuine spiritual discernment, 
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and illuminated by clear flashes of redeeming imagination. In “The 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell,” the contrast between the will-o’-the- 
wisp uncertainty of meaning in some parts with the sharply defined 
sense of others is very striking. Blake’s common sense, no less than 
his celestial sense, is shown, for instance, in a very high degree, in the 
Proverbs of Hell, which he says he thus collected : — 

“ As I was walking among the fires in Hell, delighted with the en- 
joyments of Genius, which to angels look like torment and insanity, I 
collected some of their proverbs, thinking, that, as the sayings used in 
a nation mark its character, so the Proverbs of Hell show the nature 
of infernal wisdom better than any descriptions of buildings or gar- 
ments.” 

Many of the proverbs enforce Blake’s notion of the real heavenliness 
of Hell. What can be sweeter than this: “ The soul of sweet de- 
light cannot be defiled” ? or than this: “ To create a little flower is the 
labor of ages”? What better precept than this: “The most sub- 
lime act is to set another before you”? What wiser one than this: 
“Tf others had not been foolish, we should be so”? or than this: 
“ Everything possible to be believed is an image of truth”? But 
many of the proverbs display a shrewdness of worldly wisdom which 
may indicate their devilish origin. In Blake’s time it could only have 
been a devil who would have ventured to say, “ Damn braces! bless 
relaxes !” — and only from Hell could have proceeded such a saying as 
“ Prisons are built with stones of Law, brothels with bricks of Religion.” 
There is a touch of wickedness in “ The road of Excess leads to the 
palace of Wisdom,” and in its counterpart, “You never know what 
is enough, unless you know what is more than enough.” But on the 
whole, the Proverbs of Hell have nothing in them that would prove 
Hell to be a bad place. 

There is, perhaps, nothing finer among the designs which adorn this 
most interesting volume than that upon the title-page, in which two 
spirits, drawn with an intensity of expressive action such as Blake 
alone could represent, are seen, one flying from the fires of Hell, the 
other from the clouds of Heaven, to lock themselves in each other’s 
arms in eager embrace. As a whole, the designs are inferior, both in 
conception and in color, to the best of Blake’s work. We regret to 
learn that the artist by whom the hand-work in the fac-simile was ex- 
ecuted has lately died. The volume must soon ‘become rare. For 
those who desire thorough acquaintance with Blake’s genius, it is a de- 
lightful and indispensable supplement to the volumes of his Life and 
Writings. 
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2.— 1. Politische Skizzen iiber die Lage Europas vom Wiener Con- 
gress bis zur Gegenwart (1815-1867). Nebst den Depeschen des 
Grafen Ernst Friedrich Herbert zu Miinster iiber den Wiener Con- 
gress. Vou GreorG Herpert, Graf zu Miinster. Leipzig: F. A. 
Brockhaus. 1867. 

2. The Same. Translated into English by Lapy Harrierte Sr. 
Cratr, the late Countess Miinster. Edinburgh: Edmonston and 
Douglas. 1868. ; 

3. Der Norddeutsche Bund und dessen Uebergang zu einem Deutschen 
Reiche. Von Greore Herpert, Graf zu Miinster. Leipzig: F. 
A. Brockhaus. 1868. 


Ir is said that during the wars of 1814 a prisoner was brought into 
the presence of Napoleon I., who, on inquiring to what nation he be- 
longed, received the reply, “I am a German.” “I know no Ger- 
mans,” answered the Emperor, “but only Austrians, Prussians, Bava- 
rians, Saxons, and the like.” Prince Metternich expressed the same 

“thought, when he spoke of Germany as a “ geographical conception,” 


a mere notion of the mind, convenient as a name, but having no more 
existence in fact than a geometrical line has in nature. Even the 
patriotic Arndt could give to his own question, “ Was ist des Deutschen 
Vaterland ?” no answer except such as subtilized the solid acres of his 
country into a poetical ideal, floating “ golden und rosig,” like Uhland’s 
clouds, in the empyrean of that most aimless and delicious species of 
fanaticism known to our Teutonic kinsmen as Schwéirmerei. “Etes 
vous un de ces patriotes allemands qui vont toujours & la recherche dune 
patrie sans la trouver?” was the greeting of a witty Frenchman toa 
German refugee, whom stress of politics had just driven to Paris. 
Since the battles of Kéniggriitz and Sadowa, such a question would be 
impertinent, if not impossible. The factitious political edifices erected 
by the Congress of Vienna, and consecrated by the Holy Alliance, have 
been demolished, and the last remnants of them swept from the map of 
Europe by the war of 1866. They now belong to the past, and to history, 
although we can hardly expect that the present generation of Europeans 
will write or speak of them with the same critical candor and freedom 
from partisan bias with which they would discuss the English Heptarchy 
or the Empire of the Hohenstaufen. Nevertheless, we must concede to 
Count Miinster a calm and strictly conscientious judgment, and a very 
large measure of impartiality, — especially when we remember that he 
is engaged in active politics, as one of the most prominent members of 
the present North German Parliament. The nucleus around which 
his volume of “ Political Sketches” has grown up consists of the official 
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despatches of his father, the famous Hanoverian diplomatist, who repre- 
sented the Prince Regent of England at the Congress of Vienna, and 
exerted considerable influence upon that great council of European 
powers. They give a clear and concise history of what took place 
there, and make some important revelations concerning the men who 
composed that conference, and the secret springs which controlled it. 
Yet the most interesting portions of the book are the author’s own ob- 
servations on Russia and Germany, and his general survey of the 
existing state of European politics. 

In the negotiations of peace, and the demarcations of political boun- 
daries, which followed the restoration of the Bourbons in 1815, Russia 
took a very prominent part. It was the Emperor Alexander I. who, 
in an effusion of religious sensibility, inspired, perhaps, by the Baron- 
ess Kriidener, clothed the Triple Alliance in the garb of a fictitious 
sanctity by christening it “ Holy.” But the precedence then given 
to this youngest, yet largest, scion of the European family of States 
was by no means indicative of the real strength of the infant giant. 
At the outbreak of the Crimean War, the Empire of Nicholas was” 
frequently spoken of as a Colossus standing on feet of clay. The 
capture and demolition of Sebastopol, and the peace of Paris, which 
crippled the maritime growth of Russia, by neutralizing the Black 
Sea, and thus excluding her ships of war from the waters that bathe 
the shores of her richest provinces, proved that there was some truth 
in the comparison. Nevertheless, the foundations were not wholly of 
this brittle material, but rather, like the fourth kingdom seen in vis- 
ion by the prophet Daniel, it had feet “ part of potter’s clay and part 
of iron.” The network of railways which is rapidly covering the vast 
territories of the Czar will soon transform the softer into the harder 
substance, making the whole homogeneous, and giving to the Colossus 
strong and swift feet of iron. The disasters of the Crimea did for Rus- 
sia what the reverses of the white-coated imperialists in Bohemia are 
now doing for Austria. ‘They were the beginning of a new era of prog- 
ress. Since the accession of the present Emperor (whose father died 
of vexation at the gross abuses in both the civil and the military ad- 
ministration which the war brought to light), reforms have been intro- 
duced as rapidly, perhaps, as the circumstances of the case would 
permit. The so-called Military Colonies have been suppressed, to the 
great advantage of the agricultural interests of the country; the tax of 
five hundred roubles on passports has been abolished, thus encouraging 
intercourse with foreign nations, instead of jealously prohibiting it; the 
particular censorship for writings on military affairs, and the special 
legislation for the press, have been so modified as to make all offences 
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of journalism punishable by the civil law; the courts of justice have been 
reformed, and a new code of criminal laws adopted ; and, what is most 
important of all, twenty-two millions of serfs have been emancipated 
and elevated into free citizens. These are signs of true development ; 
yet we regard Count Miinster’s enthusiasm on this subject as consid- 
erably overwrought, nor do we think his feeble apology for the fero- 
cious rule of General Mouravieff in Poland at all creditable to himself 
or convincing to his readers. His allusion to the “sensitive and tender 
character ” of the Emperor Nicholas, whom he also styles “a thorough 
gentleman,” and “ the terror of all revolutionists ” (taking these phrases 
as synonymous, perhaps), will seem almost ironical to those who re- 
member the pitiless and needless severity of that Czar’s reign. It is an 
evidence of our author’s catholicity, that he puts into the same category 
of “excellent men and monarchs” a harsh and boundless egotist like 
Nicholas, and a weak, superstitious, and sentimental driveller like Alex- 
ander I. It is only when compared with the systematic and petty 
tyranny of Paul I. that the public acts of the two immediate successors 
of this Emperor can be characterized as either generous or wise. 

“ Every country,” it is said, “ has its own constitution: Russia is ab- 
solutism tempered by assassination.” There are episodes even in the 
present enlightened régime which prove that what the first Napoleon 
once remarked is still true: “ Scratch a Russian, and you will find a 
Tartar underneath.” The decree issued only a few months ago, pro- 
hibiting to the Poles the use of their mother-tongue as a medium of 
social and commercial intercourse, and establishing a system of espio- 
nage, which extends from the market-place and public assembly into the 
sanctuary of the family, and changes every house into an “ Ear of Dio- 
nysius,” is one of the most brutal and stupid caprices of despotism ever 
devised by an arbitrary and irresponsible one-man power. Notwith- 
standing the best will and the most enthusiastic effort, the attempt to 
transplant liberal ideas and institutions to the Muscovite soil has been a 
signal failure; like fruits in a humid atmosphere and under a sunless sky, 
they rot before they ripen. Civilization itself is only an exotic there. 
St. Petersburg is like a city created by enchantment in the midst of a 
barren wilderness. All its splendor is artificial; the coachman freezes 
to death on his box, while his mistress is listening to the finest Italian 
singing at the opera; near the magnificent granite quays of the Neva, 
the ships lie idle half the year, inclosed in ice; the howl of the wolf 
and the wild ery of the black-cock may be heard within sight of the 
windows of the richest and most massive palaces in the world ; and 
an hour’s ride from the brilliant social, commercial, and political cen- 
tre of the Empire will bring the traveller into forests and morasses 
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stretching to the White Sea, and among peasants as rude and igno- 
rant as those who live a thousand miles farther in the interior. In 
a country of such vast and lonely distances, official supervision and 
control are exceedingly difficult. As an instance of the abuses aris- 
ing from this condition of things, Herr Miinster gives an account of a 
German mechanic who had been working in a manufactory at Perm, 
but was returning home on foot, intending to pass by Nijni-Novgorod. 
Unluckily for him, he met on the road a convoy of prisoners on their 
way to Siberia. The officer who had charge of them had lost one of 
the gang, and, in order to make the number good, quietly took the 
German, shaved his head, labelled him with the missing number, and 
went on again Siberia-ward. The poor mechanic travelled thus for 
nine months, when, fortunately, he fell in with a fellow-countryman who 
was on a scientific tour, and to whom he told his story. Application 
was at once made to the highest authorities, and orders were imme- 
diately given for his release ; but more than a year and a half elapsed 
before he could be found and sent to St. Petersburg, where the govern- 
ment did what could be done to indemnify him. This incident occurred 
only a few years ago, and is by no means an isolated case. The same 
circumstances serve also to open a wide field to the official dishonesty 
which seems to characterize the Slavonic race. In other countries, a 
man who systematically defrauds the government will also cheat his 
neighbor; but in Russia a person may eke out his income or amass a 
large fortune by peculation, and yet be distinguished in private life for 
rectitude and generosity. It is certainly the severest satire on a gov- 
ernment, when its citizens or subjects, not morally bad nor individ- 
ually corrupt, feel no conscientious scruples about helping themselves 
out of the public treasury. The natural and inevitable growth of Rus- 
sia is towards the East, and her civilization, only skin-deep, is a pecu- 
liarity which will doubtless aid her in accomplishing her mission of 
gradually infusing European culture into Asiatic semi-barbarism. Less 
civilized than Europe and more civilized than Asia, she partakes of the 
nature of both, and is therefore well fitted to mediate between them. 
Count Miinster’s historical sketch of the German States since 1815 
is rapid, but luminous, and his criticisms on the present political status 
of Europe are always clear and usually just. In some respects he is 
still too much hampered by the traditions of a superannuated school 
of diplomatists to render an impartial verdict. This defective judgment 
is especially apparent in his discussion of such topics as popular sov- 
ereignty, universal suffrage, and the principle of nationality. Even 


when accepting his conclusions, we do not always recognize the validity 
of the methods by which he arrives at them. Self-government is not 
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essentially a farce, merely because Napoleon III. played the comedy 
of popular suffrage in the incorporation of Nice and Savoy and in the 
establishment of imperialism in Mexico. Yet Count Miinster quotes | 
with approval the saying of a French diplomatist in reference to uni- 
versal suffrage : “ Ce n’est pas un principe, mais un expédient quelque- 
fois nécessaire.”’ The North German Confederation, of which the 
King of Prussia is hereditary President, consists of twenty-one sover- 
eign States represented in a single parliament, the members of which 
are chosen by universal suffrage, every German who is twenty-five years 
of age, provided he has never been punished for a criminal offence, 
having a vote. The whole country is divided into electoral districts in 
the ratio of one representative to every hundred thousand inhabitants. 
The results of the elections have been thus far very satisfactory ; even 
the ultra-conservatives and most inveterate Junker are forced ‘to ac- 
knowledge that in intelligence, patriotism, and practical statesmanship 
the German Parliament of the past summer has never been equalled by 
any previous legislative body in Germany. Our author looks upon the 
North German Confederation as nothing but a German Empire incog- 
nito, and thinks, that, the sooner it becomes in name what it is in 
reality, the better it will be for the interests of the nation. This idea, 
which is merely thrown out as a suggestion in the “ Politische Skizzen,” 
forms the theme of the spirited monograph, “ Der Norddeutsche Bund.” 
The original purpose of the war of 1866 was to expel Austria from 
Germany, subordinate the remaining German States to Prussia, and 
thus achieve for the latter an indisputable military, commercial, and 
diplomatic supremacy in Central Europe. No extension of territory 
was contemplated, except the annexation of the Duchies of Schleswig 
and Holstein. The incorporation of Hanover, Hesse, Nassau, and 
Frankfort was an afterthought, suggested by the unexpectedly brilliant 
success of the Prussian arms. The unexampled rapidity with which 
the campaign was conducted did not allow the statesmen of Prussia to 
keep pace with events, or to draw from them all the advantages which 
they actually involved. The armistice, the negotiations, and the final 
conclusion of peace at Nikolsburg and Prague, and the elaboration of 
the federative constitution followed each other in such swift succession, 
and the necessity of “ putting Germany into the saddle ” was felt to be 
so imperative and pressing, that, instead of forming a strong and com- 
pact State, only a weak and complicated political structure was patched 
together, of which every one now realizes the utter untenability. The 
North German Confederation marks simply a transition, and, if per- 
mitted to remain as a permanent form of government, would pre- 
sent one of the most striking cases of what naturalists call “ arrested 
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development ” to be found in the annals of constitutional history. It is 
neither Germany nor Prussia, but a kind of hybrid nondescript with- 
out vigor enough to propagate its life; or, to use another simile, it is 
like a ship stranded on a sandbank between port and ocean, and which 
no plates of iron nor ribs of oak can hold together against the angry 
violence of the waves. Europe is suffering to-day, not from the deso- 
iations of war, but from the depressions of an armed peace. It behoves 
Bismarck to avail himself of this condition of affairs in order to com- 
plete the work of political consolidation already begun, and to create, 
between Russia on the east and France on the west, a great pacific 
and industrial state, that shall not only cultivate peace, but also be 
strong enough to preserve it. There is much force in the remark 
recently made by the veteran General Moltke, that Europe will never 
enjoy permanent repose and immunity from threats of war until the 
time shall come when not a sword on the Continent can be unsheathed 
for battle without Germany’s permission. 





3.— Handbook of the History of Philosophy. By Dr. ALBert 
Scuwecter. Translated and annotated by James Hurcninson 
Stirtine, LL.D., Author of “The Secret of Hegel,” etc. Second 
Edition. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 1868. 
Scuwecter’s History of Philosophy has so long been recognized 

as unequalled in its department, and has during the last thirteen years 

become so familiar to the American student through Seelye’s admi- 
rable translation, that it needs no new introduction or commendation. 

Stirling pronounces it “at once the fullest and the shortest, the deepest 

and the easiest, the most trustworthy and the most elegant compendium 

that exists in either [the English or the German] language”; and this 
judgment we are not disposed to dispute. The work has few faults 
that do not result necessarily from its plan. A condensed history of 
philosophy, however indispensable to the student, must by its very 
nature be general and abstract. There is the same difference between 
reading a short account of some system of philosophy and studying the 
system itself, that there is between reading an account of some grand 
musical performance and being present one’s self to enjoy it. It is 
something, indeed, to know what the great thinkers of the world have 
undertaken to do; but the real interest commences when we witness for 
ourselves what they have accomplished. Schopenhauer has somewhere 
compared a man who reads for the purpose of remembering what one 
writer and another have said, to one who, in climbing a ladder, should 
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insist on taking each round as he left it and carrying it with him to 
the top. A brief manual of the history of philosophy is a bundle of 
rounds arranged for the convenience of carrying, with no ladder to be 
climbed., This difficulty is avoided just so far as the history is a his- 
tory of philosophy, and not a tabular view of philosophies, — that is, so 
far as it represents this history as the unfolding and development of 
philosophy itself. To have accomplished this is the great glory of 
Hegel's history, and in a less degree that of Schwegler. 

We have intimated that a manual of this kind, with all its neces- 
sary imperfections, is indispensable to the student. Such a summary 
of the history of philosophy he must have, however barren and ab- 
stract it must necessarily be, when compared with the fulness and 
richness of the material which it represents. We can easily understand 
what a help it would be to the student, in the use of such a manual, to 
have a competent friend, well-read and enthusiastic, come and sit by 
his side and talk over with him each system as he studies it, explain 
and illustrate what the author says, compare one system with another, 
and show the relation of each to the whole. This is what Mr. Stirling 
undertakes to do in his translation of Schwegler’s history. More than 
one fourth of the volume is taken up with his annotations, and these 
form by no means the least valuable portion of the book. He com- 
pares the statements of Schwegler with those of other historians, par- 
ticularly with those of Hegel, of whom, as no reader of his former 
work, “ The Secret of Hegel,” need be informed, he is an ardent dis- 
ciple. Indeed, one great element in the value of these annotations is 
the light which is thrown upon other systems from that of Hegel, and 
upon that of Hegel from these, and the manner in which the whole are 
thus brought into a more obvious unity. 

The principal difference that arises between the translator and his 
original concerns the very idea of the history of philosophy. The 
affirmation of Hegel was, that the evolution of philosophy in history 
must in general correspond to the evolution of a logical philosophy, 
and that thus each stage in the history must represent a corre- 
sponding stage in philosophy itself. This Schwegler disputes and 
Stirling re-affirms, and in this matter we consider Stirling to be 
right and Schwegler wrong. Indeed, the reasoning of Schwegler in 
this connection is very unsatisfactory. He contradicts the position 
of Hegel theoretically by affirming the place that freedom occupies in 
the evolution of history, and insisting that thus history can follow no 
such definitely prescribed plan. But whatever disturbance freedom 
may introduce into general history, it has no place in the history of 
philosophy, which is the history of thought. If thought is, as we are 
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apt to say, absolutely free, it is, however paradoxical the statement may 
appear, because it is absolutely without freedom. A man’s thought 
cannot be controlled by others, simply because it cannot be controlled 
by himself. The laws of thought operate with the same regularity, 
whether the process be carried on in one mind or in a series of minds. 
Schwegler is also wrong in maintaining that Hegel himself tacitly gave 
up the principle in question, when at the close of his history, in sum- 
ming up its results, he shows, in general, how the various stages of it 
have been only the stages of one complete system. 

While the annotations of Stirling are everywhere valuable, they are 
perhaps most so in regard to Hegel himself. If the reader cannot get 
a true impression of him from Schwegler and Stirling together, he 
need hardly seek elsewhere. Stirling’s statement seems to us clearer 
here even than in “The Secret of Hegel,” because it is more con- 
densed. His “Supplementary Notes” also contain much that is very 
valuable, particularly in relation to Comte and Mill. 

In the second of these supplementary notes, which is in regard to 
“ Mr. Lewes’s charge of atheism against Hegel,” Mr. Stirling says that 
the mistake on which this charge rests has stood before the world more 
than twenty years in the pages of Mr. Lewes, and that it is high time 
it was corrected. We may remark that this mistake was corrected, and 
the mistranslation on which it is based exposed, in the pages of this 
Review in 1858 (No. CLXXVIIIL., p. 256), on the occasion of the 
publication of the new and enlarged edition of Mr. Lewes’s history. 

The great omission in the work, as it would be in any similar work 
written from the Hegelian standpoint, is the absence of any, save the 
most cursory and contemptuous, reference to Schopenhauer. This 
writer took a fresh and independent start from Kant. Long unnoticed, 
his system now occupies a prominent place. However imperfect it 
may be, it has its definite position in the evolution of thought. As a 
thinker he can be ranked for clearness and comprehensiveness only 
with the first. If Hegelianism has no place for him, it shows that the 
world-philosophy is not yet complete ; and the student who shall have 
mastered the work under review must not think that his general survey 
is complete till he has acquired from other sources some idea of the 
system and work of Schopenhauer. 

In conclusion, we will simply express the wish that Stirling would 
continue his work of introducing Hegel to the English and American 
world by furnishing it with a translation of his “ A®sthetics.” This, we 
are convinced, would be found the most interesting and instructive of 
his works to the general reader, and would form the best introduction 
to the study of his philosophy. 
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4.—1. The Annals of Rural Bengal. By W. W. Hunter, etc., of the 
Bengal Civil Service. Second Edition. New York: Leypoldt and 
Holt. 1868. 8vo. pp. xvi., 475. 

2. A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High 
Asia, with a Dissertation. Based on the Hodgson Lists, Official 
Records, and MSS. By W. W. Hunter, etc., ete. London : 
Triibner and Co. 1868. Large 4to. pp. xii., 224. 


Mr. Hunter has produced one of the most entertaining and valu- 
able works on India that we have seen in a long time. It is replete 
with acute observation, vivacious description, and high-toned humanity. 
It is the fruit of many years’ experience as one of the administrators of 
English s@vereignty in the country, and of profound researches among 
‘all available records of the recent history of the Hindus, whether of 
their own making or prepared by their conquerors. It is one of those 
books which are needed to form the complement of all elaborate so- 
called histories. It depicts the life of the people, —the virtues and 
failings, the wrongs and sufferings, the religion and superstitions, of the 
real inhabitants of the country. It is written almost from the native 
point of view, — only the eyes that look are English, and see a great 
deal that native eyes would not see. Mr. Hunter is in complete sym- 


. . ° . “.* 
pathy with the native population, and feels acutely what is the position 


of his own countrymen among them, what his own and his fellows’ 
responsibility and duty toward them. No one of whom we know has 
been able, or willing, to throw so vivid a light upon the actual workings 
of British rule, as affecting the happiness of its subjects. His feelings 
side not only with the subject people, but with the subjects of those 
subjects, with the dark-skinned aboriginal races, whom the more highly 
gifted tribes of Aryan intruders long ago dispossessed and drove into 
the jungles and the mountains, and have since treated as serfs or as 
hunted outlaws, but whom the inexorable equity and wider humanity 
of the new dominion are beginning to regard as men with rights, and 
even with qualities and capacities which may make them valuable mem- 
bers of the body politic. Of these despised gentiles Mr. Hunter is 
the especial friend and advocate, striving to teach us how to understand 
them and take an interest in them. 

It would be a profitable task to go through this volume, sketching 
its varied and attractive contents; but we must refrain. Not many, 
we are sure, who take it into their hands will be willing to lay it 
aside till they have read it all. Our principal business is with a 
specific portion of it, — the linguistic, — upon which we eannot bestow 
the same almost unqualified approbation as upon the remainder. Mr. 
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Hunter is strongest as a popular historian; he is less successful as 
an ethnologist and a philosophizer upon creeds and customs and their 
connections ; he is weakest of all as a linguist. ‘These last are subjects 
with which his previous training has not prepared him competently to 
deal. His sketch of the language of the Santals—the race of abo- 
rigines in Southern Bengal, which has principally attracted his atten- 
tion, and to which he devotes a considerable part of his volume — is, 
indeed, a valuable contribution to science ; here he is on safe ground, 
and treating of matters within his reach. But when he steps aside to 
take up themes in general linguistic science and philosophy, he shows, 
along with something of the aggressive vigor of thought and incisive- 
ness of expression which are indefeasible characteristics of his way of 
working, a want of comprehensive knowledge, and of what*that alone 
can procure, a sound critical judgment. He has, like all beginners, his 
hobbies, and his favorite authorities, to whom his mind is over-submis- 
sive. For example, he has been captivated with Schleicher’s method 
of algebraic notation of the differences of linguistic structure, and makes 
much of it, constantly styling the agglutinative languages “ Schleicher’s 
compounding class,” as if that scholar had any peculiar ownership in 
the classification, which is, rather, the common property of the systema- 
ticians of this generation, — and, we may add, not a little overrated in 
yalue by the majority of them. That he has not studied Schleicher too 
faithfully, however, is shown by his wonderful perversion of the latter’s 
view of the development of the original Indo-European alphabet of 
fifteen consonantal sounds in the use of the Hindus into one of thirty- 
four, in which are to be traced signs of the influence of the native lan- 
guages of India, into the statement, that, “according to Schleicher, the 
Sanskrit alphabet originally contained only fifteen consonants, and 
adopted nineteen from the aborigines”! Not from Schleicher, how- 
ever, nor from any other sound writer on human speech, has he derived 
even the hint of his doctrine concerning the respective parts played by 
“ pronouns and roots” in the development of language. Roots he rep- 
resents as the inert matter of speech, vivified by the pronouns; the 


former stand for ideas, indeed, but for ideas divested of the predicate of 
position in space or time, which must be added to them by means of 
the pronouns in order that they may become locomoi‘ve and manageable. 
Like many theorizers about language, he mixes up thought and expres- 


sion, and imports into the synthetic conception and crude sign-making 
of the earliest speakers the refined abstractions belonging to an age of 
trained and cultivated thought. With precisely as much reason he 
might demand, as essential, a class of elements signifying actuality 
of existence, or finiteness, or color and form, or any other of a score of 
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the constituent attributes which we recognize as belonging to our ideas 
of objects. 

Not less striking is Mr. Hunter’s exaggeration of the importance 
attaching to the Santal people, their institutions, their legends, their 
dialect, the tribes with which they are connected. The mysteries of 
Hindu caste and Hindu religion are going to be solved by compari- 
son with Santal customs. Itis probably from the Santal that the San- 
skrit has obtained those important additions to its meagre alphabet 
already spoken of. The Santal traditions and the relations of Santal 
speech promise to illustrate the course of the immigrations which gave 
India its aboriginal population, in times for which “ pre-historic” 
would be a most modest appellation. The study of Santali is, perhaps, 
to do for the agglutinative tongues what that of Sanskrit has done for 
the inflecting tongues; and so on. All this is very loose talk, and ex- 
hibits a radical misapprehension of the present condition and needs of 
ethnological and linguistic science. We see no reason for believing 
that Mr. Hunter would not have built the same magnificent expecta- 
tions upon any other of the thousand and one existing agglutinative 

‘dialects which had happened to become the subject of his special study, 
and had introduced him to some comprehension of the agglutinative 
structure of speech. Try one of his points. The Sanskrit has taken 
the position it occupies in linguistic study for certain very definite 
reasons. It is more ancient than any of its kindred, possessing docu- 
ments nearly, or quite, four thousand years old. It has been thoroughly 
studied and accurately compared with other tongues, and found to have 
a peculiarly antique structure, to exhibit more of the inferribly original 
features of a certain great family of speech than any other known mem- 
ber of that family. So long, now, as nothing of this kind has been done 
for the Santali, so long as there are scores of agglutinative languages 
older than it, of well-established affinities, and with abundant literatures, 
which, therefore, there is every reason for supposing capable of throw- 
ing vastly more light upon the agglutinative tongues in general, so long 
will linguistic scholars only smile at Mr. Hunter’s boyish enthusiasm 
over his pet dialect. 

These, however, are but inconspicuous blemishes in Mr. Hunter’s 
valuable volume, and easily to be excused, as aberrations ef the lively 
and enterprising spirit to which the rest of his work owes so much of its 
interest. We should hardly have thought of mentioning them, we 
should not at all have thought of dwelling upon them, if we had to deal 
only with the “ Annals of Rural Bengal.” But instead of bending his 
energies to the task of preparing his promised continuation of the “ An- 
nals,” he has ill-advisedly abandoned the department of labor in which 
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he had already done so good service, and was able to do more, and has 
entered upon the career of a philologist, having put forth one book which 
displays all his weak points and little or nothing beside, and now threat- 
ening another. The one already out is in tall quarto form, printed on 
heavy tinted paper, in the most elegant style of English typography, 
and dedicated by permission (or command, as the advertisements have 
it) to the Queen. What is this work, ushered into the world with so 
much pomp and circumstance? Why, a simple list of some two hun- 
dred English words, with their equivalents in about a hundred and 
forty Asiatic dialects! Each word compared occupies a page: at the 
top stands the English vocable, flanked with its correspondents in 
French, German, Russian, and Latin ; and below, in two stout columns, 
the names of the hundred and forty dialects, with the answering 
word in each. Thus each great page contains one hundred and forty 
words of linguistic material, and the name of every dialect is repeated 
two hundred times. Such luxury as this the most aristocratic lin- 
guistic scholar ought to be content with. Those of more humble taste 
and means would perhaps be as well pleased to see the matter less 
showily and more conveniently arranged; and put in the compass of a 
small octavo pamphlet, in some such series as the “ Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous Collections,” — only, even there, the question would be 
raised, whether the lists were worth the paper and cost of printing. 
What has Mr. Hunter sought to accomplish by this book? His in- 
troductory dissertation tells us. He furnishes us, first, several pages of 
very vigorous and pointed discourse upon one of the prominent themes 
of his other work,—the valuable qualities of the aboriginal tribes of 
India, the injustice done them, and the ignorance concerning them of 
their British rulers, who cannot, of course, do them justice without 
knowing them better. So much is exceedingly good. Mr. Hunter is 
upon his own ground here, and we heartily wish him as large an 
audience as can be found to listen to his words. But when we come to 
inquire into the connection between the dissertation and the lists, we 
find (quoting nearly his own words) that the latter are put forth as 
the materials out of which a comprehensive view of the ethnical pecu- 
liarities, the social necessities, and the political capabilities for evil or 
for good of the whole aboriginal people may be constructed, and that 
they are henceforth to enable every frontier administrator to hold direct 
communication with the races committed to his charge. Mr. Hunter 
must have a very strange idea as to how much knowledge of a 
language will enable one to read the character of its speakers, and to 
communicate with them. We should like to see him take his Compar- 
ative Dictionary with him to Russia, for example, and attempt to com- 
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municate with the Russians, in the character of a frontier administrator, 
or in any other character, by the help of his two hundred bare words, 
in imperfect and inconsistent phonetic transcription, without explanation 
of their uses, without inflectional forms, without rules of arrangement, 
without even a model phrase upon which to form others. We imagine 
that his faith in the practical side of the value of his work would be 
speedily and rudely shaken. He is, in truth, perfectly wild in assum- 
ing that this is the way to furnish useful aid to practical communication. 
If the materials out of which he has made his selections were worth 
publishing at all, they should have been published in the utmost possible 
completeness, with all the explanation and illustration which could be 
brought to bear upon them, and each language by itself. Even then 
they would have been but a nucleus for further collections, a foundation 
for each man to build upon according to his opportunity. The detailed 
working-up and publication of Mr. Hodgson’s collections, along with all 
that could be added to them from other sources, would have been a 
work worthy of Mr. Hunter's devoted labor, of the auspices under which 
the present volume has come forth, of the helpers and patrons it 
has won. Anything short of that is a mutilation wholly to be con- 
demned. 

Nor is the case otherwise as regards the scientific side of the value 
of his work. In fancying that linguistic science is to be promoted by 
lists of synonymous words like these he has drawn up, Mr. Hunter 
commits a portentous anachronism. He would fain roll back the his- 
tory of the science to the beginning of the century, when it was taking 
its first feeble steps, with such aids as it could command, and when 
comparative vocabularies, versions of the Lord’s Prayer, and their like, 
were very acceptable, because nothing better was to be had, and the 
whole field was a terra incognita. He would push us back even be- 
yond Adelung and Vater ; for they at least gave connected texts, with 
such grammatical explanations and additional vocabularies as lay within 
their reach. But the time for these things is past, and a more thorough 
misapprehension of the present position and methods of linguistic study 
is hardly possible than to suppose that it derives any but the most 
scanty, doubtful, and provisional results from materials of the class 
here furnished, — or that it values comparative lists of selected words, 
except as they may illustrate truths arrived at by researches more far- 
reaching and penetrating. There are, it must be confessed, not a few 
so-called philologists who are plodding on at work like this, never 
having heard of the progress which the investigation of language has 
made during fifty years past, or not comprehending it. We have even 
been informed that there is in this country a National Philological 
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Society, whose aim is to draw up a grand comparative list of words 
from all the tongues of the globe: but such men are not working for 
science ; they are only amusing themselves — and others. Mr. Hunter’s 
volume is fit to be set up on the shelves of these philological dilettanti, 
and to supply them the foundation for just such hap-hazard etymologies 
and generalizations as he himself sets before us in the second part of 
his introductory dissertation. It is truly astonishing how many of the 
vexed questions of linguistic ethnology — questions which have puzzled 
the most profound scholars, those best acquainted with the tongues in- 
volved, of which he hardly professes to know anything — he is able to 
settle confidently out of hand. With a few convenient axioms to guide 
him, — such as that this particular letter in the non-Aryan languages is 
interchangeable with such and such others, — and taking a sufficiently 
wide range of comparison, he is able to trace the meshes of common 
speech through the whole of Asia, and even to find significant indica- 
tions of the ultimate relationship of Aryart and non-Aryan. But let 
him not imagine that the ties he thinks to establish are aught but 
spiders’ webs, which may soil, but will not obstruct, the hand of the 
true scholar, as he brushes them away. 

The comparative philologist who deserves the name works in a very 
different manner from Mr. Hunter. He does not pretend to grasp and 
hold together the languages of a continent. He plants himself upon 
some point that affords sure footing, and works gradually outward ; he 
takes some group of dialects respecting whose connection there can be 
no question, and endeavors from the minute study and detailed compar- 
ison of them to deduce the laws of their growth and the modes of their 
mutual relation, exercising a careful historical criticism at every step, 
both upon his materials and his conclusions. Then he proceeds to 
bring in and compare with this some other group, in the same cautious 
manner, confessing the increased meagreness and diminished certainty 
of the conclusions he can reach as he widens his circle of observation, 
till he arrives at the limit where the evidences become too faint and 
uncertain to compel his belief. To work after this fashion, and to 
beware of dealing with languages which he does not know thoroughly, 
distrusting all his results in proportion as they are founded on less 
thorough knowledge,— these are the two fundamental rules for the 
comparative student of language; and he who disregards them is a 
mere piler-up of rubbish for those who come after him to stumble over 
or to clear away. 

We keenly regret, therefore, that Mr. Hunter should have turned 
away from his own work to do what can bring him no credit, and others 
no advantage ; and that he should be proposing to go on from bad to 
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worse by next supplying us a comparative grammar of all these hetero- 
geneous tongues of which he knows nothing. We hope to learn, that, 
on returning to his proper field of labor in India, he has come to his 
senses, and returned also to his proper department in literature. As 
historian of the Hindu people, we shall be glad to meet him again, and 
the sooner the better; as a comparative philologist, we desire to hear 
nothing more of him for many years to come, until he has been to 
school and learned a sounder method. 


5.—A Modern Historical Atlas, for the Use of Colleges, Schools, 
and General Readers. By Rev. Witi1am L. Gace, Editor and 
Translator of “ Ritter’s Palestine,’ author of the “ Life of Carl 
Ritter,” ete., ete. New York: D, Appleton & Company. 1869. 


Tne Reverend Mr. Gage has attempted a very good thing, but has 
produced a very poor one. An historical atlas is certainly a desidera- 
tum in this community; but we cannot well see that any class of readers 
will find its wants satisfied by the present collection of maps. The editor 
himself admits that it is not adapted to the use of historical students ; and 
as for general readers, one would think that his aim had been to flatter 
their vague and inaccurate notions by giving them something equally 
vague and inaccurate to compare them with. Mr. Gage underrates the 
historical sense of the American public; a judicious selection from 
Spruner’s maps, omitting, perhaps, some of the details, but preserving 
the size and general features of the original with precision, would really 
have met a want and been welcomed. But readers who do not desire 
any further aid than this atlas will afford them will not be likely to care 
even for that. If there be any such, they are of the class who read a 
history because it is “ nice,” and do not concern themselves much about 
boundary-lines and strategic points. 

One would almost think, indeed, that there had been an effort to avoid 
even desirable details. It would have been easy, without altering the 
general plan, and without in the least crowding the maps, to embrace 
many points which would be very serviceable to the mass of readers. 
But what shall we think of a map of Central Europe, in the sixteenth 
century, which does not contain Ghent, Amsterdam, Utrecht, Tréeves, 
Basle, Augsburg, Ratisbon, Munich, or Vienna? or of one of the time 
of Napoleon which omits Burgos, Badajoz, Talavera, Salamanca, Tilsit, 
and Elba? Yet these are only specimens of the plan upon which the 
maps are intentionally prepared. 

Details like these are, therefore, out of the scope of the work, which 
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only aims to give the principal political divisions at the great historical 
epochs. But, granting that the plan itself is a judicious one, it is a 
strange judgment upon the relations of historical events which gives 
four maps for the first five hundred years after the Christian era, and 
none whatever for the seven hundred years between Charlemagne and 
the Reformation, except a map of Southeastern Europe for the time of 
the Crusades. Just the period which is most puzzling to general 
readers is the one to which Mr. Gage gives them no clew. It was, per- 
haps, well enough to give a map for the time of Augustus, although this 
belongs decidedly to ancient history; but the only material point in 
which the map of the time of Constantine differs from that is in the 
eastern boundary of the Empire ; while the next map again (the end of 
the fourth century) differs only in running the line between the Eastern 
and Western Empires. Surely it would have been easy, by the use of 
different colored lines, to let one map serve for all three epochs, —a 
map which should give the elements out of which modern Europe was 
formed. 

Further, if the aim was to give the chief historical divisions, it is 
unpardonable not to have these distinctly indicated. But on many 
maps it is impossible to tell what the meandering red lines mean. In 
the map of the Empire of Charlemagne, one might, perhaps, see cause 
to include Italy in the dominions of this monarch, for one corner of the 
letter E seems to have crossed the Alps; but there is nothing whatever 
to show that they comprehended Saxony and the Spanish March, any 
more than England and Asturia. So, too, we defy any one to guess, 
from the maps alone, what were the dominions of Charles the Fifth. 
We beg pardon of the reader for this clumsy way of referring to the 
maps; they are not numbered, and there is no list of them. 

The remarks that we have made apply more or less to all the maps ; 
but the most unsatisfactory of all is that of Germany at the time of the 
Reformation. We confess that we cannot make out the principle upon 
which it is constructed. We have already noticed its poverty in detail, 
— it is, no doubt, a mere carelessness in proof-reading that Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle is placed to the north of Brussels. But the “ political divisions ” 
are a most singular list, and the ingenuous student, who seeks to learn 
from this source how Germany was subdivided at this important epoch, 
must find himself left in a very confused state of mind. These names cer- 
tainly do not represent the political divisions of the sixteenth century, for 
Swabia and Franconia had for over two hundred years ceased to be 
duchies. They are not the administrative “ circles” of Maximilian, for 
the Palatinate was no “ circle,” nor Thuringia, — which name is inclosed 
in well-defined lines, although it signified no more then than now, — nor 
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Bremen, nor Holstein, nor Brandenburg. Moreover, the circles of the 
Upper and Lower Rhine are not indicated at all; and although Lower 
Saxony is given, Upper Saxony stands without the adjective. Then the 
Palatinate is made to include Alsatia, and the Netherlands are divided 
into “ United,” and “Spanish,” —a division which did not exist until 
after the revolt from Philip II. Most of the names are judiciously 
given in their English form, but for Lorraine we have the Latin 
name Lothringia. We fancy, that, after the analogy of the Indian who 
was born “at Nantucket, Cape Cod, and all along shore,” Mr. Gage 
has evolved a map of Germany out of his own consciousness, which is 
intended to do service for a series of centuries at once. It certainly 
does not represent any one period. 

We have not thought it worth while to notice any of the merits of 
this atlas, for the reason that they result from the nature of things, not 
from the care of the editor. It would be difficult to make a series 
of maps, especially maps so clearly and handsomely printed as these, 
which should be absolutely worthless ; but those before us come as near 
to being so as is perhaps possible. We do not see a single point in 
which the work of the editor has been well done; and we regret this 
the more because so elegant and showy a volume will necessarily pre- 
occupy the market, and prevent the publication of a really good his- 
torical atlas, such as our community needs, and ought to have. 





6. — Studies in Early French Poetry. By Water Besant, M. A., 
Christ's College, Cambridge. London and Cambridge : Macmillan 
and Company. 1868. 


Tue time is rapidly passing away when a graduate of one of our 
leading colleges, who had carried off the highest honors in his class, 
could ask with surprise, “Who were Goethe, and Schiller, and Moliére?” 
The coming schoolboy will know something of many a poet and 
historian of whom his father never heard; but there are many others 
of whom he, too, is likely to remain in ignorance, so long as the modern 
languages are taught in the way in which they are almost universally 
taught to-day. If we are to feel unmixed satisfaction at the promi- 
nence which these studies are assuming in this country, they must lead 
to something more than the ability to speak French and German with 
fluency, and a superficial acquaintance with the literature of the last 
two or three centuries. And we are not without hope that the time 
may come when the American student who enjoys Heine and Uhland 
may read with scarcely less relish the Meistersiinger and the Minne- 
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stinger and the Nibelungenlied, — when he will even lay aside Molitre 
for Maistre Pierre Patelin, and Victor Hugo for the Chanson de Roland. 
Nor would he be adding another to his list of languages ; for the language 
of Rutebeuf and Villehardouin differs scarcely more from that of Alfred 
de Musset and Lamartine than the language of Chaucer from that of 
Tennyson; and it is only by the study of the spirit and form of the 
elder language and literature that the modern can be thoroughly un- 
derstood. 

It was out of this conviction that this volume of “ Studies in Early 
French Poetry” grew. It is a series of sketches of the lives and 
works of the more noted poets of the fourteenth century, with numer- 
ous quotations from them, sometimes translated, oftener in the original 
French, and an introductory chapter which traces an outline of the 
literary history of the preceding centuries. The period was well 
chosen, for it lies just beyond the boundary which separates what is 
called old from what is called modern French. Ronsard and the 
Pleiad, in the sixteenth century, broke utterly with the traditions and 
models of the Middle Ages; and Malherbe, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, widened the breach. Marot alone, who fitly ter- 
minates our author’s series of poets, forms a golden link between the 
two eras. Yet the period which closed with him is not one of the most 
brilliant epochs in French literary history. The stately epics of the 
thirteenth century, the Chanson de Roland, the Roman de Raoul de 
Cambrai, the Chanson des Loherains, with their stern pictures of the 
earlier chivalry, seem to have exerted as little influence on the poets 
who came immediately after them as on the great classic poets of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. And yet, in spite of all their 
faults, their want of method and perspective, their trivialities in thought 
and expression, their offences against taste, — in spite of the half-formed 
and unsettled state of the language in which they were composed, it is 
beyond question that they remain unequalled by any epic poem which 
has since been produced in France. In the opinion of Sainte-Beuve, 
no one who compares the Duel d’ Olivier et de Roland, in the Roman de 
Girart de Viane, with the Mariage de Roland, in the Légende des Sie- 
cles, will hesitate to award the palm to the old “trouvére sans renom,” 
Bertrand de Bar-le-Duc. But these grand heroic poems passed out of 
mind almost with the century which gave them birth, and it was a 
small circle of men, some of whom are still young, who brought out, 
and dusted, and deciphered the forgotten manuscripts, and established 
the fact that France, too, has her Iliads. 

The humbler and more popular branch of the poetry of the thirteenth 
century, the Fubliaux, or tales of love and adventure, took deeper root, 
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and exhibited a more luxuriant growth. Imitated in Italy by Boccaccio, 
in Germany by the Minnesiinger, in Denmark and Wales, and even in 
Iceland, they furnished the favorite model to the French poets of the 
fourteenth century. But as the branches spread, the fruit deteriorated ; 
the fancy exhausted itself by its own exuberance; and before the end 
of the fourteenth century we fipd ourselves lost in the mazes of the 
interminable allegories of the Roman de la Rose. We have left Roland 
and Oliver, Amadis and Berthe au grand pied, Lancelot and Merlin, for 
Dame Raison and Damoiselle Oiseuse, Dangier and Franchise, Bel 
Accueil and Male Bouche. And this pernicious example affects the 
entire fifteenth century ; even in the earlier poems of Clément Marot 
we meet with the familiar and tiresome names of Doute and Ferme 
Amour, Beau Parler, Bien Celer, and the rest. But the days of feud- 
alism were gone ; a new power was beginning to make itself felt, — the 
power of the people, — and France was struggling towards the Renais- 
sance. No great poet appeared, it is true; and Mr. Besant does not 
claim this much abused title for any one in his list of bards. The 
highest names to which they aspired were those of orateur and rhé- 
toricquer ; insufferable rhymers most of them were, but the very worst 
of them gives promise of better things, — for the degeneracy could not 
go much farther, and here and there one stopped for a moment the tide 
of decline. It is easy to exaggerate the value of our newly found 
treasures, but there are some names on these pages which will never 
again be suffered to go down into what D’Aubigné calls the “ puits 
de Toubli.” In the best of them the subjects are monotonous and 
the versification artificial; but there will always be room hereafter, 
even by the side of Racine and Corneille, for the melancholy and 
courtly grace of Charles of Orléans, the grim raillery, the half-re- 
pentant, half-desperate self-reproach of Villon, the gallant and caustic 
sprightliness of Mellin de Saint-Gelais, rival and friend of Marot, and 
for Marot himself, the well-bred, impudent, gentle, careless, unlucky, 
delightful Marot. ? 

These are some of the men who are introduced to us in Mr. Besant’s 
book. He tells us their story and shows us how they wrote, in the hope 
that we may catch something of his enthusiasm for his old friends, and 
read them further for ourselves. As an introduction to the literature 
of the period, his work merits much praise. It is entertaining, it is in- 
structive, the biographical sketches are sprightly and in general accu- 
rate, the translations are easy and in most cases sufficiently exact, and 
if the author is sometimes so far carried away by his enthusiasm as to 
say of Francis I. that “he never deserted a friend or betrayed an 
enemy who trusted in him,” and to speak of Margaret of Navarre, the 
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sister of Francis and the daughter of Louise of Savoy, as “leading 
a life of purity and self-denial in a period of unrestrained license,” 
we are ready to pardon his loyalty and his gallantry for the sake of 
the general correctness of his views. The chapter on Francis and 
Margaret is to us the least satisfactory in the volume. Mr. Besant 
confines himself, it is true, to their * literary fame,” and this in the case 
of Francis is slender enough. But there is no character in the whole 
era of the Renaissance in France more attractive than that of the 
Queen of Navarre. Trained in severe studies, acquainted with Spanish, 
Italian, and Latin, and more or less with Hebrew and Greek, twice 
married by her brother, and unhappy in both unions, the patron of free 
thought and of liberal views, the champion at her brother’s court of 
the cause of toleration, and the centre of a brilliant literary circle at 
her own, which she made the asylum of persecuted reformers, in her 
later years devout even to mysticism, exchanging epigrams with Clé- 
ment Marot and learned letters with Erasmus, while she was composing 
mysteries and farces and the Heptaméron des Nouvelles, she surely de- 
serves more than the half-dozen hasty pages which Mr. Besant gives 
to her. It was not necessary to speak particularly of her at all, 
for her fame does not rest on her verses ; but the chapter which is de- 
voted mainly to her is unworthy of so warm an admirer of the poets 
for whom she did so much. 

If we look more closely into the book, we shall find many other in- 
stances of hasty work. It is not worth while to quarrel about some 
inaccuracies in dates, which are almost all more or less uncertain; but 
Martial d’Auvergne was not born in the year 1440 (see page 99), or 
else he received the office of Procureur at the age of eighteen, — for his 
epitaph in Latin, quoted by M. Jacques Joly, states, that at his death, 
in 1.08, he had held that office for fifty years. The true date is prob- 
ably 1420. On page 201, Mr. Besant assumes that the Cent Nouvelles 
nouvelles were edited in 1456, and the farce of Maistre Pierre Patelin 
in 1470. He does not give his authorities for these dates, and in re- 
gard to the former it can only be said that it is possible, though the 
oldest manuscript of which we have any notice is dated 1462. As to 
the date of Patelin, M. Génin’s argument is at least a strong one for 
believing it to have been previous to that of the Cent Nouvelles nou- 
velles, as early at least as 1460. If this is correct, the question of au- 
thorship is settled, for Pierre Blanchet was then one year old. 

But however these questions may be decided, there can certainly be 
no difference of opinion in regard to the meaning of the verb ¢arir, 
and yet Mr. Besant has translated (page 122) the line, 

“ Que sa grace ne soit pour nous tarie,” 
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“that His grace may not be tarnished for us.” Again, in the quotation 
from Rabelais (page 126) we find the words “chargez vos fusées et 
tisons” translated “ charge him home briskly with your squibs and burn- 
ing sticks”; but charger means to load, and is here applied humorously 
to the only species of fire-arms with which Villon’s devils were pro- 
vided. On page 127, in his outline of the Petit Testament of Villon, 
we read : “ He orders that his three children . .. . . shall be provided 
for, at least ¢d/ winter.” The original is : — 

“ J’ordonne qu'il seront pourveuz 

Au moins pour passer cest yver.” 


Again, in the next line, he shows that he has wholly mistaken the 
meaning of the eleventh stanza of the same work. It is not Villon’s 
friend who is “ in prison for a bill of six sous,” but his old sword which 
is pawned for that amount, and which is to be given up to Maistre Jehan 
le Cornu, when he has paid for it. Again, a few lines below, we find : 
“The hospitals may have his chests full of spiders’ webs.” The origi- 
nal is : — 

“ Item, je laisse aux hospitaux 

Mes chassis tissus d’araignée ” ; 

which can only mean, “I leave to the hospitals my window frames cov- 
ered with spiders’ webs.” The Petit Testament seems to have occa- 
sioned Mr. Besant considerable difficulty ; no wonder he finds it “ rather 
dull”; but this is no reason why he should say that it consists of forty- 
five stanzas, instead of forty. On page 133, following most of the com- 
mentators, he trans!ates the line, 

“ Et m’eust il fait les rains trayner,” 
“even if he dragged me along the ground.” But a comparison of this 
passage with the twentieth stanza of the Petit Testament shows that 
rains is not another form of reins, but, as Mr. P. L. Jacob points out, 
an old word for fagots, and the sense is, “and had he made me carry 
fagots.” Before we leave Villon, it is worth while to remark, that, in 
saying (page 136), “ Franc Gontier had written in praise of a pastoral 
life,” Mr. Besant has simply fallen into the error of La Fontaine’s mon- 
key, who mistook Pirsus for a man’s name: he has mistaken the name 
of a book for that of its author. ‘The Dicts de Franc Gontier were 
written by Philippe de Vitré, Bishop of Meaux. 

We have said that this book may be useful as an introduction to the 
study of the early French literature; for the study of the early lan- 
guage its typographical errors make it absolutely worthless. Of course, 
where orthography is so unsettled, the largest allowance must be made 
for differences of texts, and many of the misprints are such as any stu- 
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dent familiar with the modern language would readily correct. They 
are frequent in the citations from recent writers, as well as in those from 
the poets whom Mr. Besant offers for our study. Here, of course, cor- 
rectness is of the utmost importance ; and yet, in comparing, for exam- 
ple, the extracts given from Christine de Pisan with the most carefully 
edited text which we have at hand, that given by Bartseh in the first 
volume of his Chrestomathie Frangaise, we have noted in the forty lines 
quoted on page 51 not less than thirty-five variations, — none of which, 
indeed, render the sense unintelligible, though many of them trans- 
form the words in which they occur from words of the fifteenth century 
into words of the nineteenth. Very many of the errors in the vol- 
ume are, however, more serious than these. We can note only a few. 
In the oaths of “ Louis de Germanique” and the subjects of Charles 
the Bald, which are given as a specimen of the language of the ninth 
century, there are five misprints in nine lines, —two of which may 
have arisen from manuscript corruptions. They are Salvan for salvar, 
suo for sua, lo stanit for los tanit, iner for iv er. On page 82 we have 
consté for cousté, and » and u seem to be used indifferently in a large 
number of words. In the last line on page 91,— 

* Que leur chant étant morts si l’on parle ou non ?” 
the judge in Patelin would be puzzled again to find either rhyme or 
reason. It becomes clear, when correctly printed, — 

“ Que leur chault étant morts que l’on en parle ou non?” 
On page 109, Du roy trespassé is travestied into Du roy trés passé. 
On page 138 we find leste ballade for ceste ballade; on page 172, chose 
éternelle en mort en tombe for ne tombe; on page 204, Que dyable les 
vous presfera? for Qui, ete. ; on page 210, A Dieu me puiser comman- 
der, for A Dieu me puisse commander ; on the same page, Jl les a mes 
vrayement ? for Ll les a eues vrayement? On the page following, in the 
couplet Je n’ay point aprins que je donge Mes draps, en donnant, ne 
veillant, donnant is manifestly for dormant ; and on page 214, in J/ en 
yra Ainsi qwil ne pourra aller, ne should obviously be changed to en. 
The last two lines on page 227 are taken from a corrupt text, and con- 
tain a grammatical fault, which, with all his other vices, Octavien de 
Saint-Gelais would never have committed. They are given thus: — 

“ De jeune, vieux ; de beau, laid suis venu. 

En jeunes ans rien n’etait impossible,” ete. 

The reading of M. A. de Montaiglon is certainly better : — 

“ De jeune vieux, de joyeux esperdu, 

De beau tres lait, et de joyeux taisible 

Suis devenu; rien n’estoit impossible,” ete. 
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On page 266 we find Par la morthien for mortbieu, the older form of 
morbleu, through which its etymology is traced to mort (de) dieu. On 
page 267 the unintelligible words “cueur il me happe saye et bonnet” 
are for encore tl me happe, etc. In the rondeau on page 283 Marot is 
made to speak of his mistress’s breath as “ adorant plus que basme” ; 
what he did say was odorant. ‘ 

These are by no means all the errors we have noted, and we have 
collated only a portion of the citations with trustworthy texts, but we 
have indicated enough to justify our statement that for linguistic study 
the book cannot be safely used, and to show, that, if it goes, as we hope 
it will, to a second edition, it should be subjected to a careful revision. 


7.— The New England Tragedies. By Henry Wapvswortnu Lone- 
FELLOW. I. John Endicott. 1. Giles Corey of the Salem Farms. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Company. 1868. 12mo., pp. 179. 


Wuen Mr. Browning published “ Dramatic Lyrics,” or Mr. Tenny- 
son “ The Idylls of the King,” the title of the book showed to what kind 
of poetry the author thought its contents belonged. It was therefore 
pertinent for the reader to apply to the work the rules which define the 
kind of poetry in question, and to say whether or not the terms were 
properly employed. But Mr. Longfellow, in calling his new poems 
“ The New England Tragedies,” meant to describe his themes, and not 
his manner of unfolding-them. It has been shown a hundred times 
that the persecution of the Quakers and the Witchcraft delusion were 
not peculiar to New England :— 

“ This sudden burst of wickedness and crime 
Was but the common madness of the time.” 


But they were tragic here beyond what they were elsewhere, — tragic 
beyond the violence of individual passion, or the pathos of personal suf- 
fering, because they were violence according to law founded upon the 
beliefs of the people, — the innocent made to suffer by the innocent, in 
obedience to moral and religious convictions, which are, the world over, 
as cruel as Fate. Therefore, in whatever way the stories be told, it is 
right to call them “The New England Tragedies”; and the work is 
not on that account necessarily to be judged by the canons of tragic 
writing. “ Sapiens subtilisque lector non debet diversis conferre diversa, 
sed singula expendere, nec deterius alio putare quod est in suo genere 
perfectum.” (Plin. Epist. III. xiv.) 

Having fallen upon these fortunate subjects, the poet could have de- 
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veloped them according to one of several forms of his art. He might 
have attempted to realize the crude spiritual conceptions of those times, 
and have brought upon the scene supernatural agents of good and evil 
in familiar commerce with the historical persons of the drama, as in 
“ Faust,” and in the “ Golden Legend.” He might have cast the in- 
cidents into a series of lyrics, like “ Maud,” or have tried again the 
manner, twice successful, of “ Evangeline ” and “ Miles Standish.” He 
has chosen a form of narration by means of dialogue, but in the spirit 
rather of the eclogue than of the drama, and has made the characters 
of his history types of their time. 

We are far enough removed in knowledge and in customs from those 
periods of persecution, to see the situation without prejudice and to be 
just to all parties. By blood and temperament, we are near enough to 
the actors to appreciate their motives, and to pity while we blame them. 


“ Therefore it is the author seeks and strives 
To represent the dead as in their lives, 
And lets at times his characters unfold 
Their thoughts in their own language strong and bold. 


The historians have not studied the colonial records of New England 
longer or more intelligently than this poet. And because imagination and 
charity are indispensable lights to such studies, if Mr. Longfellow’s con- 
clusions were not those of the historian’s, we should choose to hold with 
him,-— not, of course, on questions of geography, chronology, or politics, 
but in his views of character, opinions, intentions, motives. 


“ Nor let the historian blame the poet here, 
If he, perchance, misdate the day or year, 
And group events together, by his art, 
That in the chronicles lie far apart ; 
For as the double stars, though sundered far, 
Seem to the naked eye a single star, 
So facts of history, at a distance seen, 
Into one common point of light convene.” 


Mr. Longfellow’s fair-mindedness and kindness make the reader 
also fair and kind. We are as sorry for the oppressor as for the op- 
pressed ; for we see among the motives mixed in the thoughts of each 
the wish to do what is right, darkened by want of knowledge that 
seemed to be knowledge, and by fanaticism that seemed to be religion. 
He who reads “ John Endicott,” in the spirit in which that story is told, 
will be gladder for the troubled Governor at his escape by death from 
the bitter warfare of heart and mind than‘at the escape of the Quakers 
from merely bodily pain by the ending of the persecution. 
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“ He breathes no more! How bright this signet ring 
Glitters upon his hand, where he has worn it 
Through such long years of trouble, as if Death 
Had given him this memento of affection, 

And whispered in his ear, ‘ Remember me’ ! 
How placid and how quiet is his face, 

Now that the struggle and the strife are ended ! 
Only the acrid spirit of the times 

Corroded this true steel. O, rest in peace, 
Courageous heart! Forever rest in peace!” 


Mr. Longfellow has often struck the chords of grief and pain before. 
Thousands of throbbing hearts and aching brains he has soothed, — he 
has strengthened thousands of toiling hands and weary feet. Has there 
sometimes been in his words of consolation something perfunctory, formal, 
calculated, — something said about sorrow, not spoken to it, —a gesture, 
an air, which would not lessen the efficacy of his ministrations, though it 
might catch the eye of the idle spectator? Perhaps there has been 
nothing of all this in any of his verse. Certainly we seem to detect 
nothing of it in these poems. It is the same instrument, and the voice 
is modulated as of old. Is it only a fancy of ours? or has life wrought 
with him? Has Dante’s quality been communicated in a measure to 
him, — that consciousness, instead of playing about the surface, has 
penetrated to the centre of his nature, and that he now speaks as one 
who belongs to the chastened company, no longer by permission, but of 
right? Once, at least, in “ Giles Corey,” he touches the deepest note of 
the true tragedy. It is the idea that pride goeth before a fall, that the 
gods envy the prosperous, the major premise in the argument of so 
much history and ethics,—Job, Sardanapalus, Dives, the ring of 
Polycrates, Tantalus. It is a seemingly joyous note, but makes us 
certain of the end. 

“The Lord hath prospered me. The rising sun 
Shines on my hundred acres and my woods 
As if he loved them. On a morn like this 
I can forgive mine enemies, and thank God 
For all his goodness unto me and mine. 
My orchard groans with russets and pearmains ; 
My ripening corn shines golden in the sun ; 
My barns are crammed with hay; my cattle thrive ; 
The birds sing blithely on the trees around me ; 
And blither than the birds my heart within me ! 
But Satan still goes up and down the earth; 
And to protect this house from his assaults, 
And keep the powers of darkness from my door, 
This horseshoe will I nail upon the threshold. 
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There, ye night-hags and witches that torment 
The neighborhood, ye shall not enter here!” 


;, Who would not recognize Mr. Longfellow in the following lines, so 
s¢ emn and so sweet ? 
“ As the earth rolls round, 
It seems to me a huge Ixion’s wheel, 
Upon whose whirling spokes we are bound fast, 
And must go with it! Ah, how bright the sun + 
Strikes on the sea, and on the masts of vessels, 
That are uplifted in the morning air, 
Like crosses of some peaceable crusade ! 
It makes me long to sail for lands unknown, 
No matter whither! Under me, in shadow, 
Gloomy and narrow, lies the little town, 
Still sleeping, but to wake and toil awhile, 
Then sleep again.” 

See how the Present sat for this picture of the Past, the portrait, as 
it were, of a dead mother, colored after the daughter’s inherited eyes 
and hair : — 

“ I know this people, and that underneath 
A cold outside there burns a secret fire 
That will find vent, and will not be put out, 
Till every remnant of the barbarous laws 
Shall be to ashes burnt, and blown away.” 

Here is a picture for your study : — 

“ The four tall poplar-trees before the door ; 
The house, the barn, the orchard, and the well, 
With its moss-covered bucket and its trough ; 
The garden with its hedge of currant-bushes ; 
The woods, the harvest-fields, and, far beyond, 
The pleasant landscape stretching to the sea.” 


But you detect in the description the subtile minor chords, and know 
already that 
“ Everything is silent and deserted! 
No bleat of flocks, no bellowing of herds, 
No sound of flails, that should be beating now, 
Nor man nor beast astir.” 





The structure of the plays is simple, and the language most plain, — 
the verse often dissolving perilously into prose, owing to the great use 
which the author has made of Scriptural language, and of the authentic 
utterances of his leading persons. Landor, in the preface to his “ Pericles 
and Aspasia,” claims to have caught the spirit of Athenian society and 
of its leaders, without using any thought or expression to be found in 
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the ancient writers. Bekker, on the other hand, makes the contrary 
claim, that for every fact or sentiment employed by him in “ Gallus” 
or in “ Charicles ” authority can be given, either direct or implied. cr. 
Longfellow, wiser than either, takes a course between them ; yet—tay 
we say ?—too near the latter. The natural development of his plot 
sometimes seems to be perverted to admit an historical fact not in ar- 
tistic congruity with it, and the natural order of the thought to be sac- 
rificed to an authentic expression. Yet, much may be said in favor 
of the poet’s method. It may be argued that by it the picture and the 
language are made the more lifelike; that the homely characters of 
these histories ought not to speak in the artful perfections of polished 
verse ; that this verse is onomatopoetic of the incidents and the times. 
The judicious critic will not press the controversy about the ideal and 
the real in art; for he will not be able to define either so as to ex- 
clude the other. He will praise the good examples of each kind, and be 
thankful for them. Compare Mf. Tennyson’s idealism with Mr. Long-* 
fellow’s realism in the following passages, both of which incidentally 
depict the tenderest of human relations in almost identical phrase. 
ARTHUR, IN GUINEVERE. 
‘* Hereafter in that world where all are pure 

We two may meet before high God, and thou 

Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine, and know 

I am thy husband, — not a smaller soul, 

Nor Lancelot, nor another. Leave me that, 

I charge thee, my last hope. Now must I hence. 

Through the thick night I hear the trumpet blow ; 

They summon me, their king, to lead mine hosts 

Far down to that great battle in the West. 

And thou remaining here wilt learn the event; 

But hither shall I never come again, 

Never lie by thy side, see thee no mqre.” 

MARTHA, IN GILES COREY. 
“1 dreamed that you and I were both in prison; 

That we had fetters on our hands and feet ; 

That we were taken before the magistrates, 

And tried for Witchcraft, and condemned to death! 

I wished to pray; they would not let me pray; 

You tried to comfort me, and they forbade it. 

But the most dreadful thing in all my dream 

Was, that they made you testify against me! 

And then there came a kind of mist between us ; 

I could not see you; and I woke in terror. 

I never was more thankful in my life 

Than when I found you sleeping by my side.” 
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8.— Italian Sculptors. Being a History of Sculpture in Northern, 
Southern, and Eastern Italy. By Cnaries C. Perkins. With 
Etchings by the Author, and Engravings on Wood from Original 
Drawings and Photographs. London: Longman, Green, and Com- 
pany, 1868. 4to. pp. xi., 326. 


In the “ Italian Sculptors” Mr. Perkins brings to a close the task 
begun in the * Tuscan Sculpjors,” noticed in a former number.* Al- 
though the title of the present volume is more comprehensive, yet the 
scope of it is in reality more restricted than that of the former volumes. 
It is to be looked*upon as an appendix to those, and as occupied with 
tracing the remoter connections and echoes of Tuscan sculpture rather 
than with any substantially distinct matter. The great men, the Pisani, 
Andrea Oreagna, Ghiberti, Donatello, Luca della Robbia, Michel 
Angelo, are all Tuscans; and the only notable achievements in other 
parts of Italy — e. g. the sculptures of the Doge’s Palace at Venice — 
seem to indicate a direct Tuscan influence, or else belong to a period 
when that influence had made itself universal. If any other distinct 
types are to be traced, they are more likely to be Northern than 
Italian. 

To the general reader, accordingly, this volume offers mostly names 
he has never heard of, — a circumstance which, in one view, adds to the 
value of the research so liberally bestowed upon it by Mr. Perkins, but, 
on the other hand, increases the difficulty of keeping up the general 
literary interest at which he partly aims. Hence, perhaps, it is, that, in 
the lack of other fixed points of attachment, Mr. Perkins has chosen to 
break up his narrative into a series of local histories, in which Apulia 
and the Abruzzi, Naples, Rome, Lombardy, Venice, Verona, and Bo- 
logna, with the contiguous towns, have each its separate chapter, detail- 
ing the good or bad fortunes of the province, in respect of sculpture, 
from the earliest remains of the Roman or Christian times to the final 
extinction of the art. 

Each of these detached frames presents us with an agreeable sketch, 
enlivened with abundance of anecdote, and illustrated by a copious 
learning, which we make no pretensions to gauge, but which seems ex- 
haustive. Whoever has any personal acquaintance with the eloquent 
loquacity, the leisurely rhetoric, and the ready overflow of patriotism or 
personal compliment, with which Italian writers on art are wont to del- 
uge their subject, will know how to appreciate the zeal and the labor 
requisite to fish up out of the placid expanse the pertinent facts brought 
together by Mr. Perkins for the use of less favored students. 





* North American Review, April, 1865, p. 602. 
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The principal defect of the work, as it seems to us, is the absence of pho- 
tographs. For purposes such as the present, where so much depends on 
the discrimination of styles and upon a secure ground of judgment for 
the various influences at work in the different provinces, it is hardly too 
much to say, that, where photographs can be had, they alone are of any 
considerable value. How far, for instance, the antique, or Byzantine, or 
Saracenic art constituted real elements, and how far they were merely 
surface modifications of works conceived in a radically different spirit, — 
whether even in Niccola Pisano the antique was anything more than 
costume, — how far the affinities to Northern cathedral sculptures are 
traceable in the Italian pre-Revival work, —these are questions in which 
a well-selected series of photographs might, on the whole, be of more 
service than the originals, but in which the best drawing can hardly 
help us more than the worst. It is, to be sure, more agreeable to look 
at; but then, on the other hand, we can never escape the feeling that 
the skill of the draughtsman may have only the more completely oblit- 
erated the distiactive traits of his original. Mr. Perkins’s drawings are 
often admirable, —e. g. the frontispiece of this volume,— but a moment’s 
comparison of the Ducal Palace capitals with the photographs of the 
same subjects will illustrate the difficulty of which we speak. If Mr. 
Perkins would sometime give us from his abundant stores such a 
series of photographs as we have above imagined, it would add im- 
mensely to the value and the attractiveness of his work, and propor- 
tionately increase the weight of obligation he has laid on those who de- 
sire to become acquainted with this most interesting, but little explored, 
region of art history. 


9.— L’ Année Philosophique. Etudes Critiques sur le Mouvement des 
Idées Générales dans les divers Ordres de Connaissances. Par M. F. 
Pitton. Avec une Introduction par M. Ch. Renouvier. Premiére 
Année (1867). Collaborateurs, Félix Henneguy, René Ménard, 
Alfred Deberle, Louis Ménard. Paris: Germer Bailliére. 1868. 
12mo. pp. 599. 


ALL the best qualities of French criticism appear in this admirable 
and instructive volume, — freedom, breadth, acuteness, insight, calm- 
ness of tone, with earnestness of conviction, — such criticism as we 
rarely see in our American Reviews. In France, criticism is at once 
a science and an art, exact and careful argument with inimitable grace 
of form. These essays on Inductive Morality, on Independent Moral- 
ity, on the Theorists of Art and the Historians of Art, on the Science 
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of Language, on Historical Doctrines in the Middle of the Nineteenth 
Century, are more than statements of the views of different writers, 
much more thana literary catalogue. They are treatises based upon 
the views of these writers, exposing their reasoning where it is weak, 
vindicating it where it is just, and condensing all of it that is valuable 
and essential to the understanding of the thought. The Introduction, 
by Charles Renouvier, on the Philosophy of the Nineteenth Century, is 
a finished and comprehensive survey of the school of St. Simon, in all 
its sects and varieties, as developed by Bardin, Thierry, Fourier, Proud- 
hon, Enfantin, De Maistre, Comte and his disciples, Renan, Littré, and 
the rest, and as influenced by Hegel and the German philosophers. 
St. Simon is as much the French philosopher of the nineteenth cen- 
tury as Descartes was of the seventeenth, and is as truly the represen- 
tative man of France as Kant is of Germany, or Bacon of England. 
But Renouvier does not write as a partisan of this school. He judges 
it as an impartial judge, and shows where it is lacking, what is false in 
its premises, and what is lamentable in its tendencies. Still more re- 
markable are the three essays which follow, on the Moralists, which 
look at Ethics from every side, from the stand-point of Greek Pagan- 
ism, of the Roman Law, of Medizval Scholasticism, of practical util- 
ity, of state policy, of materialism, of spiritualism, and of abstract jus- 
tice, — which discuss morality in its idea and in its sanctions, in its 
relation to physical life, and in its relation to the life of the soul. It is 
impossible to praise too highly the candor and the intelligence of this 
discussion and comparison of the works of so many writers, who differ 
from each other so widely. 

The first of the two essays upon /Estheties reviews in succession 
the theories of Art by Levéque, Saisset, Laprade, Taine, Houssaye, 
Proudhon, Chesneau, and Milsand, the expounder of Ruskin. The 
combination of these changing views gives to the essay all the light 
and shade of a picture, at the same time that there is no effort at 
rhetorical brilliancy. The other essay, on the Historians of Art, aims 
rather to show the influence of David and the Revolution upon the de- 
velopment of Art in France. The shortest and least satisfactory essay 
in the volume is that on Linguistics. The most interesting of all is 
the closing essay, by the Editor, on the theory of Providence in History, 
the most significant statement of which is given in Napoleon’s “ Life 
of Cesar.” This specious plea for the identification of success with 
Divine right, of human despotism with the Divine purpose, is analyzed 
and refuted with rare ability. Without vituperation, M. Pillon holds 
up the Imperial sophistries to the clear sight of common sense, and in 
their false rendering of historical fact. The absurdity of attempting to 
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illustrate history, or trace cause to effect, or fact to consequence, by the 
intrusion of Divine influence and will, has nowhere been more fitly 
presented. A single paragraph may give an idea of the vigorous style 
and free handling which are characteristic of the whole essay. 


“ Historical science is equally incompatible with the concrete providence 
of mythologies and the abstract providence of philosophies ; what it rejects 
in the prophetisms, the messianisms, and the incarnations is not only the su- 
pernatural and miraculous, but the whole idea of finality and of historical 
destiny ; all this, in its view, is purely subjective, that is to say, imaginary. 
It knows nothing more of the immanent God than of the transcendent God, 
nothing more of divine fatality than of divine choice. In excluding from its 
domain the real presence, the real action, of Deity in humanity, it does not 
distinguish the different ways of conceiving this presence and action. I 
go even farther, and insist that the old classic providence of Christian the- 
ology, with its breaking thunderbolts (coups de foudre), such, for instance, as 
Bossuet understood it, leaves the field freer for the positive science of History 
than the systematic providence with its general laws and its universal views. 
The first, in fact, keeps itself within the sphere of religion. Its end is not 
social progress, but the post-vital salvation of a certain number of the elect. 
It carefully separates sacred from profane history, the course of religion from 
the course of empires. It voluntarily abandons political order and move- 
ment to human activities and responsibilities, that is, to second causes, having 
no other purpose, outside of what may affect the true religion, than to chas- 
tise the pride of kings and peoples, and to show in their grand overturning 
the frailty and vanity of all mortal things.” 

This first volume of the Année Philosophique, full as it is, only 
half completes the original plan. of the work, which is to survey all the 
sciences. In «a second volume, «oon to appear, the sciences of logic and 
psychology, of metaphysics and religion, of physics and biology, will 
all find place. If the new volume shall be as well finished as the 
present, this philosophic review of the year will take rank at the 
head of all publications in this form, of which there are many in 
France. At the close of the volume, there are notices of a large 
number of works published in 1867, which are not reviewed in the 
previous essays. ‘These notices are marked by the same fair and in- 
dependent spirit that we find in the essays. Notices of all the reviews, 
too, specially devoted to social, moral, or metaphysical science, are 
appended. Altogether, L’ Année Philosophique is one of the most 
valuable books of the last year. 
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seismographic maps, 587, 588 — regions 
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repose, 600 — influence of the moon, 601, 
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228 — the Reform Bill of 1832, 225— 
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225, 226 — overthrow of his administra- 
tion by Lord Derby and Disraeli, 227 — 
character of Lord Derby, 227— the 
administration and political character of 
Lord Palmerston, 228—his ostensible 
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Russell's measures for parliamentary re- 
form, 229 — effect of the American War 
against Secession upon the Tories, 230 
— the “ Adullamites,” 231 — Lord Derby 
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232 — Disraeli’s mode of educating the 
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Tory leaders, 233, 234 — character of the 
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235, 236 — monopoly of land, 236 — defects 
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and pretensions of the aristocracy, 240 - 
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of primogeniture and entail, 245 — pre- 
carious condition of the monarchy, 246, 
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mier, 251 —failure of Tories to excite 
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crease in their manufacture a damage to 
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tected at expense of the country, 536 — 
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that they are property, 538, 539 — effect 
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ennyson’s Locksley Hall, Dickens's 
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Gregg, W. R., bis Literary and Social 
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1, and Comparative Dictionary of the 
anguages of India and High Asia, 
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Inflation, Railroad, 130 - 164. 

Leibnitz, Gottfried Wilhelm, article on, 1- 
386 — the mystery and obscurity of 
Boehme and Spinoza more popular than 
the transparent clearness of Fichte and 
Leibnitz, 1, 2— Leibnitz’s birth and 
baptism, 3—remarkable acquisition of 
Latin, 3, 4— of logic, 5 —his notion of 
an alphabet of human thought, 6-7 — 
career at Leipsic University, 7—receives 
title of Doctor Juris at Altdorf, 7— be- 
comes a Rosicrucian at Nuremberg, 8 — 
joins Baron Boineburg at Frankfort, 8 — 
catalogues his library, — is appointed 
member of the Chief Court of Appeal by 
John Philip, Elector of Mentz, 9— plan 
for union of Catholics and Protestants, 
9 — for diverting attention of Louis XIV. 
from Germany by a coalition against the 
Turks, 10-12— letter of Boineburg to 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 12 — 
Leibnitz’s studies and inventions at Paris, 
12, 13 —discovers the Differential Cal- 
enlus, 14, 15 — becomes Councillor of 
Duke of Brunswick-Liineburg, 16— 
labors to reunite the Catholic and Prot- 
estant Churches, 16 — his opposition to 
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criticism upon Locke, 21 — travels 
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visits Rome, where he is received with 
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described in a letter, 24 — goes to Berlin, 
establishes the scientific society which 
afterwards became a university, writes 
Projet de l' Education dun Prince, 25 — 
opposition to Locke and Bayle, 26 — his 
Nouveaux Essais and Théodicée, 27 — in- 
fluence over Peter the Great, 27 — death, 
28 — distinguishing features of his sys- 
tem,—the Principle of the Sufficient 
Ground, 28 - 830 — Doctrine of Monads, 
80 -32 — Pre-established Harmony, 32 - 
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Longfellow, H. W., his New England Trage- 
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Before and After. A, article on, 
255 -273 — why the victories of peace 
are more difficult than those of war, 255 
—intricacy of the riddle proposed by 
the sphinx of politics after victory, 256 — 
salutary lessons taught by the war of the 
Rebellion, 256, 257 — the danger of im- 
a statesmanship and sensational 
legislation, 258, 259— Lincoln as a 
statesman, 260—folly of confounding 
private conscience with public policy, 
262—the Republican party during the 
war the party of the country, 262 — 
fallacy of the test that loyalty to the 
Republican party since the war is loyalty 
to the country, shown in the case of 
impeachment, 263-265 — the — 
tive need of a wise Civil Service Law. 
266 - 267 —the reforms it would effect, 
268 — need of reform in finance ‘and tax- 
ation 269 — folly of vindictive legislation 
toward the South, 270 — the ballot given 
to the freedmen as a matter of policy, 
not of right, 271 — Southern intelligence 
must be the chief factor in Southern re- 
generation, 272 — reasdns for confidence 
in the administration of Gen. Grant, 273. 

Mallet, Robert, his Observations on Earth- 
quakes, 585 - 610. 

Mariano, Raphael, his Philosophie Contem- 
poraine en Italie, critical notice of, 286, 
287. 

Mather, Cotton, and Salem Witchcraft, 
article on, 387 - 397 — fact and character 
of the present interest in Salem Witch- 
craft, 337 —charges against Cotton Ma- 
ther in Upham’s “ Lectures on Salem 
Witchcraft,” in 1831, 338 —repeated by 
all subsequent writers on that subject, 
838 - 342 —extent of the belief in witch- 
craft in seventeenth century, 342 — How- 
ell’s testimony, 342—Gov. Winthrop’s 
record of trial of Margaret Jones, the first 
New England victim of witchcraft, 343 — 
probable facts in her case, 344 — witch 
proceedings in New England between 
1651 and 1692, 344 - 346 ~- English books 
on witchcraft, 346—theory of Perkins 
and Bernard, which the clergy of New 
England supported, 347-349 —a belief 
in witchcraft necessary at that time to 
the maintenance of a Christian charac- 
ter, 349 — children of John Goodwin, the 
first case of witchcraft in which Cotton 
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Mather was concerned, 350-358 — Gov. 
Hutchinson’s account of it, 360 — Mr. 
Upham’s ignorance of this, 351— Mr. 
Goodwin's testimony, 3853 — Cotton 
Mather’s connection with the case, and 
his own account of it, 355 - 357 — his 
method of treating witchcraft and posses- 
sion, 357 — his intellectual brilliancy in 
youth, 359 — present value of his writ- 
ings, 861 — his name not found in Hutch- 
inson’s or Brattle’s history of the Salem 
delusion, 361 — sufficiency of the causes 
assigned for Salem witchcraft by Mr. 
Upham, without holding Cotton Mather 
responsible, 362— Mather’s strenuous 
opposition to allowing any weight to 
spectral testimony, 863— letter to the 
judges, 364— advice of the ministers to 
the Governor, 365 — Mr. Upham's com- 
ment on this, 366 —the Devil superflu- 
ous if not concerned in Salem witch- 
craft, 368— Mather’s “ Wonders of the 
Invisible World,’ 368—the judges, not 
the ministers, responsible for execution 
of witches, 369, 370 — Increase Mather'’s 
“Cases of Conscience,” 871 — perfect 
agreement between him and Cotton 
Mather, 373— feelings and views of 
Cotton Mather respecting the Salem 
trials, 373—his statement afterward 
surreptitiously printed by Calef, 374 — 
baselessness of Mr. Upham's charge 
against Mather of having been active in 
carrying on the delusion in Salem and 
elsewhere, 375 — why he never repented 
of his course, 876-—his acceptance of 
the general belief in witchcraft, 877 — 
whether the Salem witchcraft left him_a 
wreck, as affirmed by Mr. Upham, 377 
— Calef and his book, 378 — his misrep- 
resentations of Mather in regard to Mar- 
garet Rule, 379— Mather’s prosecution 
of him for libel, 380— Mr. Upham’s 
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case of Margaret Rule, 381 — Mather on 
horseback at the execution of George 
Burroughs, 383 — Calef’s account of it, 
383 — probability that Mather was pres- 
ent as spiritual adviser of Proctor and 
Jacobs, 385 — Brattle’s praise of “ a rev- 
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the popular notion of a tax, 130—the 
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134 — for the benefit of stockholders, 135 
—stock-watering the effect of limiting 
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- 148 — the Crédit Mobilier, 147 — effect of 
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Revolution in England, 221 - 254. 

} Sainte-Beuve, C. A., his Nouveaux Lundis, 
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Schwegler, Dr. Albert, his Handbook of the 
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{ Seaman, Ezra C., his Essays on the Pro- 
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Serrano, Marshal, 575. 

Session, The, article on, 610-640 —the 
great difficulty of procuring needed legis- 
lation in Congress, on account of con- 
flicting interests, 610—the Dyer court- 
martial, 611 — what the session did and 

! failed to do, 612 -626 — adoption of the 

j Fifteenth Amendment, 613 — postpone- 
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Office Bill, 614—failure to pass Mr. 

Schenck’s bill for improving the inter- 
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waste of time under present system of leg- 
islation, 624 — power of the lobby and ob- 
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